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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


FOR many months the world had marvelled at the forbearance 

The of Japan in the face of the studiously provo- 
cative attitude of Russia, who combined a con- 
temptuous diplomacy with unceasing military 
preparations. On the one hand the Japanese could obtain no 
answer whatever to their clear and categorical demands, while 
on the other they saw their adversary steadily strengthening her 
land and sea power. It was consequently no surprise to learn 
from the Official Messenger, the organ of the Russian Govern- 
ment, that on February 6 Japanese patience had at last become 
exhausted. In the words of the Russian communiqué, “ At the 
instance of his Government the Japanese Minister at the Imperial 
Court has handed a Note bringing to the notice of the Imperial 
Government the decision of Japan to cease further negotiations 
and to recall her Minister and the whole staff of her mission 
from St. Petersburg.” To this the Emperor of Russia had 
responded by commanding that “the Russian Minister in Tokio, 
with the entire staff of the Imperial mission, shall leave forth- 
with.” In the opinion of the Russian Government, “ The action 
of the Japanese Government, which did not await even the 
handing to it of the answer of the Imperial Government despatched 
to it during the last few days, imposes upon Japan the entire 
responsibility for the consequences which may result from the 
breaking off of diplomatic relations between the two Empires.” 
We do not think that any serious student of recent events in the 
Far East, or any fair-minded reader of the official papers con- 


taining the history of the negotiations which have since been 
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published by the two Powers in order to justify their respective 
positions, will be found to endorse the audacious assertion that 
Japan must bear “ the entire responsibility” for the rupture and 
its consequences. The very frank and lucid statement setting 
forth the Japanese case, so that all who run may read, is a com- 
plete vindication of the statesmen of Tokio from the charge of 
working for war. Throughout the negotiations they afforded 
Russia every opportunity of effecting a reasonable settlement. 
Indeed, the pro-Russian Party in this country have been com- 
pletely reduced to silence by the moderation and sagacity of 
the Mikado’s Government as contrasted with the extravagant 
pretensions and the deplorable diplomacy of those who for the 
time exercised the authority of the Tsar. The Japanese exposé 
opens with the statement that the independence and territorial 
integrity of Korea were absolutely indispensable to the safety and 
welfare of Japan. The Japanese Government were therefore 
unable to view with indifference any action endangering the 
position of Korea. Their attitude as regards Manchuria was 
equally explicit. Russia remained in occupation of that province 
of China regardless of her treaty engagements with the Pekin 
Government, and in defiance of her repeated assurances to the 
Powers; moreover, she had used her Manchurian position 
to encroach upon Korean territory. “Should once Manchuria 
be annexed to Russia, the independence of Korea would natur- 
ally be impossible,” as would doubtless be acknowledged by 
Russia herself, seeing that in 1895 “ Russia expressly intimated 
to Japan that the possession of the Liao-tung Peninsula by 
Japan would not only constitute a constant menace io the 
capital of China, but would render the independence of Korea 
illusory.” 


Under these circumstances the Japanese Government had 
sought to secure a permanent peace in the Far 
a East through direct negotiations with the Russian 
eaienines Government, with a view to arriving at a friendly 
adjustment of mutual interests both in Manchuria and Korea, and 
officially communicated that desire so long ago as last July. 
Russia agreed to the proposed negotiations, and on August 12 
the Japanese Minister in St. Petersburg presented a Basis of 
Agreement, which was substantially as follows : 
1. A mutual engagement to respect the independence and territorial integrity 
of the Chinese and Korean Empires. 
2. A mutual engagement to maintain the principle of the equal opportunity 
for the commerce and industry of all nations in those two countries. 
3. Reciprocal recognition of Japan’s preponderating interests in Korea and 
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Russia’s special interests in railway enterprises in Manchuria, and mutual 
recognition of the right of Japan and of Russia respectively to take such 
measures as may be necessary for the protection of the above-mentioned 


respective interests in so far as the principle set forth in Article 1 is not 
infringed. 


4. Recognition by Russia of the exclusive right of Japan to give advice and 


assistance to Korea in the interest of reform and good government in the 
Peninsular Empire. 


5. An engagement on the part of Russia not to impede an eventual extension 
of the Korean Railway into Southern Manchuria so as to connect with the East 
China and Shan-hai-kwan and Niu-chwang lines. 


The Japanese Government had very wisely desired that the 
business should be transacted in St. Petersburg between the 
Japanese Minister and the Russian Foreign Office, “so that the 
progress of the negotiations might be facilitated and the solution 
of the situation be expedited as much as possible.” However, as 
we know, by this time the Alexeieff faction or War Party already 
dominated the situation, and on the plea of the Tsar’s trip abroad 
or for other equally irrelevant reasons, the Japanese request was 
refused, The change of venue largely contributed to the war, 
because it substituted the Chauvinist Admiral Alexeieff for the 
pacific Count Lamsdorff, who was eliminated from the negotia- 
tions during their decisive phase, and only reintroduced in 
January when it was too late to save the situation. Russia 
procrastinated from the outset partly to show her contempt 
for her adversary and partly to push on her preparations, and it 
was not until October3—i.e., nearly two monthsafter the Japanese 
proposals had been presented—that any serious counter-proposals 
were received in Tokio. Even then Russia refused to pledge 
herself to accept the sovereignty and territorial integrity of China, 
or to recognise the principle of “equal opportunity” for all 
nations in China. Meanwhile two first-class battleships joined 
the Russian Far-Eastern Squadron, an accession of strength which 
in the opinion of some good judges gave her a preponderance of 
sea power. Russia requested Japan to formally declare Manchuria 
and its littoral as being entirely outside her sphere of interest, 
while simultaneously proposing several restrictions upon Japan’s 
freedom of action in Korea. For instance, though recognising 
her right to despatch troops to Korea in case of necessity, Russia 
refused to allow Japan to make any strategic use of Korean 
territory, and proposed the creation of a neutral zone in Korea 
north of the 39th parallel. Upon these various proposals the 
Japanese comment is conclusive. The Tokio Government were 
wholly unable to see why Russia, who had repeatedly disclaimed 
any intention of absorbing Manchuria, should be unwilling to 
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give a binding undertaking recognising the sovereignty and 
territorial integrity of China. Moreover, Japan possessed important 
commercial interests in Manchuria, which were likely to develop in 
the future, while the juxtaposition of Manchuria and Korea make 
it impossible for her on political grounds to regard the former as 
outside her sphere of interest. 


Japan therefore rejected the Russian proposals of October 3, 
and suggested certain amendments, as, for 
instance, that if there was to be a neutral zone, 
it should in common fairness be established on 
both sides of the boundary-line between Manchuria and Korea. 
Considerable discussion followed, and the Japanese Government 
finally presented their definitive amendments on October 30; the 
usual delay followed and, in spite of constant pressure, they were 
unable to obtain any response from the Russian Government 
for another six weeks, i.e., until December 11, when Russia made 
another effort to confine the proposed Convention to Korea. She 
renewed her objection to the employment by Japan of any part of 
Korean territory for strategic purposes, and repeated her proposal 
foraneutral zone. Japan replied that the exclusion of Manchuria 
would nullify a settlement intended ‘‘to remove every cause for 
conflict between the two countries both in Manchuria and Korea,” 
and she invited the Russian Government to reconsider their pro- 
position, urging the removal of the restriction as to the strategic 
use of Korean territory, as well as the elimination of the clause con- 
stituting a neutral zone, for the unanswerable reason “that, if Russia 
is opposed to have it established equally on the Manchurian side, 
it should no more be established on the Korean side.” The usual 
delays ensued, and the last reply from Russia was only received in 
Tokio on January 6. She now proposed that the following clause 
should be inserted in the Agreement: “ Recognition by Japan of 
Manchuria and its littoral as being outside her sphere of interests, 
while Russia within the limits of that province will not impede 
Japan or other Powers in the enjoyment of rights and privileges 
acquired by them under existing treaties with China, exclusive of 
the establishment of settlements.” This proposal was, however, 
to be conditional on the creation of a neutral zone in Korean 
territory only, and the non-employment of any Korean territory 
for strategic purposes by Japan, to which, in view of the position 
assumed by Russia in Manchuria, it was impossible for the 
Japanese Government to assent. Moreover, the Russian reply 
made no mention of the territorial integrity of China in Manchuria, 
which rendered the undertaking as regards the other Powers of 


Manchuria 
and Korea. 
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no practical value, for the elementary reason that, “treaty 
rights of Powers in Manchuria being only co-existing with the 
sovereignty of China over that province, an eventual absorption 
of Manchuria by Russia would annul at once those rights and 
privileges acquired by the Powers in that region by virtue of 
treaties with China.” 


The Japanese Government therefore deemed it indispensable 


to induce Russia formally to recognise the terri- 
torial integrity of China in Manchuria. Neverthe- 
less they were prepared to make one considerable 
concession, for, while refusing to waive “for ever” the rights of 
settlement they had acquired in Manchuria by virtue of the Supple- 
mentary Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with China, they 
were willing to declare, “in the interest of a speedy and friendly 
conclusion of the negotiation, that they would not insist on the 
immediate execution of that right, regardless of the attitude of a 
third Power having the same right.” But as regards Korea, “ there 
was absolutely no room for concession,” and on January 13 
the Japanese Government requested Russia to reconsider that 
question, ‘and have since frequently urged them to send an early 
reply, but the Russian Government, so far from forwarding it, 
did not even indicate any date for it,” and moreover, “while unduly 
delaying to hand their reply whenever they had to make one, 
they have, on the other hand, eagerly augmented their naval and 
military preparations in the Far East; in fact, large Russian 
forces are already on the Korean frontier.” The Japanese Govern- 
ment close their remarkable review of the negotiations with 
the statement, which they are fully entitled to make, as it expresses 
the exact truth, that in the sincere desire to secure peace they 
“have been exercising the utmost degree of patience, but now they 
are reluctantly compelled by the action of Russia to give up all 
hopes of reconciliation, to break off the negotiation, and to take 
such independent actions as may be necessary for defending 
Japan’s rights and interests.” 


The 
Impasse. 


Very different are the tone and temper of the Russian Exposi- 
tion, which was issued from St. Petersburg on 

The . ; k 
, February 9. There is throughout an offensive 

Russian Case. : ne 

assumption of superiority over the Japanese as 
altogether inferior beings, with whom Russia can scarcely deign 
to negotiate. In fact, she behaves like a haughty suzerain 
towards an impertinent vassal—an attitude which has justifiably 
exasperated the Japanese, who have every right to regard them- 
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selves as the equals of the Russians, or of any other civilised Power. 
According to the Russian account the Tokio Cabinet, “ on the pre- 
text of establishing the balance of power and a more settled order 
of things on the shores of the Pacific, submitted to the Imperial 
Government a proposal for the revision of existing treaties with 
Korea.” Russia consented, “and in consequence of the establish- 
ment at that time of a Viceroyalty in the Far East, Admiral 
Alexeieff was charged by Imperial command to draw up a project 
for a new understanding with Japan with the co-operation of the 
Russian Minister at Tokio, who was entrusted with the negotia- 
tions with the Japanese Government.” Then follows the crude 
assertion that while the exchange of views with the Tokio 
Government “took a friendly character, Japanese social circles 
(sic) and the local and foreign Press attempted in every way to 
produce a warlike ferment among the Japanese, and to bring the 
Government into armed conflict with Russia.” Thereupon the 
Tokio Government began to increase its demands and to makemost 
extensive war preparations, which “ could, of course, not disturb 
Russia’s equanimity ; but they induced her also on her part to take 
due military and naval measures.” But Russia, “in so far as her 
incontestable rights and interests permitted, gave the necessary 
attention to the wishes manifested by the Tokio Cabinet,” and 
was willing to recognise the “privileged commercial and economic 
condition” of Japan in the Korean Peninsula, while conceding 
her right to protect that position by armed forces in case of 
disturbance. But Russia insisted (1) on the mutual and uncon- 
ditional guarantee of the independence of Korea; (2) on the 
undertaking that no part of Korea should be used for strategic 
purposes ; (3) on the preservation of full freedom of navigation 
through the Straits of Korea. As we know from the Japanese 
statement, the Tokio Government steadily refused to make con- 
cessions in Korea, while Russia was to make no concessions in 
Manchuria, and the latter Power resented that the former “ should 
insist on provisions affecting the question of Manchuria being 
incorporated in the said project.” Such demands on the part of 
Japan were “ naturally inadmissible,” as “ the question of Russia’s 
position in Manchuria concerns in the first place China herself, 
and then all the Powers having commercial interests in China.” 
Russia saw “absolutely no reason to include in a special 
treaty with Japan regarding Korean affairs any provisions con- 
cerning territory occupied by Russian troops,” though the 
Imperial Government “does not refuse, so long as the occupa- 
tion of Manchuria lasts, to recognise both the sovereignty of the 
Bogdo-Khan (Emperor of China) in Manchuria and the privileges 
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acquired there by Powers through treaties with China. A 
declaration to this effect has also been made to the foreign 
Cabinets.” We cannot recall a weaker or more unconvincing State 
Paper. It does not attempt to meet the case presented by Japan 
or impair in any respect the strength of her diplomatic position. 
The Russian communiqué closes with the really childish complaint 
—considering the exasperating delays already endured and the use 
being made of them—that the Tokio Cabinet, “without even 
awaiting this reply, decided to break off negotiations and suspend 
diplomatic intercourse with Russia.” 


The rupture between the two Powers, and the mutual recall of 
their Ambassadors together with their entire 
staffs, was elsewhere interpreted as the end of 
the diplomatic period and the commencement 
of the military period. Apparently, however, the Russian 
Government imagined that they would be able to continue 
trifling with the Japanese until they had completed their lament- 
ably deficient preparations. St. Petersburg was greatly shocked 
to learn three days later that Russia had sustained the first of that 
series of naval disasters which have dealt a heavy blow at Russian 
prestige, and have for the time being reduced her to a second- 
class naval Power. In the wordsof Admiral Alexeieff’s firstdespatch, 
“ About midnight between January 26 and 27 (February 8 and 9), 
Japanese torpedo-boats delivered a sudden mine attack on the 
squadron lying in the Chinese roads at Port Arthur, the battle- 
ships Retvisan and Cesarevitch and the cruiser Pallada being 
holed.” As the brilliant initiative of our Japanese ally has 
excited hypocritical fulminations against her “treachery” from 
Russia and Russian satellites, it is as well to remember that if 
the days of formal declarations of war are over, it is largely 
. owing to the action of Russia herself, who commenced both the 
Crimean War of 1853 and the Turkish War of 1877 without for- 
malities. Had she been ready in the present instance, we may be 
sure she would not have hesitated to strike. There is, indeed, 
some doubt as to whether the first shot came from a Russian 
or a Japanese gun, as it is asserted that the Russian gunboat 
Korietz opened fire on some Japanese transports and their naval 
escort off Chemulpho on February 8, some hours before the 
attack on Port Arthur. The Russian disaster at Port Arthur is 
partly attributed to the fact that the officers of the fleet were 
attending a ball given by Admiral Starck in honour of his wife’s 
birthday, and as the Admiral has since been recalled, it is not 
uncharitable to assume that he was found wanting. Admiral 


Japanese 
Achievements. 
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Alexeieff was obliged to follow up the disagreeable news that 
his two finest battleships had been torpedoed with the painful 
information that on the following day the attack on Port Arthur 
was renewed by a Japanese squadron, consisting of fifteen battle- 
ships and cruisers (under Admiral Togo), which succeeded in 
damaging another battleship, the Poltava, and three cruisers, the 
Diana, Askold, and Novik, all on the water-line. On the same 
day (February 9) another Japanese squadron, under Admiral 
Uriu, assembled off Chemulpho harbour in Korea, and sum- 
moned two Russian men-of-war, viz., the Variag, a crack armoured 
cruiser, and the gunboat Korietz, to leave this neutral port before 
noon, They objected, but ultimately they came out to as certain 
destruction as awaited Admiral Cervera’s fleet off Santiago. The 
Variag was sunk and the Korietz was blown up, several hundred 
officers and men being taken prisoners. This episode enabled 
the Japanese to begin landing troops at Chemulpho, and 
M. Pavloff, the Russian Minister at Seoul, one of the authors of 
the present war, was politely escorted out of Korea. Disaster 
followed disaster, as two days later, on February 11, a Russian 
torpedo transport, the Yenesei, was accidentally blown up by a 
floating mine at Port Arthur ; while on February 13 and 14 the 
Japanese made wonderful torpedo attacks in a blinding snow- 
storm upon Port Arthur, and succeeded in torpedoing the 
Russian armoured cruiser Boyarin, while on the same day the 
Russian cruiser Kazan was said to have been struck by a Japanese 
shell. Altogether, some ten to twelve Russian ships have been 
either destroyed or crippled, while the Japanese Navy has 
been sensibly reinforced by the arrival of the two splendid 
cruisers purchased from the Argentine Government. It is true 
that the Russian Vladivostock squadron, consisting of four fine 
cruisers, is still at large, but so far it has served no useful 
purpose. It has entirely failed to hamper the Japanese landing 
in Korea, and in all probability it will shortly fall a prey to the 
Japanese fleet unless it becomes sealed up in Vladivostock 
harbour, in which case its doom will be delayed. By her series 
of striking successes, Japan has acquired command of the sea in 
the Far East, and until the battleships now building are 
finished, it is difficult to see how Russia can hope to challenge 
her rival at sea. 


+ 


So far as can be made out from the mass of conflicting reports, 
f Japan’s Sea Power remains intact, as no ship of 
any importance has sustained serious damage, and 
according to her admirals’ despatches, she would 
appear to have secured the priceless advantage of the command 


Command o 
the Sea. 
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of the sea at a total loss of four lives. This war cannot fail to 
bring home even to the least imaginative of us the true meaning 
of naval supremacy. We see that Japan, ten days after the 
opening of hostilities, is in a position to shut off Russian naval 
reinforcements, while she can close the sea communications of 
the Russian army, and we must not forget that hitherto the ocean 
has been the principal highway for sustaining Russian military 
power in the Far East. She is also able, thanks to her command 
of the sea, to treat the mainland, which is inaccessible to her 
antagonist from the sea, as a part of Japanese territory. If the 
German military organ, the Militar Wochenblatt, is to be believed, 
Japan has in the first fortnight succeeded in putting into the field 
a larger force, viz., 160,000, than the Russian army, which has 
been accumulating in the Far East for the last four years. We 
get another glimpse of the value of sea-power in the interesting 
telegram from the Zimes military correspondent despatched on 
February 22 from Wei-hai-wei, after a visit he had been allowed 
to pay to Chemulpho harbour, which, owing to the elimination 
of the Russian naval menace, had become the Japanese base 
instead of some port on the Southern coast, which would have 
involved a wearisome march across Korea. Thus the naval 
victories have gained several weeks for the army. It would be 
idle to speculate upon the Japanese plan of campaign, for her 
strategists evidently realise that success depends on secrecy, and 
every effort has been made to keep a close veil over the military 
movements. The fact that the Japanese should have allowed a 
correspondent to disclose the existence of an army corps at 
Chemulpho is interpreted in some quarters as an indication that 
the real blow will be struck by a greater force elsewhere, though 
whether the next episode will be an encounter with the main 
Russian army which is said to be concentrating on the Yalu or 
the investment of Port Arthur, it would be rash to predict. That 
the great Russian naval base is seriously threatened is clear from 
the stampede of the Russian Headquarters Staff northwards, as 
well as from the exodus of all superfluous mouths. 


That Russia has been staggered and temporarily demoralised 
by the tremendous blows she has received from 
the enemy she despised is clear from the furious 
and desperate commumniques issued in quick suc- 
cession from St. Petersburg, which are evidently intended to 
prepare the public for military disappointments equal to the 
naval disasters. General Kuropatkin, the Russian War Minister, 
has been selected as the saviour of the situation, while the 
unhappy Admiral Starck is to be replaced by Admiral Makaroff 


Can Russia 
pull through ? 
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Both these officers are at the top of their professions, and are 
highly rated by professional soldiers and sailors in other coun- 
tries. If the position is not too far gone to be retrieved, they 
are doubtless the men to do it, and it would be folly on the part 
of Japan to make the blunder, which has cost the Russians so 
dear, of underrating their foe. In the opinion of many men 
who should know Russia, she will be able slowly but surely to 
pull herself together, and will set her teeth as we did after the 
black week of the Boer War, and like us will resolve to “see this 
thing through.” But her task is immeasurably harder than ours, 
as her enemy is infinitely more powerful, and has the aggressive 
qualities which were totally lacking in the Boers, and the 
absence of which was the cause of their final overthrow. The 
physical and strategical problem is likewise infinitely harder for 
Russia in the Far East than for Great Britain in South Africa, 
as is shown by the admirable apergu of the position by Mr. 
Spenser Wilkinson in a recent number of the Morning Post : 
Japan must and will now if she can go on to destroy that Fleet (z.2., 
the Russian fleet in the Far East), and so obtain the command of the sea, 
which Russia can then not wrest from her. After that will come the land 
war, and here a second awakening awaits Russia. The centre of gravity 
of the Russian Empire is in Europe where she has a population of rather 
more than a hundred millions. In Asia she has, perhaps, twenty-two 
millions of subjects, but of these seventeen millions are in Caucasia and 
Central Asia, and less than six millions in Siberia with its five million 
square miles—a population of about one person anda fifth to a mile. The 
whole of the resources which Russia can employ in the land war must be taken 
from Europe by land. The position will be like that of England in 1899 if the 
Cape to Cairo Railway had then existed and if after the battle of Colenso there 


had been no way of getting reinforcements to South Africa or of supplying the 
Army except by single track railway from Cairo. 

Russia has troops enough. But howcan she feed and supply them across 
two continents without the resources of sea transport? That is the problem 


before her. It would be no disgrace to any Administration to fail of its solu- 
tion. 


The war in the Far East has instantaneously altered the political 

The atmosphere of Europe, though at present it is 
impossible to guess the extent of that change. 
The two Powers immediately affected by the war 
are naturally Great Britain and France, seeing 
that their respective allies are endeavouring to destroy one 
another. The French, speaking generally, are passionately 
anxious for the victory of Russia, and have been profoundly 
moved by her reverses, all the more as they were led to believe 
that there would be no war, or alternatively that it would be a 
Russian picnic. The destruction of what has been hitherto 


International 
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regarded as a wing of the French Navy has been a rude 
shock to France. On the other hand the English are heavily 
pledged to the Japanese cause, and are correspondingly elated 
by the Japanese successes. We were fully prepared for the war, 
though we hoped there might be peace, and we had complete 
confidence in the ability of our ally, but few of us anticipated 
such early and startling successes, and the incapacity displayed 
by Russian strategists has caused as much surprise in London 
as the ineptitude of Russian diplomacy. The English and the 
French people are we believe equally anxious to remain specta- 
tors of the great Far Eastern drama, and their Governments are 
resolved that the war shall be localised. At the same time it will 
require the utmost vigilance in both nations to resist the machi- 
nations of the /ertius gaudens in Berlin, who is working night and 
day for an extension of the struggle so as to embrace the allies 
of the belligerents. If France can be manceuvred into the con- 
flict, England would necessarily become involved, and a world- 
wide conflagration would be alighted from which Germany 
alone would stand to profit. The real crisis will come when 
Germany, who has constituted herself Russia’s bottle-washer 
(the Potsdam Party in the Cabinet please take note), largely 
with the object of exiting French jealousy, makes some diplo- 
matic proposal to France in the interests of Russia which will 
compel the French Government either to identify itself with the 
Russian cause in the Far East, or run the risk of being replaced 
by Germany in the Dual Alliance. The St. Petersburg cor- 
respondent of the Temps thus warns French diplomacy of the 
troublesome days ahead : 


The German Government are taking advantage of the existing circumstances 
to overwhelm Russia with protestations of friendship. They will even go further, 
and address to her an offer of those services which rather place people who 
receive them under an obligation than bind those who render them. They may 
prove to the Russian Government that their neutrality is benevolent and more 
valuable than that of France. In order to check these tactics, it will require 
all the skill and tact of our Minister for Foreign Affairs, who finds himself in the 
presence of what is perhaps the most delicate problem which ever a Minister 
had to solve—namely, to spare France a war, to retain an alliance for her, and 
to save the peace of the world. 


The war in the Far East has excited anxiety as to possible 
developments in the Near East, and this dread is 

the believed to have been a contributory cause to the 
sane ae. frightful panic which recently shook the Paris and 
Berlin Bourses. According to the Times Vienna correspondent, 
a cool observer in an admirable observatory, it was suddenly 
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assumed that because Japan and Russia had gone to war, Turkey 
and Bulgaria would take one another by the throat, while the 
Dual Monarchy was accused of having fomented an Albanian 
rising, which was to provide her with a pretext for occupying Novi 
Bazar, to which Italy would reply by seizing Prevesa and 
Durazzo. Then the pendulum swung with equal violence in the 
opposite direction, and the world was informed that Turkey and 
Bulgaria had practically joined the Peace Society, that the Dual 
Monarchy was wholly unready for war, that there was no 
Albanian rising, while nothing was further from Italian thoughts 
than designs upon the Albanian coast. Therefore the peace of 
Europe was more firmly established than ever. But the Times 
Vienna correspondent declares that “the present buoyancy is as 
exaggerated as the previous alarm.” The only change in the 
Balkan situation is the fact that one of the promoters of the 
Mirzberg Programme of Reforms, viz., Russia, is engaged in 
the Far East, though how far this may impair her influence in 
the Near East will depend on events. The Russo-Japanese 
War is certainly no guarantee of peace in the Balkans, 
and last autumn, “when for the third or fourth time within 
six months the open breach between Turkey and Bulgaria 
had with difficulty been averted, it was believed by the 
most competent authorities that the spring would bring war 
in the Balkans.” Indeed the conviction is said to have been 
expressed in influential Russian circles that the Mirzberg Pro- 
gramme would remain a dead letter until Turkey had so crushed 
Bulgaria as to prevent her from sustaining the Macedonian cause, 
and all that cautious people are disposed to say to-day is that the 
conflict for which Russia was prepared, if she did not secretly 
desire it, between Turkey and Bulgaria, is unlikely to break out 
before “the mountains grow green.” As we point out further 
on in commenting on Lord Lansdowne’s declaration in the 
House of Lords, the crisis in the Near East seems to offer the 
Governments of France and Great Britain an opportunity of co- 
operation of which they ought unhesitatingly to avail themselves. 
Such an entente would steady the general situation, and diminish 
the chances of an Anglo-French conflict, while we might see an 
era of real reform initiated in Macedonia. 


The fourth Session of the first Parliament of the present reign 
was opened by the King in person, accompanied 

the Queen, in full state ceremonial on 
February 2. Although the weather was un- 
friendly, nothing could mar the magnificence of the scene in the 


The Opening 
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House of Lords during the reading of the Royal Speech which 
was of unusual length. Special emphasis was laid upon the 
understanding between Great Britain and the French Republic, 
with whom an arbitral agreement had been recently concluded, 
which “apart from its intrinsic value affords a happy illustration 
of the friendly feelings prevailing between the two countries, of 
which striking proofs were given during my visit to France 
and that of the President of the French Republic to Great 
Britain.” Similar arbitral agreements were being negotiated 
with Italy and the Netherlands, and the boundary dispute 
between Portugal and LBarotseland, had been submitted to 
the arbitration of the King of Italy. The recent deter- 
mination of the Alaska Boundary dispute was “a matter of 
congratulation that the: misunderstandings, in which ancient 
boundary treaties, made in ignorance of geographical facts, are 
so fertile, have in this case been finally removed from the field of 
controversy.” After reviewing General Egerton’s successes in 
Somaliland, where we had received the cordial co-operation of 
the Italian Government and the Emperor Menelek of Abyssinia, 
the Speech made a discreet allusion to the crisis in the Far East, 
which could not conceivably wound even the most sensitive 
susceptibilities : “1 have watched with concern the course of the 
negotiations between the Governments of Japan and Russia in 
regard to their respective interests in China and Korea. A dis- 
turbance of the peace in those regions could not but have 
deplorable consequences. Any assistance which my Government 
can usefully render towards the promotion of a pacific solution 
will be gladly afforded.” Then followed a cautious allusion to the 
Near East, approval being expressed of the revised scheme of 
Macedonian reforms which had been pressed by the Austro- 
Hungarian and Russian Governments, with the concurrence of 
the other Powers, signatories of the Treaty of Berlin, “and 
accepted, after a regrettable delay, by the Porte.” It was hoped 
that the winter respite from fighting would enable the adop- 
tion of those practical measures of amelioration “ which are 
so sorely needed in these unhappy regions.” 


The Royal Speech expressed satisfaction at the action of the 
. Legislatures of the Australian Commonwealth 

The Empire . niga aee 
d th and the Colony of New Zealand in giving effect 
ane me to the Naval Agreements entered into at the 
Conference of Colonial Premiers in 1902, where- 
by these Colonies assumed “a larger share than heretofore in the 
general scheme of Imperial Defence,” the further action of the 


Estimates. 
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New Zealand Legislature in giving a Preference to the products 
of the Mother Country being also mentioned, while sympathy 
was expressed in the sufferings of our great cotton industry 
owing to the insufficiency of the supply of the raw material, 
which it was attempted to supplement by efforts in various parts 
of the Empire. The foreign and Imperial paragraphs concluded 
with a reference to Colonel Younghusband’s political mission to 
Tibet “to secure the due observance of the Convention of 1890 
relating to Sikkim and Tibet,” which was approved by the Chinese 
Government, who were despatching an official from Pekin to meet 
the British representative. The review of internal affairs opened 
with the declaration that the Ministerial Estimates for the 
current year had been framed “with the utmost desire for 
economy,” as “the burden imposed on the resources of the 
country by the necessities of naval and military defence is un- 
doubtedly serious,’ and the House of Commons was informed 
that “the possibility of diminishing this burden is being carefully 
considered in connection with the general problem of Army and 
War Office reform.” While we are all equally anxious that there 
should be no waste either upon the Army or upon the Navy, 
because extravagance is the enemy of efficiency, it can scarcely 
be said that this emphatic pledge, which will inevitably be followed 
by large supplementary estimates, is calculated to inspire confi- 
dence in the Government's appreciation of the present critical 
international situation. This is not the moment for an ostenta- 
tious official advocacy of cheeseparing, though we fear it 
indicates that the present Government has neither the capacity 
nor the courage to enlarge the present narrow basis of our 
Revenue. This year’s deficit offers a golden opportunity to 
British statesmanship to follow the example of other communi- 
ties, who have long since discovered the means of compelling 
the foreigner to finance a substantial portion of their armaments. 
Under the existing régime, Great Britain probably bears the 
whole burden of the German Navy through the taxation imposed 
on our trade by Germany, while Germany makes practically no 
contribution towards our Navy, owing to our altruistic abstention 
from taxing her trade. So long as we remain paralysed by our 
fanatical or cowardly adherence to exploded economics British 
Chancellors of the Exchequer will continually find themselves in 
those revenue difficulties which cause this undignified whining 
over the Estimates. 
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The Royal Speech closed as usual with the legislative pro- 
gramme to be presented to Parliament, which for 
once errs on the side of moderation, because 
though the list may be lengthy, most of the items 
are unambitious. The following are the promised Bills : 


The Legislative 
Programme. 


A Bill to restrict the immigration of alien undesirables ; 
A Licensing Bill ; 

A Valuation Bill ; 

A Scotch Education Bill ; 


An Amendment to the Labourers Acts and Housing of the Working 
Classes Act in Ireland. 


‘There are likewise to be proposals to amend the Workmen's 
Compensation Act and the Public Health Act ; for dealing with 
the hours of employment in shops ; for consolidating the enact- 
ments relating to Naval Prize of War ; for removing the necessity 
for re-election in the case of acceptance of office by Members in 
the House of Commons; for supplementing the powers of the 
Congested Districts Board in Scotland ; and for amending the law 
relating to sea fisheries. Curiously enough the Speech from the 
Throne contained no reference to the topics uppermost in the 
minds of the majority of its auditors, viz., the fiscal controversy, 
which completely overshadows the political arena ; the Education 
Act, which is causing Ministerial seats to fall like so many nine- 
pins ; the importation of Chinese labour into South Africa, which 
was expected to cause the fall of the Government; or to the 
rumoured intention of Mr. Balfour to introduce a Bill endowing 
an Irish Roman Catholic University—an omission which afforded 
great relief to the Unionist Party. 


The debate on the Address in the House of Lords followed 
The Debate in the ordinary course. Lord F Renna, the mover 
of the Address, made an excellent speech, laying 

the Lords. , : . , 
special stress on the Imperial paragraphs of the 
Royal Speech. They would observe with pride that whereas 
Australia and New Zealand formerly contributed only £126,000 
annually to the up-keep of the Navy, they had now decided to 
double that amount. Then another striking proof of the growth 
of the Imperial mind in the Colonies was afforded by the Acts 
passed in Colonial legislatures to encourage trade within the 
British Empire by imposing substantial duties on all foreign 
imports, from which British imports were exempt. Lord 
Fitzwilliam, unlike many Front-Benchers and Cross-Benchers, 
evidently understands the meaning of the word “ Preference,’ 
and does not echo the Little Englanders’ gibe against the 
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Colonies because Preferences do not invariably take the form of 
remitting existing duties upon British imports, but occasionally 
the alternative and often equally effective form of raising existing 
duties on foreign imports. The Address was seconded by Lord 
Hylton, who paid a respectful tribute to the late Lord Salisbury, 
who was an irreparable loss to the House of Lords, the nation, 
and the civilised world. Lord Spencer, as titular Leader of the 
Opposition, followed with a woolly and wandering disquisition 
occupying nearly three columns of the Times, touching on almost 
every possible topic without containing one single illuminating 
remark, while some of his misstatements upon the Fiscal Con- 
troversy surpass even the licence which we are accustomed to 
allow to our Free Importing fanatics, as for instance when he 
had the hardihood to inform the House of Lords, “ We know 
from many sources of information that Canada objects to give us 
any Preference, or to abate in any way her duties, because Canada 
considers that that would injuriously affect her manufactures ”— 
this, mark you, in the face of the Canadian Preference of 25 per 
cent. on British goods accorded in the year 1897, which was 
subsequently raised to 33} per cent., and was followed by the 
offer of the Canadian Finance Minister at the Coronation Con- 
ference of I902 to make further concessions if we would 
reciprocate. Lord Spencer has been challenged on his astounding 
assertion, but has very wisely remained silent. Equally mis- 
leading was his effort to pooh-pooh the New Zealand Preferential 
Tariff, and to sneer at Mr. Seddon because “he has not abated 
in the slightest degree the duties against foreigners.” Lord 
Spencer does not understand, and does not want to understand, 
the meaning of “ Preference.’ Under the revised New Zealand 
Tariff, the Mother Country will enjoy exemptions from duties 
imposed on foreign imports. What can Lord Spencer mean ? 


Lord Lansdowne made a successful first appearance as Leader 
of the House of Lords. He was necessarily 


L a ,. guarded in his references to foreign affairs, 
owed disposed of Lord Spencer’s ingenuous 
Reply. 


inquiry as to whether his Majesty’s Government 
had pressed their ‘good offices” upon Japan, by the ele- 
mentary observation that it was an axiom of diplomacy “that 
it is not desirable to offer your good offices unless you have 
reason to know that they are desired.” In the present case 
such services had not been invited, and it was an open secret 
that one at all events of the disputants was not prepared to accept 
mediation. Our policyin the Near East was to avoid a breach of 
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the peace, and to ameliorate the condition of the population. 
The Government had zealously supported the reform schemes 
of Austria-Hungary and Russia, while “we have made it 
perfectly plain to all concerned that if these schemes should 
fail to produce the desired result, we reserve to ourselves entire 
liberty to take into consideration and to propose alternative and 
more far-reaching measures.” Lord Lansdowne admitted that 
the situation was “extremely grave.” We would venture to 
suggest that it affords an opportunity of co-operating with the 
French Republic, in a policy which would be equally approved 
by the democracies on both sides of the Channel, and we trust 
that no time may be lost in sounding the French Government on 
this subject, otherwise the preoccupation of Russia in the Far 
East may easily lead to some development in the Near East 
which would neither tend to promote peace or to ameliorate the 
lot of the afflicted populations. Lord Lansdowne was concise 
and convincing in discussing the Chinese Labour question, upon 
which Lord Spencer had talked the usual claptrap. The 
Transvaal was admittedly not a self-governing Colony, but we 
desired to treat it so far as we could as though it were autonomous, 
and we were faced by the fact that not only the Transvaal but 
South Africa generally approved the introduction of Asiatic labour. 
At the Bloemfontein Conference last year, at which all the 
Colonies were represented, a Resolution was carried in favour 
of the introduction of Asiatic unskilled labour under proper 
Government control, and on the understanding that the labourers 
should be repatriated at the end of their service. Then 
came the Labour Commission reporting by a majority of ten to 
two in the same sense, the action of the Legislative Council 
of the Transvaal approving that policy by a majority of no less 
than twenty-two to four, and finally a Petition signed by more 
than half the male population of the Transvaal. “Dealing 
as we were with a Colony without self-governing institutions, we 
could not possibly have a greater weight of local authority in 
support of the proposed measure.” 


Lord Lansdowne expounded the fiscal policy of the Govern- 

..., ment in clear language and confident tones as 
he Cie though he really ea it, but we confess to 
being no wiser than we were before reading his 
speech. The Ministerial policy could be described in two 
words, viz., Negotiation and Retaliation. Moreover, “We do not 
conceal our sympathy with the object that Mr. Chamberlain has 


proclaimed. I am here to say that | for one certainly do not 
VOL. XLIII 
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conceal my sympathy with Mr. Chamberlain’s aspirations. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s object, the aim of his policy, is to draw the 
different parts of the Empire more closely together, to put the 
affairs of the Empire, if I may say so, upon a more business 
footing than has hitherto been the case.” How could any 
patriotic Englishman regard such an object with disapproval 
or indifference ? For years past we had been endeavouring to 
draw the Colonies nearer to us, and surely when we found them 
ready to assume a larger proportion of the burden of Imperial 
Defence, and giving us commercial facilities denied to other 
countries, that was not the moment to refuse to discuss 
proposals of this kind. At the same time the subject was 
difficult and required careful examination, and the political 
difficulties might be greater than the economic difficulties. 
There was, therefore, nothing ignominious in the view that for the 
time being they were not prepared to extend their policy so as 
to embrace the proposals of Mr. Chamberlain. Lord Lansdowne 
retorted upon the critics, “You are always complaining of us 
because you suppose that we have sprung this question upon 
you, and endeavoured to rush you into a decision. Then why 
is it that you wish to rush us into a negative of all these 
proposals?” This is all very well but no explanation was 
offered in the House of Lords of the so-called policy of Retaliation. 


The proceedings in the House of Commons were preceded by 


the unpleasant announcement that Mr. Balfour 
had been again attacked by his old enemy, 
influenza, and would be unable to take any part 
in the debate, which was opened by Mr. Hardy, who in proposing 
the Address in reply to the Speech from the Throne, paid a 
tribute to “the calmness and good sense” with which the 
Canadian people had accepted the Alaska award, which was 
“ undoubtedly unpalatable” to them, while he expressed great 
satisfaction at the action of New Zealand in following the example 
of Canada and South Africa in according a Preference to the 
products of the Mother Country. Mr. Plummer seconded the 
Motion, welcoming the announcement of legislation in restriction 
of alien immigration, which had been delayed toolong. None of 
them favoured the continued dumping of pauper and criminal 
aliens at the expense of the,country, and to the detriment of the 
British workman. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the Leader 
of the Opposition, followed in a speech of unconscionable length, 
which, however, was far less trying than his ordinary efforts, as 
he made no attempt to be serious, but contented himself with 


The Debate in 
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pawky badinage at the expense of the Cabinet, which certainly 
occupies an absurd position owing to its impossible effort to 
divide the indivisible. The attempt to split Fiscal Reform 
like a bottle of soda water, the half supposed to be un- 
popular being transferred to unofficial shoulders, while the 
popular part is officially appropriated, simply covers the Cabinet 
with ridicule, and renders the position of every Ministerial 
candidate humiliating. The Leader of the Opposition complained 
that so far the Government had failed to give any intelligible 
explanation as to the meaning of Retaliation, and the House of 
Commons was ignorant as to whether it meant Parliamentary or 
merely Executive action. The absence of Mr. Balfour threw the 
Treasury Bench into confusion, and the duties of Leadership 
appear to have been. placed in commission, as at one moment 
Mr. Akers Douglas, the Home Secretary, acted as the Premier’s 
understudy, while the Chancellor of the Exchequer was charged 
with the thankless task of replying to Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. Considering the circumstances, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain acquitted himself of this invidious duty with no little 
tact and dexterity, and made several points at the expense of the 
Opposition Leader, as also of Sir William Harcourt, who rashly 
intervened. It was not his fault that he could not answer the 
question, to which the supporters of Tariff Reform are no less 
entitled to have a serious answer than its opponents. What do 
the Government mean by Retaliation ? 


As the outbreak of the War in the Far East has thrown the 
proceedings of Parliament completely into the 
shade, we may content ourselves with a passing 
reference to debates which have attracted little or no atten- 
tion beyond the precincts of Westminster. The general 
result has been a bitter disappointment to the Opposition 
and the Ishmaelites of the Free Food League, who for many 
months past have dreamt dreams and seen visions of a magnifi- 
cent Coalition rising on the ruins of the Balfour Cabinet. The 
failure of the attack has been particularly ignominious owing to 
the absence of the Prime Minister, who up to the time of writing 
has been unable to appear in the House of Commons, while 
Mr. Chamberlain went abroad on a much needed holiday in the 
opening days of the Session. That the Opposition should have 
been consistently beaten in the absence of the Unionist Leaders 
is a remarkable tribute to Radical incapacity, as also to the 
steady loyalty of the Unionist legions. Mr. Redmond was 
early in the field with a blood and thunder speech directed 
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against those amiable enthusiasts on the Treasury Bench 
who have beguiled themselves with the illusion that they 
were “killing Home Rule by kindness.” The Irish leader 
emphatically declared that there was no alternative to Home 
Rule, and he advocated the national cause with dramatic fervour. 
In passing he assailed the Government for playing with the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland on the University question, upon 
which he coolly demanded the immediate production of that 
Ministerial measure, which he hinted had been the subject of 
recent negotiations in Ireland. What added peculiar piquancy 
to Mr. Redmond’s tirade was that on the very same day Mr. 
Chamberlain was engaged in the patriotic task of saving the 
Liberal Unionist organisation from being disbanded by the 
Duke of Devonshire on the pretext that Home Rule had ceased 
to be a national peril, and that all political action must be 
subordinated to the preservation of Free Imports! After hearing 
the admirable speech of Mr. Chamberlain at the; Westminster 
Palace Hotel, the assembled Liberal Unionist delegates very 
wisely decided to repudiate the Duke of Devonshire’s effort to 
sacrifice Unionism to Free Foodism, and resolved to maintain 
their organisation. Mr. Redmond has been unwillingly -a 


valuable co-operator with Mr. Chamberlain in preserving Liberal 
Unionism. The Irish leader obtained but cold comfort from 
Mr. Wyndham, who was forced to confess that though he shared 
Mr. Balfour’s and Mr. Redmond’s views regarding a Catholic 
University, they had been unable to convert the Cabinet, and 
could not there:ore coerce the Party. Let us be thankful for 
small mercies. 


The next item was the much-advertised attack of Mr. Robson, 
one of the many hungry Radical lawyers now on 
the prowl, who moved an amendment founded 
on the report of the War Commission, condemning 
the Government for their want of preparation for the South 
African War. This is surely a case of the pot calling the kettle 
black, for while it is impossible for any patriotic Englishman 
to defend the performance of the Government in failing to 
foresee a war which they subsequently pronounced to have been 
“ inevitable,” it is not for a Party steeped in Pro-Boerism to cast 
the first stone—or, indeed, any stone. What efforts have ever 
been made, by Mr. Robson or by any of his political friends, 
to place either of our fighting services on a fighting footing 
before, during, or since the South African War ? What interest 
are they now taking in the German naval menace to this country? 


Rejected 
Amendments. 
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But though place-hunting politicians have no case on the Report 
of the War Commission, the super-subtle defences of Mr. 
Wyndham and other Ministers leave us completely cold, because 
it is the elementary duty of any Government engaged in negotia- 
tions pointing to war to be fully prepared for the failure of their 
diplomacy. This was not done in 1899. At the same time, Mr. 
Chamberlain, who has never sought to minimise Ministerial 
shortcomings, had no difficulty in carrying the war into the 
Opposition camp, and he was able to show that Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman had refused to sink Party differences 
and facilitate military preparations. After this exposure the 
Robson debate “ petered out,” even the Free Food Unionists 
having no excuse for voting against the Government, who secured 
a majority of 86 (278-192). Following up these fruitless recon- 
naissances, the enemy made a grand frontal attack on February 8, 
when Mr. Morley proposed his earth-shaking Amendment to 
the Address, which was understood to represent the com- 
bined wisdom of the Opposition Mandarins and the marplots 
of the Free Food League. After condemning the “con- 
flicting declarations” of his Majesty’s Ministers, the Morley 
Amendment declared “That the removal of protective duties 
has for more than half a century actively conduced to the vast 
extension of the trade and commerce of the realm, and to the 
welfare of its population ; and this House believes that, while the 
needs of social improvement are still manifold and urgent, any 
return to protective duties, more particularly when imposed on 
the food of the people, would be deeply injurious to our national 
strength, contentment, and well-being.” The debate lasted an 
entire week, at the end of which, in spite of the frantic efforts of 
the Free Importers, and some truly disastrous utterances from 
the Treasury Bench, which were, however, largely redeemed by 
the excellent speeches of Mr. Lyttelton, Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. 
Wyndham, the Morley amendment, though supported by twenty- 
seven Unionists, was rejected by the substantial majority of fifty- 
one (327 to 276). The Spectator declared in its issue of February 13 : 
“It is now obvious that the division on Monday night will be taken 
on the clear issue of Free Trade and Protection. No one who votes 
against Mr. Morley’s Amendment can later expect to be recognised 
as a genuine supporter of the Free Trade cause.” When it is 
remembered that among the minority of 276 “ genuine supporters 
of the Free Trade cause” were no less than sixty Irish Nationalists, 
who through the mouth of their leader specifically reserved 
judgment on the Fiscal question, and only voted with Mr. Morley . 
in order to destroy the Government, and who throughout this 
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controversy have been described by the Spectator as Protectionists, 
we Can gain some idea of the parlous prospects of the Cobdenite 
creed in the early years of the twentieth century. 


The Opposition had still one big gun in reserve, on which they 

; laced even more reliance than on the pieces 
She Coins deci discharged — viz., an Amendment to 
the Address moved by Mr. Herbert Samuel 
declaring the inexpediency of sanctioning any Ordinance per- 
mitting the introduction of indentured Chinese labourers into 
the Transvaal until the approval of the Colonists had been 
formally ascertained. In a superficial speech the mover affirmed 
that socially, morally and politically the importation of the 
Chinaman was intolerable, while economically it was unneces- 
sary. Why should the goldfields of South Africa be the only 
goldfields in the world which could not be worked with white 
labour? There were two reasons for this policy—viz., disin- 
clination on the part of the mining magnates to reorganise their 
industry and fear of trade unions and votes. The Amendment 
was seconded by Major Seely who, together with Mr. Winston 
Churchill, were later in the debate wittily described by Mr. Cust 
as “being willing to accept any Leaders on either side of the 
House who are prepared to follow them.” Mr. Lyttelton, the 
Colonial Secretary, in a long and exhaustive reply which greatly 
enhanced his rapidly rising reputation, satisfied the House of 
Commons that he had acted wisely in assenting to the policy of 
the Transvaal Government, which had been approved by the 
Legislative Council, and was endorsed by the great consensus of 
public opinion in the Colony. It was unfortunate that a country 
should be unable to provide its own labour, and more than 
unfortunate that white men in Africa would not do the work of 
black men, but we must take the facts as they were. There was 
no excuse for the suggestion that the House was being rushed, 
and the Government had only approved the policy in the belief 
that the labour to be introduced “ would be not a substitute for, 
but supplemental to, the labour of white men, and would 
increase and not diminish it,’ while it was a vital economic 
necessity to the Transvaal that the prosperity of its capital 
industry should be no longer postponed. The demand for a 
Referendum sounded plausible, but there was no precedent for 
such a course, which would involve very serious delay, while it 
was beset with constitutional difficulties. As the Boer Leaders 
were being appealed to, the Colonial Secretary pertinently 
reminded the House that their policy was to break up the native 
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locations and to compel the blacks to work. The two days’ 
debate closed, to the unconcealed chagrin of the Opposition, 
with a Ministerial majority of fifty-one—viz., 281 to 230. Nine 
Ministerialists voted for the Amendment, but there were a con- 
siderable number of abstentions. A subsequent attempt to 
reverse this vote gave Mr. Lyttelton an opportunity of making a 
first-class fighting speech and the Government a somewhat 
larger majority. 


The only other debate of which we need take note was the 
attack on the fiscal policy of the Government in 
the House of Lords under the auspices of Lord 
the “i ds Crewe ina speech which was evidently intended 
"to be witty, seeing that it contained cheap jokes 

about “ the travelling mountebanks of the Tariff Reform League.” 
He asked the Government what steps they proposed to take to 
give effect to the policy of “Negotiation and Retaliation” an- 
nounced by Lord Lansdowne on February 2, and he concluded 
by moving “That no duty upon imports in the United Kingdom 
from foreign countries, or from British Colonies and dependencies, 
should be imposed, modified, or removed, without the formal 
consent of Parliament to each such proposal.” Lord Salisbury 
replied on behalf of the Government in a maiden speech with a 
surprisingly Cobdenite flavour. He did not pretend to have 
prejudices on the subject, but Protection appeared to him to 
involve that everything should be dearer, while on the other 
hand there was no reason to suppose that every one would be 
richer. He emphatically repudiated Preference, which formed 
no part of the policy of the Government, and Ministers 
“were not concerned to defend the policy of that distinguished 
statesman Mr. Chamberlain.” Their duty was limited to 
defending their own policy, but unfortunately neither Lord 
Salisbury nor any of his colleagues have yet furnished 
any intelligible exposition of the official policy, which the speaker 
excused himself from doing on the ground that “it was not 
worth while to elaborate a policy of retaliation and negotiation 
when noble lords opposite would refuse to accept that policy, 
whatever the details might be.” But there are other people to be 
considered besides “noble lords opposite,” and Ministers must 
realise that they will never be able to persuade the country to 
buy a pig ina poke. Lord Salisbury added that the Government 
would regard Lord Crewe’s motion as a vote of want of confi- 
dence, and he met it by the following amendment : “ This House, 
while affirming the constitutional doctrine that all fiscal arrange- 
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ments of this country must be subject to the full and effective 
control of Parliament over taxation, is not prepared to lay down 
rules for the guidance of future Parliaments as to the exact 
method in which such control should be exercised by them in 
cases which may hereafter arise.” Lord Selborne managed to 
put a little wine into the Ministerial water, and showed that he at 
any rate sympathised with Mr. Chamberlain, while he made effec- 
tive use of the recent “ climb down” of Germany on “ the mere 
whisper of retaliation” by our Government. Unfortunately, 
Lord Lansdowne, later in the debate, undid the good effect of 


Lord Selborne’s speech by a repudiation of Preference worthy of 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach. 


The outstanding feature of the debate in the Lords was 
the effort of the Duke of Devonshire to 
The Duke of 


explain his conduct during the fortnight last 
autumn between the publication of Mr. Balfour’s 
pamphlet and the resignation of Lord George 
Hamilton, Mr. Ritchie, and Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and his 
own resignation after Mr. Balfour’s Sheffield speech. We need 
not labour the incident, as the Duke’s confession is positively 
disarming. After he knew that Mr. Chamberlain would resign, 
his own difficulties “ were mainly of a personal, not of a public 
character.” He pointed out to Mr. Balfour that the withdrawal 
of the Colonial Secretary would probably have the same effect on 
the minds of those of his colleagues who had already tendered 
their resignations, and whose resignations had been accepted. 
But he learnt from Mr. Balfour that the latter had no intention 
of inviting those particular colleagues to reconsider their resigna- 
tions. At first the Duke not unnaturally felt that he would be 
wanting in loyalty to those colleagues “ with whom I had been in 
communication, who had consulted me as to their course, and 
whom I had consulted as to mine,” unless he at once told them 
of the important fact of Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation, of which 
they were not aware, and placed himself in their hands. “On 
reflection, however, I considered that as nothing which I could 
do would alter their position, I had no right to ask them to take 
any responsibility for my own conduct, which affected myself 
alone, and that my decision must be made solely on public 
grounds.” He therefore decided that, under these new cir- 
cumstances, it was his duty to stay in the Cabinet and to 
exercise his influence in guiding or restraining the Ministerial 
policy. He admitted having seen the sympathetic letter 
addressed by Mr. Balfour to Mr. Chamberlain. 


Devonshire’s 
Apologia. 
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I think if I had at that time fully grasped the significance of that letter 

my decision would have been a different one. But I can only plead in excuse 
that the letter was only read to me, that I had no opportunity of considering 
its terms carefully ; and I will also ask noble lo:ds to remember that this was 
the third day of these proceedings, days which had been occupied incessantly 
in meetings of the Cabinet, in interviews, and in correspondence, and the strain 
upon my mind was very great, as I think it would have been on the mind of 
any man. I was not in a position, my mind was not so clear and lucid as it 
ought to have been, and I did not, as I ought to have done, fully grasp the 
significance of the terms in which the resignation had been accepted. 
On the following day the Duke of Devonshire interviewed the 
Private Secretary of the Prime Minister, and also had an oppor- 
tunity of reading Mr. Balfour’s correspondence with Mr. Cham- 
berlain, which now filled his mind “with the very greatest 
anxiety,’ and made him doubt whether he had acted wisely in 
remaining in the Cabinet, but he felt it was too late to recall his 
decision, and that notwithstanding the terms of his letter to 
Mr. Chamberlain, the Prime Minister’s declarations would not 
be inconsistent with his previous expectations, and he impressed 
this view on the Private Secretary. Then came the Speech at 
Sheffield, which pace the Duke was a mere platform edition of 
the pamphlet which the Duke had swallowed, and for this very 
reason caused no little irritation to all genuine Tariff Reformers 
at Sheffield. It, however, served the Duke as a pretext for 
retirement. We believe that the real cause of the Duke of 
Devonshire’s resignation was that he became unconsciously 
entangled in a coalition cabal engineered by certain sharp-witted 
men, whose wits had been sharpened by disappointment, and 
who conceived that under the agis of the Duke of Devonshire 
they might yet aspire to play an important part in the mis- 
management of national affairs. Be the cause what it may 
the Duke of Devonshire is now an irreconcilable enemy 
of the Government. He appears to be within measurable 
distance of becoming a Home Ruler, as he concluded his 
speech in the House of Lords by a renewed declaration of 
war against all Unionist candidates who were Tariff Reformers, 
and he followed Lord Crewe into the lobby. But the late 
Leader of the Liberal Unionists and Leader of the House of 
Lords has so grievously impaired his influence by his incon- 
sistent attitude during the present controversy, that he was 
followed by a mere handful of Peers, while the Government 
secured a majority of more than two to one (98 to 47). 
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The Committee for the Reconstruction of the War Office, con- 
The Military —— = E aha sao Sir 
Denaiiiien — arke, presente t er eport wit com- 
mendable promptitude, and as its publication was 
accompanied hy the announcement that the Government had 
decided to adopt its main recommendations, we find ourselves in 
the midst of a military revolution which, it must be said, has 
been wonderfully well received both in civilian and Army circles. 
The office of Commander-in-Chief is to be abolished, and an 
Army Council, of a similar type to the Admiralty Board, is to be 
installed in the War Office, while an Inspector-General “to 
inspect and report on” the efficiency of the military forces, will 
apparently act as the nexus between the Army and the Adminis- 
tration. The new Army Council will consist of seven members 
—viz., the Secretary of State, four Military Members, the Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary, and the Financial Secretary. The 
First Army Lord will regulate questions of military policy, war 
staff duties, intelligence, plans of operations, training, military 
history, higher education, and war regulations, and will thus take 
the place of the General Staff of Continental armies. The Second 
Army Lord will deal with all questions of personnel, with recruit- 
ing, pay, discipline, rewards, and peace regulations. The Third will 
be responsible for supply and transport, including clothing ; while 
the Fourth will deal with armaments and fortifications. It looks 
like a dissipation of responsibility, but there is no withstanding the 
modern craze for Committees and Boards. No less important is 
the proposal of Lord Esher’s Committee to develop the Defence 
Committee of the Cabinet by giving it a permanent bureau, 
which shall deal directly with the Premier, whose presidency is 
declared to be a sine gua non of its efficiency. No doubt the 
whole question will be thrashed out in Parliament, where consti- 
tutional pedants will doubtless have a good deal to say, and 
probably Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman will urge that it is bad 
for the Premier to be in such close contact with the fighting 
services, as it may tend to make him think of fighting! We 
trust, however, that the Party of Progress will at any rate be 
sufficiently strong to insist on the proposed development of the 
Committtee of National Defence, which appears to offer some 
faint prospect of preventing the British Cabinet from drifting 
absolutely unprepared into War according to precedent. 
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Mr. Arnold-Forster has not let the grass grow under his feet, 
— and the appointment of the new Army Lords 
speedily followed the report of the Committee. 
manent. All have distinguished themselves in the field, 
which does not necessarily mean that they are incompetent in 
Council. Sir Neville Lyttelton becomes the First Army Lord, 
the other three being respectively General Douglas, who was 
Lord Methuen’s Chief Staff Officer in South Africa; General 
Plumer, whose name is a household word ; and General Wolfe 
Murray, the late Quartermaster-General in India. The abolition 
of the office of Commander-in-Chief has necessitated the retire- 
ment of Lord Roberts, though at one time it was hoped that he 
might be willing to undertake the exhausting duties of Inspector- 
General of the Forces. ‘This, unfortunately, his health would 
not allow, but it is gratifying to learn that, “at the special request 
of the Prime Minister, Lord Roberts has consented to place his 
services at the disposal of the Committee of Imperial Defence.” 
The knowledge that he has not completely severed his connection 
with the British Army, of which he has been so brilliant an 
ornament, is very gratifying to the public, which has ever 
cherished the warmest respect and indeed affection for this noble 
and gallant soldier, who literally saved the British Empire in 
South Africa in the dark days of 1900. He turned the tide of 
defeat with such magical skill as to make it almost impossible to 
recall the situation he retrieved. The national appreciation has 
been admirably expressed in the Army Order issued by the King 
(the first Order issued under the auspices of the new Army Council) 
on the retirement of Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, which runs as 
follows : 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 
February 18, 1904. 


I desire on behalf of My Army to express my deep regret at taking leave of 
Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, K.G., V.C., who retires from active employment 
on relinquishing the high office of Commander-in-Chief, which will not again 
be filled. 

For over fifty years the Field-Marshal has served Queen Victoria, My 
beloved and lamented Mother, and Myself, in India, in Africa, and at Home 
with the highest distinction. During that long period he has performed every 
duty entrusted to him with unswerving zeal and unfailing success. 

I am unable to part with My Commander-in-Chief, without returning publicly 
to him My thanks, and those of My Army which he has commanded, for the 
invaluable services he has rendered to My Empire, and I ask all ranks of My 
Army to profit by the example of his illustrious career, and of his single- 
minded devotion to his Sovereign and to his country. 


Epwarp R, ET I. 
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We have the mournful duty of recording the death of Sir 
Sir Leslie Leslie eager, which took place on February 22, 
Stephen. after a painless but protracted illness, the dis- 

comfort and the weariness of which he bore with 
cheerful resignation. His death creates a gap in English letters 
which is unlikely to be filled. That he was an eminent philo- 
sophical writer goes without saying, but it was as a biographer 
and an essayist that he so endeared himself to his own day and 
generation as finally to become recognised as perhaps the most 

delightful writer of English prose. His charm consisted in a 

curiously intimate and personal note which made every reader 

feel that he enjoyed the friendship of the writer. This was 
because Sir Leslie Stephen was very much more than a man of 
letters. He was dominated by a moral interest in mankind, 
and though he probably never deliberately wrote anything with 

a purpose, he diffused an atmosphere which was far more 

creative of good than the conscious efforts of men with missions. 

But there is no need for us to impress his merits on our readers, 
because during the last ten years he has enriched the National 
Review with many essays as fascinating as any which have 

appeared since the death of Charles Lamb. 


eR REY 


THE COLLAPSE OF RUSSIA IN THE 
FAR EAST 


I CAN discover nothing in past naval history quite like the events 
of the first ten days of war between Russia and Japan. As the 
result of them one of the most poweful fleets in the world has 
been for all practical purposes wiped out, without any serious 
damage to the victor or the loss of a single ship on his part, 
while the Russian field army has been compelled to face the 
prospect of retreating some hundreds of miles, thus abandoning 
to Japan the whole of the south of Manchuria and the two great 
naval fortresses of Port Arthur and Vladivostock, which, with- 
out the support of a strong army in the field, may be expected 
to fall. 

The victory of Japan at sea came as no surprise to me, I 
find that some four years ago in this Review I wrote: “The 
Japanese Navy is quite strong enough to drive the Russian flag 
from the Pacific, while the Japanese ships have behind them 
close at hand all the resources of Japan, with her dockyards and 
coal-mines. Distance is enormously in Japan’s favour ” (Sep- 
tember 1900). But with a knowledge of the Russian and 
Japanese ersonnel, I anticipated a better fight being made by 
the Russians, and never for a moment thought that they would 
allow themselves to be torpedoed in an open anchorage thus 
miserably and ingloriously, or that their authorities with 
supreme ineptitude would scatter their forces and fritter them 
away in what Napoleon called fetits paquets. And as for an 
admiral who gives a dance on shore while his fleet is expecting 
—or ought to be expecting—torpedo attack, such a pheno- 
menon has never yet been seen in war. It is dereliction of 
duty far more scandalous than Byng’s, and we punished Byng 
with death. Butthe proceedings of Russia at every turn display 
the same kind of fatuous contempt for the enemy that marked 
the British operations at the opening of the South African War. 
Only the enemy here is infinitely more formidable. 

On paper the Russian fleet had an excellent chance of 
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success, had it been properly handled and disposed. I give a list 
of the important fighting ships on the two sides, with the year 
of launch and tonnage, as these data enable a good judgment to 
be formed of the fighting value, apart from questions of personnel. 
To show what losses Russia has suffered, I enclose ships, which 
at the date of writing were known to be disabled, in brackets : 


RussIAN FLEET, Battleships, 7. JAPANESE FLEET, Battleships, 6. 


(Tzarevitch), 1901, 13,000 tons. Mikasa, 1900, 15,200 tons. 
(Retvisan), 1900, 12,700 tons. Hatsuse 
Pobieda, 1900, 12,600 tons. Asahi 
Peresviet, 1898, 12,600 tons. Shikishima, 1898, 14,800 tons. 
Sevastopol, 1895, 10,900 tons. Fuji 
(Poltava) Yashima 
Petropavlosk 


} 1899, 15,000 tons. 


} 1896, 12,300 tons. 
1894, 10,900 tons. 


Modern Armoured Cruisers, 6. 


Modern Armoured Cruisers, 2 Monin 


Gromovoi, 1899, 12,300 tons, Tokiwa 
(Bayan), 1900, 7800 tons.* Idzumo\ 
Total, 9 ships. Iwate J 
Yakumo 

Adzuma 

Total, 12 ships. 


\ 1898, 9750 tons. 


1899, 1900, 9800 tons. 


} 1899, 9800 tons, 


The odds, though distinctly against the Russians, were not so to 
such a degree as to preclude the hope of an evenly contested 
battle at sea, or, it may be, a small success, if the Russian fer- 
sonnel had been good. The Russians had one more battleship 
than the Japanese, if they had four fewer armoured cruisers ; and 
though their ships on the whole were smaller, they were of 
slightly more modern type. Two of the Japanese battleships 
were distinctly inferior to the much older Russian Sevas‘opol 
class. The Russians of recent years have built exceedingly 
good ships. 

The Russians had nothing to gain by waiting. The Japanese 
fleet was certain to be reinforced, towards the close of February, 
by two very powerful armoured cruisers which had been bought 
from the Argentine. Therefore, everything urged the Russians 
to make an immediate trial of strength, or, if they were not 
prepared to face so bold a policy, to send their fleet to Vladi- 
vostock, where it would have been comparatively secure from 
torpedo attack. But instead of altering their dispositions to 
meet the Japanese, Admiral Alexeieff and his subordinate, Vice- 
Admiral Starck, contented,themselves with expressing in public 
and private derisive contempt for the Japanese navy and army. 
They took no steps whatever to prepare for war, though 
Admiral Alexeieff had been deliberately planning a conflict 

* It is not certain whether this ship is out of action, though she is 
reported to have been torpedoed. 
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with Japan since 1895, when he was in charge of the fleet of 
the Triple Alliance in the Far East, and when it is thought by 
some of the most capable observers that at one moment only 
the sudden appearance of Admiral Fremantle on the scene, 
with a British fleet ready for business, prevented Russia from 
crushing the Japanese, Alexeieff placed four of his good ships 
(the Gromovoi and three other excellent cruisers) at Vladivostock, 
where they were more than 1000 miles from the rest of the 
fleet at Port Arthur; he stationed the fine fast cruiser Variag 
and a poor little gunboat at Chemulpho; and the rest of his 
force he placed outside the harbour at Port Arthur. One 
gropes in vain for any sign of calculated plan or intelligence 
in these dispositions. The only thing that can be said about 
them is that the dispositions of our own Admiralty in critical 
times have on occasions been not very much better. 

On February 6 negotiations were broken off by Japan. 
That is to say, Japan intimated that she had found persuasion 
useless, and was therefore determined to resort to the other 
alternative in international disputes, the use of force. But 
though the Russian authorities in the Far East must have been 
informed of this event (indeed, we were told during the 
negotiations that everything was being referred to Admiral 
Alexeieff), they changed nothing ; made no alteration ; did not 
call in their detachments, and this though they must have 
known from their secret service that Japan was thoroughly in 
earnest and that her fleet was ready to act at a moment’s 
notice. If they had troubled to consult their own history, 
they would have discovered that Russia never waited to 
declare war, and that in 1853 and 1877 she struck without 
further notice than the formal cessation of negotiations, which 
is always accounted an indication that war is coming. Nothing 
was done to improve the position of the Port Arthur fleet. So 
events proceeded till the fatal February 8 arrived, which 
probably ruined the chances of Russia. 

The Japanese fleet, in what force is still uncertain, but 
probably with every available fightiig ship, left Sasebo on the 
7th, caught two Russian ships at Chemulpho, and wiped them 
out on the following day by long-range fire, without a single 
Japanese casualty. Their torpedo craft the night of the 8th 
ran in among the Russian battleships off Port Arthur, and did 
much what they liked with their helpless enemy. After firing 
two torpedoes each, three of which are known to have taken 
effect, fatally injuring three of the best Russian ships, if not more, 
they retired from the scene of action unscathed. Next morning 
this amazing attack was followed up by the Japanese fleet 
which shelled the Russian ships at extreme range, and damaged 
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another four vessels. The Russian tactics were wretched, and 
their gunnery seems to have been beneath contempt. It was a 
demoralising exhibition on their part, and was followed by 
further catastrophes in the next few days, as two ships sunk 
or damaged themselves on the mine field protecting Dalny, 
and another was disabled in a second torpedo attack. Though 
some of the vessels injured by gun-fire may be speedily 
repaired, the torpedoed ships can safely be reckoned as out of 
the war. Even if the actual rents in their skins are patched up, 
the shock to the bulkheads and internal fittings will be such that 
their complete reconstruction below water will be necessary. 
The Japanese could do nothing with the torpedoed Ting Yuen, 
when they captured Wei-hai-wei, though on her they had only 
used their weak 14-in. Whitehead, which is not to be compared 
with the 18-in. weapon employed at Port Arthur. 

As for the Vladivostock squadron, up to date it has done 
nothing but burn coal and steam fruitlessly about the Japan 
Sea. It should be destroyed before many more weeks are out. 

At the date of writing, the Russian effective naval force con- 
centrated in the Far East does not exceed four battleships. 
Against this the Japanese can now place fourteen armoured 
ships, the two vessels from Europe having arrived. The odds 
are hopeless for Russia, and there is not the faintest prospect of 
the naval situation changing. The Russian Baltic squadron would 
be destroyed or captured if it really attempted to reach the East, 
but its cruise so far has been rather more fatuous than Admiral 
Camara’s, What has happened is that the Russian navyas a serious 
force has ceased to exist. There still are Russian ships, built 
and building, but all confidence in the fleet is gone, and in the 
Russian fersonnel there must be just that demoralising sense of 
inferiority to the Japanese that the French navy felt after the 
disaster of the Nile. Seven of the best battleships, two of the 
best armoured cruisers, half a dozen of the finest protected 
cruisers in the world, are either destroyed or doomed to capture. 
The balance of naval power has inclined heavily towards the 
combination of England and Japan, though the present Admiralty 
is doing its level best to lose the British advantage by under- 
building. 

As an Englishman who has always liked and admired France, 
I can realise the shock which this change has meant to France ; 
in a moment her trusted ally has been proved to be a broken 
reed. Each Russian battleship destroyed seems in French eyes 
an equal addition to the British fleet.* Yet France has absolute 


* How violent the shock has been is shown by the following table: Exclud- 
ing the Port Arthur and Vladivostock ships, and counting them as pieces which 
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security for the future in the fact that she is now reconciled to 
England, though it might have been otherwise had these events 
happened four years ago. As for the fantastic ideas of a 
Japanese attack on French Indo-China, with which a section of 
the French press is alarming itself, it may be said here once and 
for all that neither England nor Japan looks with the smallest 
disquietude upon the work of civilisation which France is doing 
in the East. A Japanese attack on Indo-China is as probable as 
a Japanese attack on India. 

The success of Japan at sea involves similar success on land, 
where the great army of which Japan disposes can be used to the 
best advantage to drive home the blows struck against the 
Russian fleet. The collapse of the Russian army, to the astonish- 
ment of the world, seems to be following the collapse of the 
Russian fleet. That is the meaning of the retirement from 
Southern Manchuria, an event which proves the absurd falsity 
of the Russian myth that a Russian force of 500,000 men had 
been collected in the Far East. Asa matter of fact, it would 
be difficult to forward the necessary supplies of food, ammu- 
nition and stores for an army of over 200,000, if so many, by 
the single line of railway through Siberia. The “irresistible 
force” which is to be collected at Harbin will therefore be inferior 
in numbers to the available Japanese army by about 2 to 5. 

What has happened in the Far East is an upheaval in the 
political world, comparable with the eruption of Mont Pelée 
in the physical world. Japan has shattered the prestige of the 
Russian colossus. She has saved China from dismemberment, 
and Europe from the calamity which would have certainly 
followed at no distant date after the disruption of the Chinese 
Empire. It has always been the aim of Russia to use China 
against Europe, just as in 1901 she, who is now feigning fears 
of the “ Yellow Peril,” attempted to induce Japan to join her 
in a combination against England. That is a chapter in history 
which has yet to be written, but there are men in England and 
are off the board, the battleships of the great European Powers stand as follows, 
built and building : 

England. France. Germany. Russia. 

Ready—Large modern battleships . - 29* II 10 4 

Smaller or older . . ‘ . 24T 19+ 13 13 
Building (including 1904 programmes)— 
Large battleships . , , » 422 6 $f) 10 
The new Chilian ships are included in the British figures “ Ready.” The 
powerful armoured cruisers are: 
England. France. Germany. Russia. 

Modern armoured cruisers—Ready . . 14f ot 4t ° 

Building . 18 8 3 o 
4 in the Far East. + 1 ditto. t 3 ditto. 
VOL. XLII 
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Japan whose mouths may be unsealed by present events and 
who may write it. The answer to the Russian press campaign, 
accusing England of treason to Europe because in defence of 
British interests she has become the ally of Japan, is provided 
by that brilliant French officer, General Frey, of the French 
Colonial Army. ‘I may add,” he writes, “that England laughs 
quite rightly, now that she has made the alliance with Japan, at 
those who reproach her—in the same manner that they will 
reproach us—for deserting the cause of the Western nations,” 
and he discusses the idea of France and Russia forming an 
alliance with China. As General Frey took part in the Pekin 
Expedition of 1900, his opinion on the alliance is of some 
interest: he scoffs at the “‘ Yellow Peril.” 

The truth is that the “ Yellow Peril” does not exist. No 
Eastern State can become formidable to the West unless it adopts 
Western ideas as well as Western arms. Mr. Pearson’s pro- 
found error lay in supposing that Western arms alone gave 
victory. If so, China would have been a formidable Power 
any time these last twenty years. The roots of Western 
superiority go far deeper; they are intellectual ; they are 
economic ; and it is the amazing fact about Japan that she 
understood this forty years ago. She did not whiten her face ; 
she civilised her heart. Just as her achievements in naval 
history are unparalleled, so also in the political and economic 
sphere there is nothing quite like the flying leap which she has 
taken in the lifetime of many of us, from the habits, arms, and 
ideas of the Elizabethan age, to the grim competition of the 
twentieth century. Retaining the old contempt for pain and 
death and the old heroic aspirations, she has grafted on to 
them something even greater than the West can teach, in the 
strenuous earnestness of her life, her exalted patriotism, the 
ardour for science and research and the will to go forward, at 
the cost of whatever sacrifices. 

And the reward of this fortitude ? Perhaps it fell to her on 
that day, in 1900, when at Pekin a great soldier, who had 
followed the march of the Allied armies, declared : “ There 
are three civilised nations here to-day ; England, Japan, and 
the United States ; the rest are savages.” It may have been 
severe to the other Powers, but it was not unjustly provoked 
by the awful scenes of murder and rapine upon the line of 
march of some of the Allies. 

The British and American soldiers who marched side by 
side with the Japanese know the real truth about the “ Yellow 
Peril.” There are worse Huns in the West than any in the 
East. IGNOTUS. 
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THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN 
AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY 


IT has always been admitted in England as an unquestionable 
fact that the Balance of Power in Europe necessitates the exist- 
ence of a strong State in the centre of Europe, on the spot where 
the dual monarchy of the Habsburgs has been built up in the 
course of centuries, not so much by conquest as by well-planned 
marriages, in accordance with the old Habsburgian maxim : Bedla 
gerant alii, tu, felix Austria, nube. As a matter of fact, women’s 
goodwill played a great part in the growth of the Habsburgian 
power ever since the time of Margaret, known as “ Maultasche,” 
which nickname showed that her beauty indeed was question- 
able, but that in the opinion of Rudolph of Habsburg the Tyrol 
was worth having. The dynasty owes the crown of Hungary 
also to a woman: to Mary, widow of Louis II., King of 
Hungary, who was killed at the battle of Mohacs, and sister of 
Ferdinand Duke of Austria, who married King Louis’ sister. 
Queen Mary was quite prepared to buy the votes of the most 
influential Hungarian magnates, which unfortunately were for 
sale, and Ferdinand was elected King of Hungary. Besides the 
chink of golden coin which sounded pleasant in the ears of the 
magnates, a further inducement was provided by the fact that 
it sounded well at that time that the younger brother of the 
most powerful Sovereign of Europe (the Emperor Charles V.) 
should be called upon to defend Hungary against the Turkish 
invasion, This, however, he scarcely ever attempted to do, and 
Hungary was simply looked upon as a buffer, good enough for 
the purpose of attenuating the shock of Turkish power against 
Imperial Germany. Twelve times during his reign Ferdinand 
broke faith with the Hungarian Constitution ; and while Tran- 
sylvania, Sclavonia, Croatia, and two-thirds of Hungary were 
lost to the Kingdom, the rest was preserved only by the pay- 
ment of an annual tribute to the Porte. Yet, had he wished 
it, Ferdinand would have been in a position to effectively 
promote the defence of his Hungarian Kingdom ; for at that 
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time the power of the Habsburg dynasty reached its apogee. 
The preponderance of the Emperor Charles V. completely upset 
the balance of power in Europe ; and that proud Sovereign, who 
waged a destructive war merely out of spite because he was 
knocked out of his saddle ina friendly tournament by the lance 
of King Francis I. of France, would certainly have scorned the 
idea that his descendant, the Emperor and King Francis-Joseph 
(whom misfortune has made wise, and age has made benignant), 
should thereafter become the chief guarantee of the balance of 
power in Europe. 

Notwithstanding the personal qualities of Francis-Joseph 
developed by a long series of trials inflicted by fate, and not- 
withstanding his love of peace and the respect he personally 
shows for the laws he has sanctioned (in which respect he is 
unique in his long ancestral line), the exceptional patience which 
the “ Kaiser ” shows towards his Austrian subjects, to whom he 
gave such freedom as they never enjoyed before, has not had 
the effect of promoting public peace in Austria. On the contrary 
since a year or more there seems to be a competition between 
the Vienna “Reichsrath” and the Parliament in Budapest as to 
which of the two shall be the more successful in bringing 
the normal transaction of State affairs to a deadlock. The 
reason for this condition differs widelyin Austria and in Hungary; 
yet in both cases they so clearly derive their essential origin 
from the natural development of events, that there is no chance 
of any permanent settlement taking place either in Austria or in 
Hungary, unless certain transformations are effected in both 
countries. Unfortunately, however, the traditions of the dynasty 
still make a desperate stand against the introduction of these 
modifications, although it is clear that it would be to the 
interest of the Habsburgs not to oppose what looks like the 
irresistible development of the logic of history, but rather to 
hasten the conclusion, in order that a natural compromise may 
as soon as possible be effected between an apparently unalter- 
able situation and the interests of the dynasty, to which both 
Austria and Hungary are bound by the ties of law and tradition. 
At present there is no evidence of the existence of any sub- 
versive tendency nor of any want of loyalty towards the dynasty, 
except perhaps in the case of a few men who wear cornflowers 
in their button-holes in Vienna—an innocent trick, which is noi 
likely to endanger the throne of Francis-Joseph, who, though 
certainly he was not liked in his youth, is universally respected 
in his old age. 

It would be impossible to attempt to give an insight into the 
reasons of what has been taking place for some time past in 
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Budapest and in Vienna without giving some historical and 
legal explanations which may perhaps not be entirely devoid of 
interest, more especially as I may take i; for granted that the 
English public still takes an interest in the affairs of Hungary 
and Austria, though perhaps that interest is not so great, nor is it 
of the same nature, as that which was felt for Hungary immedi- 
ately after that gallant nation had failed in its struggle for national 
independence, and at the time when Louis Kossuth came to 
England to lay his hand on the heart of the English people, 
and to find that it beat strong and true for the cause of freedom 
and humanity. 

In our day there is a strong notion abroad that England has 
an interest in the affairs of Eastern Europe on which the state 
of Hungary and Austria may exercise considerable influence ; 
and this explains why the English daily press follows so closely 
the development of events in the realms of the Habsburg 
Monarchy. I suppose that every manin England can be made 
to see the following fact clearly ; namely, that the power of 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy is weakened by the permanent 
want of internal peace, by the strife of the different nations 
and races which are comprised in the abstract conception of 
Imperial Austria. As a matter of fact Austria is nothing more 
or less than a small province, partly prosperous and partly 
picturesque, with which Bohemia, Galicia, Moravia, Styria, 
Tyrol, &c., have nothing in common. The inhabitants of these 
provinces of the Empire (some of which were independent and 
powerful States for centuries) would revolt at the idea that they 
should rank as part and parcel of an imaginary non-existent 
“ Austrian nation.” The title itself of “ Emperor of Austria” has 
not, perhaps, been very happily chosen. To the inhabitants of 
the so-called Empire of Austria it produces about the same 
effect as it may be supposed would be produced in the case of 
the English, the Scotch, and the Irish, if through scme 
extraordinary circumstance the King of Great Britain znd 
Ireland suddenly decided to call himself “ King of Wales,” and 
demanded that his subjects should henceforth be considered 
Welshmen. Such a pretension would hardly do in England, and 
its equivalent has never succeeded in Austria. The fact is that 
the denomination “ Emperor of Austria” is only ninety-eight 
years old; the title having been assumed by the Emperor 
Francis II. when Napoleon I. abolished the fiction of the 
“ Holy Roman Empire,” and Francis II. ceased to be Empero1 
of Germany. An imperial title had to be found somewhere, and 
there was much ado about it. The first title proposed was that 
of Emperor of Hungary; but the Hungarians protested 
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energetically against it, out of allegiance to the Apostolic crown 
of Saint Stephen. The next title suggested was that of Emperor 
of Pannonia ; but fortunately it was soon discarded : indeed it 
would have amounted to a historical blunder ; besides, it would 
have been rather theatrical, savouring somewhat of Offenbach’s 
Grand-Duke of Geroldstein, Finally, the imperial title was taken 
from the small province of Austria, of which the Habsburgs had 
been Dukes long before they became Kings of Hungary and of 
Bohemia. The ruling House of Austria appears to have been 
always predestined to climb to higher rank, and to attain to more 
exalted titles ; and certainly the Habsburgs did all they could 
to promote this tendency. No scion of the long line of 
Habsburgs was so bent upon this as the restless Duke Rudolph 
IV., whose first trouble was that he had no right to wear a golden 
cross at the top of his ducal sable cap: a privilege which he 
ultimately obtained from the Emperor of Germany. This success 
seems to have encouraged him, and historians have discovered 
to their astonishment that he ordered imaginary letters-patent 
to be drawn up (in imitation of those which the most ancient 
“Kings of Germany” used to grant), and that these forged 
letters conferred exceptional privileges on Austria and its 
Dukes. The Emperor Charles IV. was taken in, and was on the 
point of recognising the authenticity of these “ pseudo-ancient ” 
letters patent, when Petrarch, the famous Italian poet and envoy, 
revealed the plot. Charles IV. was indignant, and we are bound 
to suppose that Rudolph IV. felt rather ashamed ; but this did 
not prevent his using, on the basis of the imaginary letters-patent, 
the title of Archduke in all his relations with other rulers except 
his suzerain the Emperor, and King Louis the Great of Hungary, 
who was reputed the finest knight of his age, in whose presence 
Rudolph had a somewhat awkward feeling. 

The House of Austria having climbed to the highest rank, it 
was easy to obtain for it general recognition ; but it was less 
easy to create an Austrian “nation.” The high-sounding title 
of Emperor of Austria has remained therefore meaningless to 
this day. Indeed, no power on earth would induce a Czech, for 
instance, to feel that he belongs to the Austrian “nation.” He 
is an Austrian subject because he cannot help himself, but he is 
a Bohemian and not an Austrian. He proudly remembers that 
Bohemia was powerful and its kings were mighty even when 
the Habsburgs were but simple lords of their small castle in 
Switzerland, where, being poor, they used to escort with their 
men-at-arms the German merchants, who paid them for 
their services for fear of the robber-lords who infested all 
Germany. The Bohemian remembers that the Kings of Bohemia 
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of the House of Luxemburg sat on the Imperial throne ; that 
King Ottokar besieged the first Habsburg “ Kaiser” in Vienna, 
and that the Bohemian knights would have killed him at 
Diirnkrut had not Ladislas King of Hungary come to his 
rescue, for which service the crafty Emperor paid by trying to 
deprive Ladislas’ kingdom of its independence. Bohemia was 
never conquered by the Habsburgs; the crown of Saint Wen- 
ceslas was placed freely and by election on the head of that 
same Ferdinand who managed to become King of Hungary 
also. That monarch pledged his oath to the Bohemian Diet to 
keep the laws and to defend the independence of Bohemia ; 
but twenty-one years later he abrogated the old Bohemian 
Constitution at the meeting of the Diet of the land known as 
“the bloody Diet,” for the reason that he caused all those who 
stood up for the laws of their country to be killed. 

This, however, was only a preliminary to what Ferdinand II. 
did with Bohemia, who had the half of the population of the 
kingdom exterminated because of their Protestant religion. 
This frightful blood-letting sent Bohemia to sleep for over 
two centuries; but the light of freedom which dawned on 
Austria after the Imperial defeat of 1866 caused Bohemia to 
awake, and no such bleeding, such debilitating narcotic, as 
Ferdinand II. administered in 1620 can be repeated in the 
twentieth century, even if there were any disposition to attempt 
it, which there certainly is not. 

The case of Bohemia shows how matters stand in Austria. 
On the one hand we find the Imperial power and traditions as 
strictly German as ever. The Emperor and those who sur- 
round him persistently fail to see that it is useless to try to keep 
up the German character of the Austrian Empire since the day 
that it was excluded from Germany, and in view of the fact 
that the German minority of Austria no longer has.the big 
German world to back it up, The Germans of Austria them- 
selves share the illusions of the Court, and will not get used to the 
idea that the days of German hegemony are over. On the other 
hand, we find the Sclavonic races of Austria, which represent 
racial conglomerations of power and historical importance in 
the past, and are perfectly conscious of the fact that, taken 
together, they form the majority of the population of Austria, 
constituting as they do two-thirds, and the Germans barely 
one-third, of the total population. The basis of all constitu- 
tional government is the rule of the majority; and as the 
majority in Austria is Sclavonic, it is clear that Austria cannot 
be governed constitutionally by the German minority against 
the will of the Sclavonic majority. It is very probable there- 
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fore that the state of affairs which has existed in Vienna for the 
last seven years, and has entirely put a stop to the normal 
working of parliamentary government, is not likely to come to 
an end ; on the contrary, it probably will become, with only a 
few short intervals of respite, the permanent condition of 
Austria. 

There appears to be no way out of this difficulty, except by 
conferring on the different Austrian provinces a considerable 
measure of autonomy on the federal principle. This appears 
to be a natural solution which forces itself on the mind; so 
much so that a move in this direction was made very soon after 
a Constitution was granted to Austria. The first constitutional 
Cabinet having made an attempt to pass an electoral law which 
would have favoured the Germans in Austria, the Polish, 
Slovene, and Italian members of the House at once and “en 
masse” left Parliament. The consequence of this singular 
strike was that the Cabinet fell, and that the succeeding Cabinet 
at once adopted the federalistic ideas of Count Belcredi, and 
began to try to come to an understanding with the Bohemians 
and the Poles. The third Cabinet, presided over by Count 
Hohenwart, had also strong federalistic tendencies, and efforts 
were made to increase the influence of the provincial “ land- 
tags” and to give a greater degree of autonomy, especially to 
Bohemia and Galicia. 

It would be tedious to follow step by step the course of 
Austrian affairs down to the present time; but the facts which 
have been mentioned suffice to show that the rise of federalistic 
tendencies are a natural consequence of the existing situation. 
Yet to this day Austria is not more advanced in this direction 
than it was thirty years ago; and this state of immobility is 
likely to continue as long as the life of the present Emperor 
lasts, who was born and bred an Austrian German and will 
die the same. No good can come of this abnormal condition 
of Austrian affairs. It certainly does not lead to the consolida- 
tion of the internal situation, and this weakens the State as 
regards its international position, and makes it less capable of 
fulfilling its European mission of maintaining the balance of 
power in the centre of Europe. 

Let us now examine the situation in Hungary. Here again 
I find it necessary to make a few preliminary observations in 
connection with the history,the laws, and the rights of Hungary, 
and with respect to the position it occupies in the Monarchy of 
the Habsburgs. 

Hungary as a State is more than a thousand years old. Next 

to England, it is the oldest constitutional monarchy in the 
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world. The English Magna Charta was drawn up in 1215, 
and the Hungarian “ golden” charta was signed in 1222. As 
a Power it has been more than once one of the greatest on the 
continent of Europe. There were times when, in addition to 
the present kingdom of Hungary, which includes Hungary 
proper, Transylvania, Croatia, and Sclavonia, the kingdom 
comprised Lower Austria (Vienna included), Styria, Moravia, 
Galicia, Bessarabia, Rumania, Servia, Bulgaria, Bosnia, Herze- 
govina, and Dalmatia. It was a military State at a time when 
the military power of other States was as yet very small. 
Every noble was under an obligation to rise in arms witha 
prescribed number of followers according to his estate. These 
nobles assembled under the banners of the counties in which 
their properties were situated ; each county had its captain and 
its lieutenants, and the whole military force was under the 
command of the Palatine, or, in many instances, under a 
captain-general of the kingdom. It was well for Europe that 
the most easterly Christian State was such a strong military 
power ; for the current of migration, which sometimes swept 
right across Europe, did not stop with the migration of the 
Hungarians themselves when they came at the end of the ninth 
century and inspired such terror in all central Europe as far as 
the east of France that it became a portion of the Church 
service to pray “ de sagittis Hungariorum libera nos, Domine!” 
Long after this period the Cumanians came, and the Iasigi, and 
then the terrible Tartars, who swarmed across the continent 
with such violence that they would have exterminated all 
Europe if the wave of invasion had not died away on the plains 
of Hungary. Last of all came the Turks, no longer as a mere 
migratory swarm, but as an organised military power, of such 
overwhelming strength that it swept everything before it. If 
Hungary had failed to maintain the fight for the cause of 
civilisation and Christendom, the greater portion of Europe 
would no doubt have been subjugated, for the reason that the 
Turks came with regular armies of two or three hundred 
thousand men, with a regular corps of artillery possessing 
several hundred guns, and that at a time when the presence of 
a single culverin here and there was a remarkable exception. 
All the States of Europe were then at that particular stage of 
development when the regal power was gradually subduing the 
great feudal lords, who ceased to have great resisting force, 
though the regal power was not as yet sufficiently consolidated. 
It was also the period of the progressive organisation of the 
citizens and peasantry under the protection of monarchy in 
Opposition to the temporal and spiritual lords. No State of 
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Europe except Hungary was in a position in the fifteenth 
century to resist the overwhelming power of the Moslem. 
Hungary did resist, but nearly bled to death in the fight on 
behalf of civilisation and Christendom which lasted for more 
than two hundred years. 

Unfortunately for Hungary its national dynasty (the Arpads) 
died out, and, the throne being elective, the State was weakened 
by more than two centuries of constant agitation, renewed on 
every occasion when a new king had to be elected. Chance 
would have it that on the two occasions when the crown of 
Hungary was worn by exceptionally great men, namely, by 
Louis of Anjou, and Mathias Hunyadi (Corvinus), they both 
should die without leaving legitimate male descent. The wide 
field provided for the exercise of rival ambitions whenever the 
throne of Hungary became vacant, caused strenuous efforts to 
be made by every claimant, which not only exercised a per- 
manently demoralising influence, but also gave rise to jealousies 
and rivalries, and to the growth of powerful electors, whose 
strength became a source of weakness to the State. 

It was a misfortune for Hungary that the overwhelming power 
of the Turks reached its highest point under Sultan Sulejman II., 
who succeeded the first khalifa, the “terrible” Selim. Had King 
Mathias Corvinus lived a half century later he would have been 
a match for Sulejman, and the Moslem would have been re- 
pulsed and made powerless for a time ; but Louis II. was one 
of the weakest kings of Hungary, inclined only to gratify the 
whim of the moment. For instance, on one occasion he re- 
mitted the whole enormous sum which Bishop Hippolytus of 
Este owed to the State in consideration of his handing over to 
him a falcon which he coveted, and its keeper. This king met 
the great Sultan with a force which did not amount to one-fifth 
of the Turkish army, and, yielding to the rashness of his lieu- 
tenants, refused to listen to the warning of those who advised 
him to avoid battle and to await the arrival of the forces of the 
Captain-General of the Kingdom, John Zapoiya, who com- 
manded an army almost equal in number to that of the Sultan, 
and moreover had with him all the armoured knights of the 
kingdom. Zapolya was a brave and able leader who had 
formerly repeatedly repulsed the attacks of the Turks; con- 
sequently the feather-brained lords surrounding the king were 
jealous of him, and feared that if they waited till he could 
join, the glory of defeating Sulejman “ the magnificent ” would 
be his, The battle was fought at Mohacs, which is still called 
by the people “the grave of Hungarian independence.” The 
whole army of the king was cut down, and he himself died, 
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symbolising the death of the Hungary that was . . . and will 
be again, if God so wills it! The number of armed men who 
were slain at Mohacs was small as compared with the armed 
force of the kingdom; but a king had to be elected, and Zapolya 
(who was elected “ rival-king ” about the same time as Ferdinand 
of Habsburg), instead of fighting after Mohacs, devoted himself 
solely to the furtherance of his ambitious designs on the crown. 
The whole country was disorganised and a prey to the Moslem 
as well as to the “foreigner” who came from Vienna. 

Ferdinand, the first Habsburg King of Hungary, made no 
serious attempt to defend the country against the Turkish 
invasion. He carried on a feeble desultory warfare against the 
Turks and the rival-king Zapolya, and twenty years later, when 
he was elected Emperor in lieu of his elder brother, Charles V. 
(who abdicated and retired to a monastery, where he spent his 
time in trying to make clocks agree, in which he succeeded no 
better than in his attempts to make kings agree), ceased to 
trouble himself much about Hungary, limiting his activity to 
the violation of its laws and constitution, and to the payment 
of an annual tribute to the Sultan, in order to be left, as far as 
possible, in tranquil possession of no more than one-third of his 
once powerful kingdom. 

The successors of this prince, with the single exception of 
the present King Francis-Joseph, who since 1867 has proved 
himself to be a perfectly constitutional and righteous sovereign, 
persistently made use of the power of the Empire and of the 
Imperial hereditary States to threaten and offend, and abolish, 
if possible, the constitutional freedom, rights, and privileges of 
Hungary, which were entirely at variance with the autocratic 
rule by which all the other constituent countries were governed, 
where no law was known except the Imperial will; whereas 
the proud Magyar insisted on having his corpus juris respected, 
and would never submit to be deprived of his liberty and his 
religion. 

Every century had its outbreak ; in the seventeenth century 
there was that of Bocskay; in the eighteenth of Rakoczi; in 
the nineteenth of Kossuth, when ‘idiot number 2” (Tsar 
Nicolas so called himself at Warsaw, pointing to the statue of 
“idiot number 1,” John Szobieszki, King of Poland, who saved 
the Habsburgs) sent two armies in 1849 to help the Emperor 
of Austria who had been thoroughly beaten by Louis Kossuth, 
The Hungarian war of independence came to an end at Vilagos, 
and seventeen years of despotism followed, on the subject of 
which Kossuth spoke to many an indignant and enthusiastic 
audience in England, 
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This period also came to an end when Imperial Austria was 
beaten in Italy in 1859, beaten in Germany in 1866, and 
brought to the verge of military, moral, and financial bank- 
ruptcy. It was then that the Emperor Francis-Joseph per- 
ceived that he was going the wrong way to work, and frankly 
decided to give up despotism : a decision to which he honestly 
adhered. Areconciliation was thereupon sought with Hungary, 
and the Hungarian Diet, led by Francis Deak, agreed to it on 
condition that the fundamental laws, which were built up on 
the basis established in 1848, should be sanctioned by the 
Sovereign ; that he should first be crowned according to the old 
laws of the kingdom, and should swear to observe the Consti- 
tution and laws of the land. The Hungarians, at the same 
time, made it a condition that a Constitution and liberty should 
also be granted to Austria, thereby giving a wonderful proof of 
international fraternity, for which, however, they did not get 
much thanks from the Austrians. The Hungarian Constitution 
of 1867 was drawn up on the principle that the Habsburg 
monarchy should thereafter be composed of two independent 
States, Austria and Hungary, each having equal rights and 
equal autonomy. Each State was to have a Parliament of its own, 
and a responsible Parliamentary Government perfectly inde- 
pendent of that of the other. Each Parliament was empowered 
to pass such laws as it thought proper on any and every subject 
with the exception of the common affairs of the monarchy. 
These common affairs were to be war and foreign affairs, and 
the Minister of War and the Foreign Minister were to be 
common to the two States and to reside where the Sovereign 
resides. Both these matters were to be controlled, discussed, 
and determined by Delegations elected every year by each 
Parliament. These Delegations sit and vote separately, 
but if their votes disagree they sit and vote together. The 
result is something closely resembling a central Parliament, 
and, to make the resemblance more perfect, the sittings of the 
Delegations are opened with an address from the Crown ; 
whereas the sovereign has never delivered an address, either as 
Emperor or King, either to the Reichsrath of Vienna or to the 
Parliament of Budapest. 

The Party of Independence having always refused to sit in 
a central Parliament, refuses for the same reason to sit in the 
Delegation ; but the other parties of the Hungarian Parliament 
take part in it, on the pretext that it is merely a commission 
appointed by Parliament itself, though no Parliamentary com- 
mission has ever began its sittings with an address from the 
Crown, and no such commission has ever possessed legal rights 
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with which Parliament itself is not endowed. Were it otherwise, 
a man who is entrusted with a commission would have greater 
rights than the man who appoints him: the committee would 
have greater authority than his principal, which would be a legal 
absurdity. It is the fact that the Delegations have a series of 
rights which the two Parliaments do not possess, and this 
might perhaps be taken to decide the point. 

As a legally independent State, Hungary is supposed to have 
an army of her own; in fact, the eleventh clause of the 
twelfth law of 1867 mentions the existence of the Hungarian 
army as “a portion of the whole army.” This law gives the 
king as a royal prerogative the right to command and to 
organise the army according to his will. On the other hand, 
the nation has reserved to itself the right to vote the recruits 
and to fix their number, as well as to determine the conditions 
on which these recruits are granted. Inthe period of despotism, 
which lasted from the end of 1849 to the beginning of 1867, 
the Hungarian contingent of recruits was wholly incorporated 
in the Imperial army, which was entirely Imperial and Austrian, 
the language of the army being German, and its colours 
Imperial. An attempt was made in 1867 to separate the 
Hungarian army ; but this attempt met with stubborn resist- 
ance, and the Sovereign was not disposed to agree to it on any 
consideration. The difficulty was solved by the insertion of 
clause eleven in the above-mentioned law, which creates the 
Hungarian army by force of law, but gives the right of com- 
manding and organising the same as a regal prerogative to the 
king, who, as he happens to be also Emperor of Austria, 
possesses, as such, the same rights over the Austrian army. 
This was perhaps ingenious, but it was by no means Clear ; 
and it is evident that this arrangement must necessarily lead to 
many a collision between the Crown and the nation, whenever 
the latter feels that it isno longer disposed to leave the question 
open for settlement at some future date. Practically, the right 
of the State to have an army of its own was destroyed by an 
arbitrary extension of the regal right of supreme command, by 
force of which the supreme commander decided that the army 
should remain as it was up to 1867, that is to say, Imperial 
and Austrian. This extension of the regal prerogative is clearly 
arbitrary, for the right of a king to command and organise the 
army of a State cannot go so far as to suppress that army, and 
to arrange matters in such a way that there shall be nothing 
left for him to command and to organise by virtue of that regal 
prerogative. This legal proposition may be unanswerable ; 
but, as a matter of fact, the King of Hungary is absorbed by 
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the Emperor of Austria, and the process of absorption is 
rendered all the easier by the fact that the king and the emperor 
happen to be one and the same person. 

Lord Brougham has remarked in one of his works that there 
is no worse position for a State to be in than in one of zwperfect 
union with another State. This is precisely the case with 
Hungary, and the legal distinction of two personages in one, 
and one personage in two, with two crowns on one head, and 
with some organs in common and others quite separate, looks 
very much like something that cannot work smoothly for long. 
Of this fact we have had clear proof for the last year in 
Hungary and for the last seven years in Austria. 

As the identity of the Sovereign of Austria and Hungary has 
to be maintained (for this is a condition of the fundamental law 
of 1723 known as the “ Pragmatic Sanction”), there is no 
practical way of solving this problem except by accepting the 
political platform of the Party of Independence; z.., the prin- 
ciple of the establishment of a “ personal union” between the 
two entirely independent States of Hungary and Austria ; the 
latter remaining as it is now, or becoming a federation of 
smaller States, such as it must necessarily become if peace is 
ever to be made in Austria. The two States would have abso- 
lutely nothing in common except the sovereign, and the strict 
and permanent obligation to defend each other against all 
attacks. Each State could develop its own forces according to 
its own national spirit, and thus one State would not impose a 
constant restraint on the growth of the prosperity and power of 
the other. The identity of the person of the sovereign could 
not have the same consequences as it now has, because the two 
States would have no common affairs, no common functionaries, 
and no means of interfering with each other’s concerns. The 
principle of “‘ personal union” is founded on the most funda- 
mental law of the State, the law of 1723 ; there is consequently 
nothing subversive and nothing extraordinary about it. 

The description which I have given of the existing state of 
affairs as regards the army in Austro-Hungary will enable 
every one to see that a conflict could easily arise between the 
Minister of War and a large section of the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment. The following has actually happened. The Minister of 
War took it into his head (no doubt on superior order) that the 
effective strength of the army should be raised at one stroke by 
25 percent. The increase by one-fourth of the total number 
of recruits would be a serious burden on any country, but it 
was doubly so on Hungary, considering the fact that these 
recruits have to go and serve in an army which is not even 
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common to the two States, but is purely Austrian ; its colours 
being Imperial, and the language of command and administra- 
tion being German. Further, 77 per cent. of its officers are 
Austrians ; all the arsenals, &c., are in Austria, and most of 
the supplies are purchased in that country. The proposed 
increase was made still more onerous by the fact that when it 
was demanded a large portion of Hungary (three-fourths of the 
population of which depends on agriculture for its subsistence) 
was in great want, several successive harvests having been bad. 
Wheat had to be distributed among the people to keep them 
alive, and a Bill had to be introduced for the starting of 
“famine works” to the value of several millions of florins. The 
moment could not have been worse chosen to ask for an 
increase of 25 per cent. in the effective strength of the army, 
and, consequently, of taxation for army purposes. The demand 
was not even justifiable by absolute need, considering that later 
it was given up without any inconvenience when it had already 
done all the harm that was possible. No war was threatening ; 
no State in the neighbourhood had increased the effective 
strength of its army ; consequently the whole idea was a mere 
useless caprice and absolutely inopportune. The entire country 
rose up against the ill-conceived attempt, and the Party of 
Independence strongly resisted it. The great majority of the 
electors of the party in power expressed their intention of sup- 
porting this resistance; the Councils-General of the counties 
wrote officially approving it, and over a hundred monster 
deputations waited on the President of the House of Deputies 
(the Speaker of the Commons) in order to give expression to 
public opinion. In spite of all this, the Szell Cabinet stubbornly 
upheld the Bill, and would allow no other subject to be dis- 
cussed and settled in the House, not even the Budget of the 
year, nor the Ausgleich. An unconstitutional extra legem 
position was thus created, and the Szell Cabinet had to resign, 

Count Khuen-Hedervary came next, and he withdrew the 
ominous Bill, but too late. The national spirit had been 
aroused by the unjustifiable obstinacy of the Szell Cabinet ; and 
the Party of Independence, which would have been disposed to 
accept this withdrawal and the fall of the Cabinet as a consti- 
tutional solution of the difficulty, was actually forced by public 
opinion to continue its obstruction, or rather to resume it for a 
new reason ; that is to say, in order to combat the violation of 
the law, which had been tolerated since 1867, whereby the 
regal prerogatives granted by law were stretched so far as to 


bring about the suppression of the State language and colours 
in the army. 
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The Khuen Cabinet also soon had to resign, and a lengthy 
period ensued during which no new Cabinet could be formed. 
Finally, Count Tisza was called upon to form the new Cabinet ; 
and the majority of the House, for the first time since 1867, 
decided that the introduction of the Hungarian language and 
colours in the army does not form for the time being a part of 
the political programme of the majority. To show how reason- 
able the Hungarian claim had been it may be as well to note 
that the Hungarian contingent forms 43 per cent. of the whole 
army, and that Hungary is the only State which has an official 
language. Austria has no such language, and no justification 
could be found for employing in the army the language used by 
only 25 per cent. of it, when the official language of the 43 per 
cent. of it is discarded. Further, most of the orders are given 
with trumpets, bugles, and drums ; and no trumpet, bugle, or 
drum has ever yet been heard to sound in the German or Hun- 
garian language. Be this as it may, the decision of the majority 
of the House being in conformity with that adopted by the 
king (who had pledged his word never to sanction any law that 
would change the language and colours of the whole army), 
these two decisions forming the necessary element of all par- 
liamentary act, the party of independence saw that it had become 
impossible to carry a resolution and pass a law for the imme- 
diate realisation of the national claim, and preferred to come to 
a settlement with the Government. In accordance with the 
terms of the compromise arrived at, it abandoned its obstructive 
tactics in return for some important concessions concerning 
military matters, and, more especially, with reference to military 
education. The result of this will be that within a few years 
the Hungarian portion of the army will be commanded by 
exclusively Hungarian officers, educated in a national spirit and 
speaking the Hungarian language to perfection; also that the 
use of the Hungarian language in military criminal proceedings, 
the code of which is to be entirely reformed, will be assured 
Further, it was agreed that the electoral law should be reformed, 
the suffrage extended, the rotten borough system abolished, &c., 
and that several laws, which it would take too long to enume- 
rate, should be passed, in order to promote the welfare of the 
poorer classes in the country and to spread _ gratuitous 
Hungarian education. These important and_ beneficent 
arrangements have not been accepted by a small number of 
men, who call themselves members of the Party of Indepen- 
dence, but who have always refused to submit to the leaders 
and the rules of the great party which bears this name. These 
ten or twelve men abuse the liberal spirit of the rules of 
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the House, and take advantage of the fact that the Party of 
Independence cannot allow these rules to be altered, for 
the reason that they may serve in future, as they did in the 
past, as a parliamentary bulwark to defend the laws and 
liberty of the State when attacked by a preponderating foreign 
influence. This small number of desperate obstructionists is 
being supported by the Clericals ; and it is very likely that the 
Government will, in consequence, be induced to resort to a 
coercive modification of the rules of the House. This would, no 
doubt, create new difficulties, because it is to be foreseen that 
the bulk of the Party of Independence, though strongly disap- 
proving the aimless and harmful obstruction which is still going 
on, would not consent to a violation of the rules of the House 
to an extent which would make them unfit for use in future, for 
days—which may God avert!—when Hungary might again 
stand in need of the strong bulwark provided by these regula- 
tions, which were drawn up by legislators who were patriotic 
and wise, but who could never foresee that a number of men 
could be found in Hungary to abuse them, and thus to dis- 
mantle the rampart of national defence which they afford. 


FRANCIS KOSSUTH. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE FISCAL 
QUESTION * 


THE question of Fiscal Reform has sent strong cross-currents 
of opinion through political parties, including our own. You will 
have noticed Lord Cowper’s letter to the 7zmes of December 1903. 
With that letter I cordially agree. It deals with that divergence 
of views amongst Liberal Unionists to which I have alluded. 
This difference of opinion amongst our Party is my reason for 
asking your indulgence whilst I trace the train of my own 
thoughts upon Free Trade and Protection. 

Belonging to an old Whig family, my boyhood was spent 
amongst grown-up relatives and family friends who had played 
a prominent part in the Reform Bill of 1832, and in the Repeal 
of the Corn Laws in 1846. I learnt toregard them with the 
respect due to men who had written their names in large letters 
_ across the pages of English history. At Oxford I read political 
economy, and after a lapse of a quarter of a century I cannot 
think, without a shudder, of the reception with which an essay 
advocating Protection would have met at the hands of the then 
head of my College, the late Professor Jowett. I cannot forget 
his influence, but I recognise that times and tendencies have 
changed. By birth, tradition and education a Free Trader, I 
passed from the University into the Army, joyfully abandoning 
all study of political economy. Then unexpectedly I was called 
to the ownership and responsibility of a large landed estate. 
Agriculture at that moment happened to be in a more than 
usually acute phase of depression. I set myself to try and 
understand the pressing problems surrounding landed property. 
Once more I studied the text-books of political economy, once 
again I read the battle of Free Trade and Protection, 

In 1895, at a meeting.of the Liberal Unionist Association at 
Thorney, I dealt at length with the history of the Corn Laws, 
and examined the possibilities of Protection. I recorded my 


* An Address delivered at Bedford before the Liberal Unionist Associations 
of the County, January 23, 1904. 
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conviction that no departure from Free Trade would ever come 
within the range of practical politics in thiscountry. I am not 
at all surprised that I arrived at that conclusion. The state of 
opinion in this country in 1895 towards Protection is best 
summed up by the saying of the great Tory Prime Minister, 
Lord Beaconsfield, “ Protection is not only dead, but also 
damned.” 

In 1904 a complete change in our fiscal system is the ques- 
tion before the country. Early last summer I was continually 
asked, ‘‘ Are you a Protectionist or a Free Trader?” I always 
replied, “Ihave been brought up a Free Trader, but under 
present circumstances I welcome the inquiry initiated by Mr. 
Chamberlain.” Then followed the inevitable but inept rejoin- 
der, considered to be contemptuous and crushing, “Then you 
are going to sit upon the fence.” “ Yes, certainly I am going 
to sit upon the fence until I have heard both sides of the ques- 
tion, and then, and not till then, I shall form a definite opinion.” 
Mr. Chamberlain has now finished his first campaign. I have 
read his speeches. I have noted the answers of his opponents, 
who add nothing to that which has already been written by 
Adam Smith in 1776. It is true that some advocate technical 
schools, and others recourse to the metric system, remedies with 
which I cannot rest content. I have considered economic 
problems in the face of the conditions existing in 1904, and I 
have decided to support Mr. Chamberlain. The question of a 
change in our fiscal policy has not been raised wantonly or 
hastily. On the contrary, it has been forced upon us by a 
variety of circumstances. The alarming increase in our national 
expenditure, an increase which must continue if we are to hold 
our own—and I cannot accept any other position in the world 
for Great Britain except that of first—must be met by an 
increase in taxation, and that increase in taxation must lead in 
any case to some modification of the present fiscal system. The 
basis of taxation is too narrow and must be broadened. 

For years past there has been great uneasiness as to the 
stability of our industrial prosperity which is evidenced by the 
increased anxiety regarding technical education. For years 
past we have watched, first with indifference, then with alarm, 
the progress made under a different system by our great com- 
mercial rivals in Europe and America. For years past we have 
had before us an object lesson on the effects of unrestricted 
imports in the comparative ruin of our agricultural industry, 
accompanied, no doubt, by the advantage of cheap food. Now 
it is the turn of the manufacturers, who are menaced by the 
same results through free imports of manufactured produce, 
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The South African War has helped us to realise as we never 
realised before that we are the centre of a great Imperial system. 
Ought we not to endeavour to bind the members of our 
Colonial Empire closer to ourselves, and try to bridge the 
broadening gulf of fiscal disunion? The conference of Colonial 
Prime Ministers and representatives suggested to us a possible 
policy by means of reformed tariffs. As our present system 
stands, we must sit idly by while foreign Powers penalise our 
Colonies into submission and coerce them to abandon tariffs 
made in favour of the Mother Country. The idea of a change 
in our fiscal system has then been forced upon us by the necessity 
for the maintenance of our naval and military forces, by business 
considerations, and by Imperial sentiment. On what issues will 
the question be decided to-day between Free Trade and Pro- 
tection ? 

Looking back for a moment at the history of Protection, we 
find in 1816 peace reigning in Europe after the great French 
wars, the landed classes in power, and agricultural depression 
prevailing in England. The ports of the world are once more 
open, and corn begins to be imported into this country under 
the sliding scale of the Corn Laws. In 1846 we see Free 
Trade and the Repeal of the Corn Laws carried by the capitalists 
and the middle classes, in spite of the opposition of the landed 
interest. Free Trade was to widen the demand for manufactures, 
to divert Continental countries from manufacture to agriculture, 
and to enable the manufacturers to retain the monopoly which 
they saw slipping from their grasp. The landed interest until 
1846 had been the dominant power in English politics. In 
1846 we see the advent to power of the commercial and middle 
classes. The territorial period and the commercial period have 
been succeeded by the national period. Now, for the first time, 
democracy is asked to decide on its own fiscal policy. Free 
Trade, it is said, favours consumers and Protection producers. 
The distinction is altogether false. Working men are both 
producers and consumers. They cannot be the one without 
the other. They cannot eat without first earning the means of 
purchase. They must produce in order to consume. It is in 
this double capacity that they will consider the question. I 
cannot think that they will decide it on those contradictory 
figures which bewilder all anxious inquirers and discredit 
statistical science. Each community will in the main be 
influenced in its decision by the conditions of its daily life. 
Take, for instance, the workers in the East End of London and 
the question of Alien Immigration. As you are aware, at present 
any white, black or yellow man, be he anarchist, mendicant, 
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lunatic, thief, invalid, or loafer, enjoys free entry into this 
country, while abroad and in the Colonies they sift immigrants 
by refusing undesirables. Free Traders receive with thanks- 
giving the products of the sweated labour of the Continent. 
Their creed enjoins acceptance not only of the products but also 
of the producers. Most Free Traders draw the line at receiving 
with open arms pauper alien immigrants. I do not wonder. 
Pauper aliens cannot be described as desirable. They are twice 
as criminal as the native-born population. So little are they 
distinguished for honesty that during the three years ending 
March 1903 they cost the country on an average £400,000 a 
year in fraudulent bankruptcies. They live and work under 
conditions which to our people are inhuman and degrading, 
but which enable them to undersell English labour. I cannot 
think that many East End constituencies, when they are called 
upon to vote on two policies, one excluding and one admitting 
pauper aliens, will be influenced by the study of statistics on the 
decline or expansion of trade. 

Let me give you another instance. I pass from the toilers 
of the East End of London to the toilers on the deep blue sea. 
It is scarcely possible to imagine more dissimilar conditions of 
life. English fishermen on our south and west coasts when 
they have a catch of fish on board and cannot, owing to the 
weather, make the English harbours, are obliged to run for 
shelter into the French ports. But their labour becomes at 
once comparatively useless, because of the tax which is clapped 
upon its produce. Fish is a very perishable article, and thus 
all their toil is lost. But to the French fishermen all the 
ports in England are good ina storm. All offer just as good 
a market as those in France. Moreover, the French Govern- 
ment, recognising the fishing fleet as the most valuable 
recruiting-ground for their navy, subsidises that industry. The 
fishermen on the south and west coasts of England will not 
require to ponder over figures before they give their vote. 
They will vote for that policy which will put them on equal 
terms with their neighbours over the Channel. 

I steer clear of all the fearful fog of figures which overhangs 
this controversy, because I do not believe that they will deter- 
mine its issue. Statistics and figures may busy the brains of a 
few. They cannot satisfy the stomachs of the many. Taking 
the electorate as a whole, the deciding factor must be ability to 
procure food, Cheap food is a blessing to the working classes, 
But there is something more important than cheapness of food, 
and that is the means of purchase. Cheapness of food is im- 
material if a man has no money to buy it. It is an appalling 
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thought that in this country thousands do not know when they 
may be thrown out of employment or reduced to starvation 
wages. It is perfectly certain that, if work is taken from the 
foreigner and given to the Englishman, the latter gets the 
employment of which the former is deprived. On the other 
hand, it is empty comfort to the British workman to know that 
food could not possibly be cheaper when the German artisan 
is eating the dinner which the Englishman has not the money 
to buy. Regular and remunerative employment is the one 
important condition for the working classes, and the problem 
which they have to solve is the discovery of that policy by 
which it is most likely to be secured. To increase regular and 
remunerative employment forms part, and a most important 
part, of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme. In spite of all that is said 
by those friends of the working classes, the Free Traders, that the 
working classes are uneducated, lazy, too fond of eating and 
drinking, too much addicted to recreation, I would back them 
against the whole world if it were fair fighting. But our manufac- 
turers and artisans in fighting foreign manufacturers and artisans 
are fighting tremendous trusts, known as Protectionist govern- 
ments, elaborately equipped for one object, and that object trade. 
What manufacturer in England would not sink capital in up- 
to-date machinery, what parent in England would not spend 
money in the scientific and commercial training of his son, if 
they had the guarantee of the State that the home market at 
any rate would be reserved for the people of this country ? 

There are three policies before the country. First, free 
imports or the so-called Free Trade with its worship of cheap- 
ness and its maxim of “Let alone.” Secondly, Preferential 
Tariffs, with its recognition of national interests and its con- 
structive policy of Imperial consolidation by means of fiscal 
union. Thirdly, Retaliation, with its policy of retaliative 
tariffs, which is quite irreconcilable with Free Trade. The ulti- 
mate struggle must be between the first and second of these 
policies. The third is but a half-way house. I am content to 
move cautiously and gradually. But for the sake of that 
certainty which is vital to the existence of commerce I wish 
to meet the real issue and define the ultimate goal. 

I do not propose to give you a lecture on political economy, 
but I owe it to you and I owe it to myself to explain why, in 
my opinion, the change in our fiscal policy is urgently needed. 
I have learnt to mistrust political economy. Its theories are 
abstract, sometimes remote from existing conditions. Its world 
is Certainly not the world we live in. It is a hypothetical world. 
I suspect the business capacity of the academic mind, which 
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strains at the gnat of a shilling registration duty on corn and 
swallows the camel of State socialism. I prefer the ripe experi- 
ence of men who are engaged in commercial life, or who have 
travelled and worked abroad, to the hard-and-fast rules of pro- 
fessors of political economy. I will endeavour to present to 
you for what it is worth the reasoning which has induced me 
to declare myself a supporter of Mr. Chamberlain. 

Trade is the exchange of goods for other goods or money. 
It necessarily implies two parties. Free Trade means a system of 
exchange which leaves each party absolute liberty to seek his own 
interests in his own way. That is the practical freedom enjoyed by 
the members of the same community, who are subject to the 
same laws, liable to the same burdens, and enjoying no advantages 
the one over the other. That is the freedom of trade which 
we aim at, both for ourselves and for the benefit of our Colonial 
Empire. But our commercial system of free imports, falsely 
called Free Trade, aims at something far more than this. Its 
aim was international—the brotherhood of nations. In that 
aim it has failed, because all the world over the walls of pro- 
tective tariff have been built high and broad, and behind these 
barriers foreign nations have trodden the Free Traders’ certain 
road to ruin and found it led to commercial prosperity. If there 
is one outstanding feature in the world’s history during the last 
half-century it is the growth of self-contained nationalities. 
Side by side with this has grown the idea that the State is an 
organism, and, what is more, a moral organism which has real 
functions to discharge in promoting the material welfare of the 
community and fostering the commerce and industry of its 
subjects. To both these ideas Free Trade is antagonistic. The 
liberation of intercourse between nations, in Mr. Gladstone’s 
phrase, has never been accomplished. One great principle and 
promise of Free Trade, then, has failed from the first. The 
system, so far as trade with foreigners is concerned, comes to 
us discredited by an initial failure. No foreign nation has ever 
followed our example and adopted Free Trade. Free Traders 
would probably say, “So much the worse for foreign nations. 
Our system is the best.” Is it? 

Free Trade, as it was originally preached, was a system. 
With us it is so no longer. Let me ask you to look at 
two of the principles on which it is based. Both, as it 
seems to me, have been so profoundly modified by new 
ideas or recent legislation that both the organisation and the 
theory of the system are destroyed. The first principle is 
cheapness embodied in the maxim, “ Buy in the cheapest 
market.” The second is individualism embodied in the maxim, 
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“Let alone.” I have already touched on the fact that what 
working men want is not so much cheapness as the means of 
purchase. There is another side to the same subject. Weare 
told that if foreign produce can be thrown on the market at 
cheaper prices than those which govern a domestic industry, the 
capital and labour employed in that home industry must be trans- 
ferred to some more profitable business. This process presupposes 
that there are other industries available and that there is scope 
for the employment of all members of the community. When 
the theory was promulgated, in days when less capital was sunk 
in machinery and less skill required in labour, it was probably true 
that displaced labour could and did find profitable employment 
in other domestic industries. If a labourer, says McCulloch, is 
forced to change his business, the hardship is not a very material 
one. I dispute the truth of this maxim at any time, but especially 
now. We know that there are a mass of men unemployed. 
We know also that prodigious capital is now locked up in 
every industry, and that the high degree of skill required in 
each particular industry renders it difficult, often impossible, 
for untrained men to find employment. In fact a new condition 
of things has arisen which demands a radical modification of 
one of the fundamental maxims of Free Trade. If you buy in 
the cheapest market you undoubtedly save expenditure, but it 
means that the capital sunk in the displaced industries is 
irretrievably lost, and the displaced labour joins the mass of 
the unskilled and unemployed. There comes a time in the 
history of nations when to buy in the cheapest market, though 
it still continues to be a gain to the individual, has become a 
crime to the community. To Great Britain I believe that time 
has already come. The possibility of a surplus population, 
destitute and unemployed, had occurred to the mind of the 
orthodox scientific Free Trader, and he did not shrink from a 
logical solution remorseless as science itself. He strenuously 
opposed the Poor Law, and he suggested artificial means of 
checking the growth of population. Deny, he said, the right of 
the destitute to State support, and apply preventive checks to 
the natural increase of your people. Humanity has revolted 
from both solutions of the difficulty. But if the transfer of 
capital and labour has become so difficult as to be practically 
impossible, if there exists in our midst a mass of unemployed 
labour, what further proposals has the Free Trader to meet the 
most pressing problem of our time ? 

The second principle of Free Trade is individualism, that is, the 
reliance on the enterprise of individuals without State encourage- 
mentor interference. What theorthodox Free Tradersaysamounts 
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to “Go as you please and let the Devil take the hindmost.” That 
is, let the capitalist employ his capital as self-interest dictates, 
let the labourer carry his labour into the open market, let both 
be governed by the iron laws of supply and demand and do not 
claim the right or the power to restrict the operation of those 
laws. Now I maintain that the whole trend of modern 
legislation is contrary to the individualism which is the very 
core of the Free Trade policy. When Tennyson wrote “The 
individual withers and the world grows more and more,” he 
correctly gauged the spirit of the coming age. Trade Unionism 
and municipal trading have destroyed individual freedom of 
contract. All our varied factory legislation, strenuously opposed 
in the first instance by orthodox Free Traders, by controlling 
the conditions or the hours of labour has reduced Free Trade 
from a scientific system to a mass of inconsistencies. ‘ Let 
alone” is a maxim on which humanity has turned its back. 
All other nations have disavowed it, and we ourselves have 
practically repudiated it. Cobden, the great Free Trader and 
friend of labour, would have had a short way with Trades 
Unions. “ Depend upon it,” he wrote, “ nothing can be got by 
fraternising with Trades Unions. They are founded upon 
principles of brutal tyranny and monopoly. I would rather live 
under a Dey of Algiers than a Trades Committee.” Personally 
I have no objection to Trades Unions if they would only 
publish their accounts. 

If time allowed, I might mention many points in which Free 
Trade is inconsistent with itself, but I must limit myself to one. 
One indisputable advantage of foreign trade is that nations are 
able by its means to interchange commodities for the production 
of which each is especially adapted. To the Protectionist it 
would seem to be common sense to tax the foreign imports 
which compete with those articles that we can ourselves produce, 
and admit freely those foreign imports for the production of 
which our country is unfitted. The Free Trader adopts a 
contrary principle. He admits into this country freely the 
made-up window frames which compete with the work of our 
carpenters. He imposes a tax on the tea, coffee, tobacco and 
wine of other countries, which cannot be produced in Great 
Britain, and do not compete with its trade. He might have 
paused in his rectitude to remember that after all tea is a 
British industry, practically dependent on British capital and 
enterprise. For purposes of revenue the Free Trader, the 
friend of the working classes, thinks it right to tax tea, coffee, 
and tobacco, articles indispensable for the poor, and admits free 
silks and satins, furs and laces, the luxuries of the rich! 
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I have put before you some of the reasons which force me 
to the conclusion that Free Trade, as pursued in this country at 
the present moment, has no claim to be regarded as a scientific 
system of commercial policy, and that some of its fundamental 
principles are shattered by sentiment, riddled by contradictions, 
and honeycombed with inconsistencies, We are waging a war 
of isolated free imports against universal Protection. We are 
fighting the battle as a crowd of detached individuals, without 
union or concert, against States which concentrate on the 
contest the whole of their organised and highly disciplined 
forces in an elaborate combination. We are fighting in the 
open, singly or in small parties, ignorant of our rivals’ move- 
ments, each man with one hand tied behind his back by reason 
of social legislation and Trade Unionism, and in the other hand 
wielding the first weapon he can provide at his own expense. 
Our opponents are nations working behind impenetrable lines, 
moving in unison, armed with the most scientific weapons that 
the State can provide, and furnished with all the information 
its unceasing vigilance can supply. Against such odds and 
under a commercial policy such as I have described, it would be 
a marvel if we were holding our own. 

As a proof of our present prosperity, Free Traders point with 
exultation to the increased amount of the savings of our 
working classes. They are jubilant over the fact that the 
amount invested in savings banks has risen largely from 1871 
to 1902. But in this question we must look at figures from a 
relative and not from an absolute standpoint. The whole 
question is international and comparative. 


SAVINGS BANKS IN ELEVEN COUNTRIES, 1900 
Country. Per head of Population. 

d. 

Denmark . ; : ; : ; : , 64 

Switzerland 

Germany . 

Norway 

Australia . 

Belgium . ; , 

United States of America 

Austria-Hungary 

Sweden 

France ; ‘ 

Great Britain . ? oa 


The only country, therefore, which allows free imports stands 
at the bottom of the list. 

Free Traders derive comfort from comparing the lot of our 
working classes with that of Germany, France, and other 
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European countries. I am quite ready to do so, but I think 
there is a closer analogy between the British Empire and the 
United States. I will not weary you with comparative state- 
ments, and will only mention a few facts taken from the Blue 
Book of the Board of Trade: (1) Wheat was cheaper in pro- 
tectionist America in 1902 than it was in Free Trade England ; 
(2) An American workman spends 17s. 84d. on the food of 
himself and family per week. In Great Britain the average is 
15s. 8d. But the average level of industrial wages in the 
United Kingdom is not far from one and a half times that of 
the United Kingdom. Perhaps these facts explain why it is ~ 
that our manufacturers and artisans find it advantageous to 
take their capital and labour abroad to America, and that the 
immigrants into Great Britain are recruited from the destitute 
and pauper population of the Continent. 

Even if our trade were barely holding its own as compared 
with thirty years ago, that fact, in view of our increased im- 
provements and numbers, would afford ground for serious alarm. 
It is open to doubt whether we are holding our own, and it is 
beyond all doubt that we, as a manufacturing nation, are not 
now in a position to say how we will take payment for our 
exports. We want payment in the shape of raw material and 
food. We have to take it in the shape of competitive manu- 
factured goods. We have to export what our rivals are pleased 
to take—coal, china, clay, machinery, and ships. We have to 
take what it pleases them to send. 

Nor can any thinking citizen contemplate without fore- 
boding our entire dependence upon the foreigner for our daily 
supply of food. It is unwise to rely for our bread on the 
granary of the world when we know that the key is not in our 
own pocket. America could starve us into submission without 
firing a shot if we were engaged in war with Russia, because 
America would have complete control of the strings of our 
food bag. 

Let me remind you that we remained a Protectionist country 
up to 1861. What we were at the time of the Great Exhibition 
ef 1851 that we had become under the system of Protection. 
Under the system of Protection we had established our naval 
Supremacy. We enjoyed a practical monopoly of the trade of 
the world.. We had developed our natural resources of coal 
and iron, Our manufactures of every description were in a 
flourishing condition that in 1851 defied competition. 

Free Traders claim that the burst of prosperity which this 
country enjoyed from 1850 to 1874 was the direct result of 
Free Trade. But, if we look at the history of the world, we 
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shall see that there were other factors in British prosperity 
besides Free Trade. First and foremost were the railways, 
Consider for a moment what the development of the railway 
system of the world means, and remember that for a long time 
England held the lead in railway enterprise. Then we saw the 
change from sails to steam and the growth of that vast trade in 
machinery which for some time was only produced in England. 
Again there were the gold discoveries in California and 
Australia, adding millions to the wealth of the world. Lastly, 
England for thirty years after Free Trade was established 
remained, with the exception of her share in the Crimea, free 
to pursue the arts of peace, while Continental nations and the 
United States were engaged in wars. There were wars between 
France and Austria, Prussia and Austria, Prussia and Denmark, 
France and Prussia, Russia and Turkey, and, most important 
for ourselves, was the great Civil War in the United States, 
which lasted from 1861 to 1865. When the Americans had 
done fighting each other, they found that England had got the 
carrying trade of the world in her own hands, and that it was 
left to them to do the farming. It is, then, the combined 
effect of railways, steam, machinery, gold discoveries, wars 
amongst foreign nations, and peace at home, following upon 
the establishment of Free Trade, which enabled England to 
attain to the position of the emporium of the world in the early 
seventies of last century. 

But now in 1904 we are face to face with a competition which 
is yet in its infancy, a competition which has been built up and 
organised by State control, and which has been concentrated 
with all the organising skill of the protected nations upon the 
work of successful competition. If once our foreign trade, 
which, taken at its best, neither shrinks nor expands, begins to go 
down hill, it will do so with a rush. The insular position which 
aided us in our prosperity will be our ruin owing to the cheap- 
ness of water carriage. We shall become the dumping-ground 
for the world’s rubbish instead of the distributing centre of the 
world’s commerce. To my own mind, therefore, the need for 
a change is clear, But an attempt, and not an unsuccessful 
attempt, has been made to discredit any change by reviving the 
old bogeys of Protection, The conditions under which Protec- 
tion was maintained in the first half of last century are so 
absolutely different from any*existing now that the alarm seems 
to me illusory. Take, for example, that side of the question 
which is the most burning one with the Liberal Unionist Party, 
and a most important one for an agricultural community. I 
mean the taxation of the imports of food. I consider that 
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food should only be admitted free when it comes from members 
of our own Empire, and that we should give to India, the 
Soudan, and the Colonies such a preference as would enable 
them to compete with special advantages against our foreign 
rivals. This applies not only to wheat but to cotton, and recent 
manipulations in the American market show the advantage of 
being independent of the United States in the production of 
cotton. 

Now, when the food supply of the population is concerned, it 
is not likely that the industrial classes will submit to pay a 
price for their bread which is to any large extent enhanced. 
Considering that the total number of persons interested in 
agriculture—landlords, farmers, agricultural labourers, mort- 
gagees—do not exceed 1,400,000 persons, their voice, even if 
they spoke with one accord, would be practically powerless to 
raise the price of bread for their own advantage and against 
the interest of the artisans, So long as agriculture alone was 
affected by free imports, the town turned a deaf ear to its 
complaints, It is only when the manufacturers are menaced 
with the same danger that any demand for Protection is heard, 
I feel it my duty to say, in an agricultural county like Bedford- 
shire, that I do not for one moment anticipate that the proposed 
change in our fiscal system will rehabilitate agriculture. It is 
proposed to make our Colonies our granary, and to look for 
our food to men of our own race and not to foreign nations. 
Farmers as a class may gain for a time, until the great corn- 
fields of Canada, the Soudan and India begin to supply us with 
corn, by a slightly enhanced value for their produce. Agricul- 
turists will, no doubt, share in the generally improved prosperity 
of the country. If the condition of the industrial classes is 
improved by constant employment, they will have more wages 
to spend on agricultural produce, such as milk, eggs, butter, 
fruit and vegetables ; and if, in the same manner, demand is 
brisker, if prices are better and wages increased, the agricul- 
tural population will have more money to spend on the 
products of manufacturing towns. But the real source from 
which agriculture must look for relief is something very 
different. Agricultural land should in all justice be treated 
as raw material in the manufacture of bread and meat. As 
such it is fully entitled to the same exemption from taxation on 
raw material which is enjoyed by the manufacturing industries. 
When the great Free Trade debates were carried on fifty years 
ago, it was always contended that, if Protection were abolished, 
the burdens upon land must also be abolished. But the Free 
Traders urged that there must always be a protective duty on 
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wheat because of the cost of freight ; the more distant the 
country the greater the cost of freight. At that time no con- 
tradiction of that statement seemed possible. But what is the 
case to-day ? Why, the cost of the carriage of wheat by sea is 
infinitesimal, but the burdens upon land are just the same now 
as they were in the days of the Corn Laws, s/us the educational 
and sanitary rates, to which Sir William Harcourt in 1894 
added another heavy burden upon land in the shape of the 
additional death duties, The natural value of land has dis- 
appeared, and therefore rent represents nothing except a low 
rate of interest for capital invested. I am well aware of the 
real direction in which the objection to lessening the taxation 
on land lies. The democracy does not wish to benefit land- 
lords. If agriculture is benefited, landlords must be benefited 
as well. Now it is hard for me to take an absolutely im- 
partial view of this matter, but I fail to see why landlords 
should be the only class of capitalists who are expected to be 
always ready to invest their capital in their estates and yet 
should be debarred from getting any return for that capital 
when invested. No doubt there are good landlords and bad 
landlords, but that is because there is good and evil in the 
world, and for that we are not responsible. 

Many men are prepared to face the economic risks of a 
change in our commercial policy, but they shrink from the 
dangers which ‘they see in other directions. They dread the 
degradation of political life, the lobbying of members and the 
alliance of trades to enforce tariffs and bounties for their mutual 
advantage. I admit the danger, but there is aremedy. The 
remedy lies in the hands of the electorate, and the electorate 
must be trusted to apply it. 

Men may discuss whether Free Trade or Protection will most 
rapidly increase the wealth of capitalists. They may assert or 
deny that trade is declining, but no one can get away from the 
ugly fact that there are vast masses of men without employ- 
ment and on the verge of hunger. Let the working man ask 
himself which system promises to give the most regular employ- 
ment and to diffuse those means of purchase without which 
cheapness is a mere mockery. To meet the problem of want of 
employment Free Trade admittedly is powerless. State en- 
couragement of our natural industries at all events makes an 
effort to cope with the most crying evil of the day. Free 
Trade is the policy of inaction, Protection of action. I for one 
shall join the party that proposes to do something rather than 
the party which is content to do nothing. 
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MORE even than his undoubted ability as a debater, than his 
excellence as an orator, the fascination of Charles Fox’s manner, 
the amiability of his temper in private life, must account for the 
influence which a man utterly devoid of principle was able to 
exercise in politics. That he, whose moving idea was simply 
“ opposition,” should have become the traditional idol of the 
Whig party, cannot but seem strange to any one who will con- 
sider the Whigs as they were in their origin—lovers of their 
country, but primarily oligarchs, opposed to an extended pre- 
rogative and to “divine right.” How entirely the parties were 
broken up on the accession of George III. is a matter of familiar 
history, and during the first thirty years of the reign the 
division between them was largely one of men, not of measures ; 
although measures opposed in the first instance because 
suggested or insisted on by members of the hostile faction were 
loudly denounced as iniquitous or brutal. It is in this way 
thatso much false history about the American Revolution came 
to be talked at the time, or written afterwards. Lord North’s 
Government insisted on the right of taxation of the Colonies as 
a principle, though, in practice, willing to let it drop ; and the 
opposition, led by Fox, denounced this as an odious tyranny ; 
forgetting, or ignoring in their diatribes, that the principle was 
first asserted by George Grenville—a Whig of the Whigs, and 
anything but a “king’s friend”; and, however modified in 
detail, was maintained by their darling Rockingham. If the 
taxation of the Colonies was in itself so utterly abominable, 
wicked, and unconstitutional, it is as difficult to understand how 
those who called themselves Whigs so cheerfully followed 
Rockingham in 1782, as it is to explain the coalition of 1783. 
These very old considerations have been revivified by the 
recent publication of Sir George Trevelyan’s History of the 
American Revolution,* a work written in a style which compels 
attention, even whilst we disapprove of its artificial nature and 


* The American Revolution, by Sir George Otto Trevelyan. Longmans, 1903. 
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meretricious adornment. But assuredly I, as a student of 
history, would not have felt it necessary to make public comment 
on this, were it not that it has forced on my notice Sir George 
Trevelyan’s persistent misinterpretation of the facts which led 
to the great struggle ; and against this I do feel called on to 
enter my protest. It is that his picture—brilliant as are its 
colours—has the intrinsic error of showing the conflict between 
the Mother Country and her Colonies as—aé znitio—the struggle 
of vice against virtue. This error, as I believe it to be, pervades 
all the volumes, in which we are implicitly told that the 
Revolution, and the war, and the declaration of independence, 
were forced by a tyrannically-minded king and his vicious 
satellites on a noble, pure-minded, and loyal people, who took 
arms only to prevent their most sacred liberties being ruthlessly 
trodden on. The book is, in fact, an overgrown and sadly 
belated party pamphlet ; having in this a distinct resemblance 
to the History of England, by the author’s illustrious uncle, 
which was almost avowedly written to show what splendid 
fellows the Whigs were; but, at any rate, the Whigs with 
whom Lord Macaulay was concerned did not make a boast of 
thwarting the foreign policy of the Government, nor of lending 
treasonable encouragement and support to the enemies of their 
country. 

Curiously enough, at the same time that an English writer of 
high repute was bringing out what it would be an affectation to 
speak of as anything else than a travesty of history, an American 
writer and an American publisher have brought out The True 
History of the American Revolution,* a work which may, 
if rightly used, serve as an antidote to many of the English 
writer’s misrepresentations. Nor does it militate against this 
purpose that the author is fantastically ignorant of the current 
English history and English politics, or that his casual references 
to them are amusing and occasionally startling. His object is 
the illustration of the Colonial history, and the exposition of 
the causes of Colonial revolt. For these he has gone to the 
sources of historical knowledge ; and thus, at the very beginning 
of his work, he strikes what may be called the keynote of the 
whole, in saying— 


Our historians appear to have thought it advisable to omit from their narra- 
tives a great deal which, to me, seems essential to a true picture. I cannot 
feel satisfied with any description of the Revolution which treats the desire for 
independence as a sudden thought, and not a long growth or development ; or 


* The True History of the American Revolution, by Sydney George 
Fisher. Lippincott, 1902. 
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which assumes that every detail of the British Government was absurdly stupid, 
even from its own point of view, and that the loyalists were few in numbers and 
their arguments not worth considering. I cannot see any advantage in not 
describing in their full meaning and force the smuggling, the buying of laws 
from the governors, and other irregular conduct in the Colonies which led 


England to try to remodel them as soon as the fear of the French in Canada 
was removed. 


And again : 


The Revolution was a much more ugly and unpleasant affair than most of us 
imagine. I know of many people who talk a great deal about their ancestors, 
but who, I am quite sure, would not take the side their ancestors chose. Nor 
was it a great, spontaneous, unanimous uprising, all righteousness, perfection 
and infallibility, a marvel of success at every step, and incapable of failure, as 
many of us very naturally believe from what we have read. 

Mr. Fisher’s whole conception of the Revolution differs from 
that of Sir George Trevelyan, and agrees in the main with that 
so ably and so moderately set forth by the late Mr. Lecky, of 
whom the 7zmes,* in an appreciation which did not err in the 
direction of warmth, said: “The future historian of the 
eighteenth century in England will begin where Lecky left off, 
and will have the advantage of using the results of his acumen, 
judgment and research.” This is exactly what Sir George 
Trevelyan has not done. For him, so far as appears in the 
present work, Lecky might never have penned a line, Lecky’s 
learning, industry and research, his human sympathy and calm 
judgment might never have existed. 

Sir George Trevelyan makes a strong point of repeated 
assertions that till 1775 no one really wished for independence ; 
that the desire of it came—in Mr. Fisher’s words—“ as a sudden 
thought” ; and he supports these by the evidence of Franklin, 
who informed Lord Chatham “that in the course of his life he 
had traversed from end to end of the American Continent, had 
conversed with all descriptions of people, and had never heard 
a hint from any individual, whether drunk or sober, that inde- 
pendence was desirable or even imaginable.” But Franklin’s 
statement referred to the years antecedent—long antecedent, in 
part—to 1765, when he left America, and at that time it may 
have been literally correct. Otis’s celebrated speech on the 
Writs of Assistance was, indeed, delivered in 1760; and “then 
and there ’’—according to John Adams—“ American indepen- 
dence was born”; but the word “independence” was not 
mentioned, nor yet in the still more positive denunciation of 
English authority in his pamphlet on The Rights of the British 
Colonies, published in 1763. Even in March 1769, when Samuel 
Adams wrote— 
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When I consider the corruption of Great Britain, their load of debt, their 
intestine divisions, tumults and riots, their scarcity of provisions, and the con- 
tempt in which they are held by the nations about them ; and when I consider, 
on the other hand, the state of the American Colonies with regard to the various 
climates, soils, produce, rapid population, joined to the virtue of the inhabitants, 
I cannot but think that the conduct of Old England towards us may be per- 
mitted by Divine wisdom, and ordained by the unsearchable providence of the 
Almighty for hastening a period dreadful to Great Britain *— 

the actual word was not used, though its letters are flaming 
between the lines. But, says Sir George Trevelyan, “ Testi- 
mony to the same effect—as Franklin’s—was given by Jay and 
Madison, by Jefferson and John Adams.” No reference is given ; 
and, above all, no date, though the date is a matter of the first 
importance, and what John Adams really did say in later years 
has been quoted. The crowning piece of the evidence cited by 
Sir George Trevelyan is that of Tom Paine, whom he describes 
as “a patriot.” I would commend the designation to the notice 
of the Editors of the New English Dictionary as a quotation 
for the word in its sense of “an enemy of his native country ; 
one who goes about the world seeking for the enemies of his 
country (whether in America or France) with whom he can co- 
operate in their hostility to his native land.” But it is difficult 
to suppose that, when Paine wrote that in and after December 
1774—“ The attachment of the American people to Britain 
was obstinate, and it was a kind of treason to speak against it” 
—he was not trying to emphasise his charges of a tyranny and 
misrule, which in a very few months could overcome this obsti- 
nacy. For the fact is perfectly well established, that for some 
years before Paine’s date, independence had been freely mooted 
both in New England and in Virginia as well as in Philadelphia. 

But, indeed, the assumption which underlies all these state- 
ments and Sir George Trevelyan’s use of them is that the one 
sole cause of colonial discontent and the quarrel with England 
was the question of taxation, which was only started by 
Grenville’s unlucky Stamp Act. This assumption is indubitably 
erroneous ; for though the claim to tax did excite much indig- 
nation, the internal independence of the New England colonies 
had been practically established for nearly a hundred years ; 
and the attempt to tax would have been met by a “ passive 
resistance,” in face of which the law would have been powerless, 
had it not been for the long-felt grievance caused by the 
restrictions on trade and-the Navigation Act. These, in their 
owu rude way, the colonists had remedied by smuggling, not 
unmixed with piracy ; an evil so great that Grenville, as soon as 
the occasion seemed fitting, determined to put an end to it. 

* Hosmer’s Life of Samuel Adams, p. 134. 
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Some writers, with a very imperfeet knowledge of the facts, 
have roundly blamed his resolution as a piece of “ red tape,” at 
once unnecessary and injudicious. 

In its working, however, the smuggling was not only illegal, 
but dangerous; for the colonists, and especially the New 
Englanders, had shown that, in the pursuit of their illegal trade, 
all considerations of country were to be put aside. The Seven 
Years War was only just ended ; it was, in its origin, a purely 
colonial quarrel ; it was waged altogether in colonial interests, 
and was one in which the New England colonies had taken an 
important and effective share ; but Grenville and his colleagues 
in the Government knew that during all this war the shipowners 
of New England and New York had continued their trade with 
the French West Indian settlements, and had supplied the 
French with naval stores—timber, spars, tar, and such like—in 
return for the sugar, molasses, and rum which the stress of the 
war prevented their otherwise disposing of. There was no 
question but that this contraband trade had very seriously 
aggravated the conditions of the war, by enabling the enemy, 
French or Spanish, to fit out cruisers and privateers, to the 
detriment of English settlements and English commerce. 
Continual reports of this reached the Government. One of 
these, from Vice-Admiral Cotes, commanding at Jamaica in 
1759—the crucial year of the war—is now before me. It 
names twenty-eight vessels—most of them from New York, 
New London Rhode Island, Boston, and Salem—actually at 
Monte Christi in February ; and it is not a little significant that 
one of them, the Esther of Rhode Island, belonged to Isaac 
Hopkins, who may surely be identified with Ezek Hopkins, 
appointed, in 1775, commander-in-chief of the revolutionary 
navy. 

It is very commonly believed that the attempt made in 
December 1773 on behalf of the East India Company, to 
import tea into America, and the immediate consequences 
of that attempt, first roused the Colonists to think of making 
themselves independent. To most writers the Boston riot has 


. appeared merely a somewhat violent protest against an insidious 


attempt to introduce the thin end of the wedge of taxation. So 
it has seemed to Sir George Trevelyan, who chortles over the 
failure of the Government’s design. “Boston,” he says, 
“gratified the curiosity of an energetic patriot who expressed a 
wish to see whether tea could be made with salt water.” The 
affair was so simple, so lucid, that it called for no further 
explanation. Lecky, on the oti:er hand, realised the extreme 
importance of the incident, and with much less space at his 
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disposal, gave a clear account of what took place as seen from 
the outside, and explained the violence as resulting from a fear 
entertained by the “Sons of Liberty ”’—the extreme “ patriots ” 
—that if the tea were once landed “it would probably find 
purchasers ; for owing to the drawback of the duty on exporta- 
tion, it could be sold much cheaper than in England itself, and 
cheaper than tea imported from any other country.” If it is 
true, as stated, that Hancock’s wealth had been chiefly made 
by smuggling tea from St. Eustatius, it is at least possible that 
he and his friends had, at this very time, a large stock of tea on 
their hands ; and if, as seems highly probable, the East India 
Company’s tea could have been sold at a lower price than they 
hoped to charge for that which they had surreptitiously im- 
ported, we have at once a clear commercial reason for their 
determination to prevent the Company’s tea from being landed. 
But such a reason could not affect Samuel Adams, who had no 
stock of tea or anything else, except a desire for independence, 
courage, and audacity. Mr. Fisher gives another reason, 
which is worth quoting, as it is, I think, new in this country. 
He says: 


The majority of the patriots were apparently for moderation, and had they 
had their way this episode would have been tided over. Their plan was quietly 
to prevent the landing and payment of duty on the tea, send it all back to 
England, and thus show that the Tea Act, the last remnant of the taxation 
system begun eight years before, was a failure. The Act would then soon be 
repealed and taxation never again be attempted. It must be confessed that there 
were plausible reasons for supposing that this plan might have accomplished 
peaceful independence. “ Our natural increase in wealth and population,” said 
Cushing, “ will, in course of years, settle this dispute in our favour.” On the 
other hand, Samuel Adams and the Radicals had strong grounds for believing 
that the course of years would not necessarily bring independence without a 
war to settle it. England would not finally recognise the absolute independence 
of the colonies without fighting. No nation had ever done so. The inherent 
right of a naturally separated people to be independent, according to the rights 
of man, might be just and sound, but no nation had, as yet, recognised its justice. 
As there must be a fight, it was better, the Radicals thought, to have it now, 
at once, while our people were hot and England was so weak. England might 
settle the taxation question satisfactorily, and in the future settle the smuggling 
question, and be so conciliatory that the mass of people, no matter how 
numerous they became, would forget the past and be content to live under an 
easy yoke or with a sort of semi-independence. . . . The difficulty might have 
been settled, as in Charleston, by allowing the customs officials to seize the tea 
at the end of the twenty days. No one would have had the temerity to buy it, 
and it would then have been stored tillit rotted. In fact, the consignees offered 
to have it stored until they should receive instructions from the East India 
Company what to do with it. But Adams and his people were too hot to take 
such chances. They were planning an outbreak,a truly Boston and Massa- 
chusetts outbreak, which would be self-restrained, and yet sufficiently violent 
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to force both England and America to an open contest on the one great question 

which lay beneath all the past eight years of wrangling. . . . From the point 

of view of Samuel Adams, I suppose there never was a piece of liberty or 

revolutionary rioting that was so sagaciously and accurately calculated to effect 

its purpose and not go too far. Ifit had been very violent disorder or brutality, ; 
it might have alienated moderate or doubtful patriots whom it was important | 
to win over. But it was so neat, gentle, pretty and comical, that, to this day, 

it can be described in school-books without much danger of the children [or 

Sir George Trevelyan] at once seeing that it was a riotous breach of the peace, 

a lawless violation of the rights of private property, and an open defiance of 

governmental authority. In England, however, the violence of it was sufficiently 

apparent to break up for a time the conciliatory policy, and to bring upon the 

Massachusetts colonists such punishment as the Radical patriots hoped would 

arouse the fighting spirit. 


If this is to be accepted—and the evidence which Mr. Fisher 
arrays in support of it appears very strong—it may in truth be 
said that Samuel Adams was the author of the Revolution ; but 
in that case what becomes of the stock myth of a noble people 4 
rising in their wrath to defend their endangered freedom? The q 
question might be awkward; but though it does not come } 
directly before Sir George Trevelyan, he puts it, in anticipation, 
on one side as irrelevant. In effect he says: ‘“ All this may be 
valuable history. It may all be worth telling. It is quite in 
place as an explanation of the sentiments excited in the British 
Parliament by the transactions in America, but as an argument 
for or against the wisdom of the British policy it is of no account 
at all.” That may be granted ; but, on the other hand, it is an 
argument of some account that if the Colonists, worked on by 
Samuel Adamsand other unscrupulousor interestedagitators, were 
determined on pushing matters to an extreme issue, no policy 
could have been wise enough to satisfy them. And the British 
policy was anything but wise. Sir George Trevelyan, however, 
appears to hold that all the unwisdom and folly were with the 
King’s party—the Tories ; all the wisdom and virtue with the 
Opposition—the Whigs. In reality, each party had its full share of 
the want of wisdom, want of tact, and of downright ignorance 
which, on the English side, led up to the first breach ; nearly 
every public man in the kingdom had a direct part in the 
quarrel, and indirectly the fault lay with the whole nation 
| which approved and insisted on maintaining the Navigation 
: Laws in their full stringency. 

It is most unjust to state or to suggest that the whole blame 
of the revolt rests on the King and on the Ministers of his 
choice, and equally so to blame them, exclusively, for not seeing 
that nothing but full concession could satisfy the Colonists. 
The Rockingham Ministry had been equally blind ; and with all 
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the evidence now before us, we may fairly doubt whether any 
concessions would have satisfied the party, numerically small 
but large in energy and audacity, which was determined on 
independence. But when the case is so considered, the only 
policy with which Lord North’s administration can be exclu- 
sively blamed is the refusal to admit the independence at once, 
instead of vainly endeavouring to prevent it by force. We are 
all apt to say this now, without reflecting that we might 
probably have thought very differently in 1776; and that, in 
fact, as the position of the English Government then was not 
altogether different from that of the Northerners of the United 
States in 1861, the same arguments which condemn the English 
for using force must also condemn the Northerners. The 
essential difference in their application is that the Northerners 
had no foreign complications, and were able to worry through 
the difficulties among which the want of an efficient army and 
navy had planted them; the English had similar difficulties to 
contend with, intensified by the distance ; and when the French 
joined the enemy their cause was hopeless. 

That they had not an efficient navy and army—that indeed 
was largely the fault of the Ministry which entrusted these 
departments to Sandwich and Germain. And yet there was 
nothing in Sandwich’s previous career to show him unfit to 
control the Admiralty ; rather the contrary ; for in a previous 
administration, with Anson as a dry nurse, the Admiralty, under 
his nominal leadership, had done very well. His colleagues in 
the Cabinet knew nothing about the navy, and accepted his 
word for it that all was right ; and even his subordinates at the 
Admiralty, who ought to have understood the state of things, 
were ready to speak well of him. Germain, too, had wealthy 
and influential relations and friends, who had virtually saved 
his life justly forfeited for his astounding misconduct at Minden, 
and had forced Rockingham to remit the logical effect of the 
sentence pronounced by the court-martial. As Secretary for 
War he displayed the same insolence as when in command of a 
division of the army. It is quite certain that a large proportion 
of our military failure in America was due to the presumption 
and incompetence of Germain. But not all : and for the greater 
part of the remainder the blame must rest, not on the King, 
not on the Ministers, but on the nation, which then, as always, 
had refused to keep on foot an army equal to the possible re- 
quirements, When an army was wanted had always been 
considered the proper time to raise one. But on this, as on 
other occasions, an army could not be raised ; and thus, as had 
happened before and has happened since, the nation was reduced 
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to depend on irregular levies and a force unworthy of its repu- 
tation. 

“Tf you want a thing done, do it yourself,” is a trite maxim, 
which in civil life and, indeed, in naval, the English have very 
generally accepted and acted on; but in military life, for the 
last two centuries at any rate, they have preferred the con- 
clusion—“ pay somebody else to do it.” Sometimes, as in the 
Seven Years War, or in the wars of the French Revolution and 
Empire, this has taken the form of heavy subsidies to foreign 
sovereigns ; at others, that of raising foreign regiments, as was 
attempted—probably for the last time—in the Russian war of 
fifty years ago. The improved tone of public feeling through 
Europe rendered this a more dismal failure than ever before, 
and will prevent its ever being tried again in exactly that 
manner ; but in 1776 it seemed the most natural device in the 
world to supply the national want by foreign refuse. 

Sir George Trevelyan rightly condemns the practice as dis- 
graceful in its foreign aspects, costly in its economic, ineffective 
in its military and ruinous in its political results; but he is 
most unjust in assigning the blame of it to George III. and his 
Ministers. It was, in fact, the way of raising an army which 
the constitution, as interpreted by the voice of the nation, 
rendered necessary ; and one, too, which had been common 
with other nations, though they had, by this time, learned that 
it was both costly and ineffective. Sir George Trevelyan seems 
to ignore this, and speaks of the enlisting of foreign soldiers as an 
enormity peculiar to George III.’s Ministers and the American 
War. Of course it was nothing of the sort. Throughout the 
whole range of modern history, Germany had been the 
recruiting-ground for Europe; and not to speak further of the 
continental wars of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, it 
is sufficient here to remind Sir George that the Highland rising 
of 1745 was largely crushed—a measure of whose righteousness 
we must suppose him, as a Whig, firmly convinced—by means 
of Hessian troops imported for the purpose. If it was so terribly 
heinous an offence for George III. to send Hessian troops to 
put down a rebellion against English authority, what was it for 
George II. to call in Hessians to settle what many would consider 
a purely personal quarrel ? 

As to the practical disadvantage of the measure, we are 
entirely at one with Sir George. In the circumstances then 
existing, the enrolling of Germanregiments for service in America 
was more than disadvantageous, it was ruinous. They were 
bad as soldiers, they were bad as men. On more than two or 
three occasions they fled from the enemy whom it was their 
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duty to fight, and plundered or cruelly maltreated the peaceful 
and loyal inhabitants whom it was their duty to defend. 
Naturally, the Landgrave of Hesse did not pick out his best 
men for us, or carefully avoid sending us his worst. Lecky, 
commenting on the injury done to our cause in America, 
quotes from a contemporary Prussian writer—‘ Les recrues 
hessoises sont en grande partie des malfaiteurs détachés de la 
chaine” ; but he adds—*“ There is reason to believe that large 
numbers of criminals of all but the worst category passed at this 
time into the English army and navy.” In this there was nothing 
new. Writers studying for the first time any particular period 
in detail are apt to be horrified at the revelation ; but in fact, 
army and navy had always been subject to this taint and con- 
tinued to be so. It is only of recent years that the authorities 
of our War Office have given up the idea of the army being a 
dumping-ground for the sweepings of the jails and the gutters. 

Sentimental writers are fond of dilating on the brutality of 
the discipline both ashore and afloat. Says Sir George: “It 
was almost universally believed, in military circles, that flogging 
was a valuable preservative of discipline at home, and quite 
indispensable on active service” ; and goes on to speak of our 
recent experience in South Africa as having proved the contrary. 
It would be contrary to my present purpose to question this in 
its entirety ; but it seems not to have occurred to him, as an 
important feature of the problem, that the army of 1776 and 
afterwards contained an enormous proportion of jail-birds and 
blackguards, of criminals and hooligans, while of the army in 
South Africa the greater part were decent, well-behaved men. 
Considered as a sink, a social cesspool, the navy of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries was nearly as badly 
used as the army ; but the discipline was more strict without 
being so severe ; and with the improved methods of entering 
men, the whole system has been altered. At the present time 
there is probably no class of working men so entirely respect- 
able as the bluejackets of our navy. 

Such as they were, however, and subject to a method of 
enforcing discipline which they could understand and appre- 
ciate, the English soldiers in America behaved on the whole 
fairly well ; they fought well, and, in general, treated the in- 
habitants among whom they were quartered with kindness and 
consideration, though they were far from being as immaculate 
as Sir George Trevelyan represents them. It is his cue to throw 
the whole blame of the outrages incidental to a military occupa- 
tion on the Hessians, and thus to emphasise the blame which 
he attributes to the mast wicked Ministry for sending such men 
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to America. We can see now that it would have been very 
much better to have sent none but Englishmen ; but there was 
no army of Englishmen ready to hand, and it was as difficult 
then as now to force the recruiting. Sir George Trevelyan 
does not recognise this, and thinks that the difficulty then was 
entirely owing to the English people’s disapproval of the 
English policy and of the war. 

He has elaborated this view with extreme care and at un- 
measured length, so that it appears necessary to point out that 
the slackness in raising recruits for the army, the objection of 
seamen to enter for the navy was not peculiar to this war, and 
was not a bit more marked than it was in the Seven Years War, 
to which Sir George refers as illustrating the contrary; nor 
even than in the war against France in the end of the century. 
The difficulty has always been felt when war, finding the 
country totally unprepared, has called for a sudden and imme- 
diate addition to the forces kept together on the peace estab- 
lishment. Such difficulty, still more acute, had been felt when, 
after Walpole’s long peace, war with Spain broke out in 1739. 
Every reader of Anson’s Voyage will remember how the pro- 
jected expedition to the Philippines had to be dropped on 
account of the want of men and the impossibility of raising 
them ; will remember also the shifts that Anson was put to to 
get his little expedition manned at all, and how wretchedly 
manned it was when it eventually left England. And this was 
the rule; a standing navy, and, still more, a standing army 
were held to be unconstitutional—a danger to the liberty of the 
people ; but the want of them at this particular crisis is held 
by Sir George to be due to the crass neglect of the Ministry. 
He says: 

A civil war had already broken out; foreign wars were only too sure to 
supervene ; and our armaments had been allowed.to dwindle until the means 
of offence and defence were almost entirely wanting. The bare facts and dates, 
without epithet or comment, sufficiently characterise the improvidence of the 
Ministry. When the Army and Navy Estimates were moved in December 1774 
the seamen were reduced by 4000, and the land forces were fixed at a number 
below 18,000 effective men. So it came to pass that, in August 1775, before 
active operations had continued for a quarter of a year, the kingdom at home 
had been denuded of all but a few weak and scattered regiments, and our only 
organised body of troops was shut u_ in Boston. 

The first necessity, then, was to increase the army. In the 
Highlands recruiting was easy, for the Highland chiefs, now 
that their military power had been broken, were converting 
themselves from feudal superiors into rack-renting landlords, 
and the clansmen were learning the hard necessity of seeking a 
career beyond the seas. In Ireland, on the other hand, the 
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recruiting was slow, for the harvests had been exceptionally 
good ; “the farmers’ cabins were overflowing with unwonted 
plenty” ; “corn of all kinds and potatoes were a drug... 
they were never known at so cheap a rate before.’ Here we 
have a clear statement of the economic reasons which, in 
Scotland and Ireland, accelerated or impeded recruiting ; and in 
England, in a season at least as prosperous as in Ireland, it is 
certainly needless to seek for an explanation of the slackness 
in a want of “enthusiasm for the war among the classes from 
which soldiers were drawn.” It calls for an exaggerated stretch 
of imagination to conceive those classes—five quarters of a 
century ago—knowing or caring much about the course of the 
war, the grievances of the colonists, or the wicked policy of the 
King’s Ministers. 

As to the sea service of the Crown, it was distinctly unpopular 
among seamen ; it always had been so, and it continued to be 
so till within living memory, when the conditions of it were so 
far altered that it has become a prize to be sought rather than 
a penalty to be shunned. But this distaste had nothing what- 
ever to do with the cause or objects of the war; it was the 
result of unfavourable regulations as to pay and prize-money, 
of the frequent turning over the men from ship to ship without 
their having a chance of setting foot on dry land, and still more, 
of the very superior attractions of the merchants’ service, 
especially privateers. ‘Sweet,’ wrote Byron, “is pillage to 
soldiers, prize-money to seamen.” In reality prize-money in 
the navy was so distributed as to give an unduly large share to 
the superior officers, an unduly small share to the seamen. For 
the capture of Havana, for instance, the money paid to the navy 
was £368,092, of which the admiral’s share was £122,697 ; a 
seaman’s, £3 14s. 93d. On board privateers the distribution 
of prize-money was more equitable, the pay was better and 
more regularly paid, the food was better, the discipline less 
severe, and the cruises short. As the immediate consequence 
of this, the privateers had the pick of as many seamen as they 
wanted, while the ships of war were compelled to resort to the 
press-gang and the crimp for the privateer’s leavings. 

Sir George Trevelyan is at pains to cite instances of the 
roughness of the press-gangs and the hostility of city corpora- 
tions to them, as if such things were peculiar to the time of 
which he is speaking. If that is not the inference which he 
wishes to convey, his anecdotes have no meaning ; and yet, as 
he refers to Smollett and Marryat, he must know that, in 
earlier as well as in later wars, press-gangs had an evil reputa- 
tion ; and a small part of the trouble he has been at in hunting 
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up the instances he new quotes, would have shown him exactly 
the same difficulties with mayors and aldermen, not in London 
alone, but in many other seaports during the Seven Years War, 
and at least one instance of the pressed men taking violent 
possession of a tender from Hull on her way to the Thames, 
running her in-shore, and making their escape. But what is 
really the most extraordinary part of the chapter is that Sir 
George implies throughout that the action of the press was 
illegal, supported only by the prerogative: extraordinary, for 
he must know that a press was never ordered without parlia- 
mentary sanction, and was, from the earliest ages, the constitu- 
tional method of manning the navy. The need for it at this 
time was, he thinks, the fault, nay, the crime of the Minister 
‘who through many years of peace forgot the future proba- 
bility of a war, and left every precaution alone until it was too 
late to act without violating humanity.” 

It is, however, a fault for which Sandwich cannot fairly be 
blamed more severely than Sir Robert Walpole in 1739, Mr. 
Pitt in 1793, and more than one Prime Minister or First Lord 
of the Admiralty in the nineteenth century. Sir George is 
especially severe on Sandwich for reducing the strength of the 
navy in 1774. What, then, does he think of the still greater 
reduction made by Pitt in 1792? The blame ought more 
justly to fall on the Parliament, and, behind it, the nation, 
which made and is apt still to make retrenchment, without any 
care for efficiency, a condition of office. Sandwich’s crime 
was not the open reduction of the navy, but the misapplication, 
amounting to something very like malversation, of the money 
voted ; the assigning contracts and appointing to offices, not 
with an eye to the public service, but to the advancement of his 
party and in payment for votes. Hence, when the pinch came, 
the navy was destitute of ships, of stores, of munitions of war, 
of victuals; and the honour and the interests of the country 
had to be defended with rotten ships,* rigged with worn-out 
rope, and victualled with putrid beef and animated biscuit. 
Subordinates, for their own selfish gain, had always been guilty 
of these crimes, and it had been the endeavour of many chiefs 
of the Department to prevent them ; but as indirectly conniving 
at them, Sandwich stands alone on an eminence of guilt which 


* The Royal George was one, but only one of these. As she happened to 
choose one of our own roadsteads to fall to pieces in, her loss attracted more 
attention and might have brought ruin to some‘subordinates of the Navy Office, 
had they not succeeded in putting abroad a tale for the land-lubbers about “a 
land breeze” which “ shook the shrouds,” and in preventing ail attempts to 
raise the wreck. 
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dwarfs the insolence and incompetence of Germain, fatal as 
these undoubtedly were. More than to any one man, the loss 
of the American Colonies must be attributed to Sandwich; but 
Sir George Trevelyan, in his wrath against the King and his 
Government, has not recognised that, and in blaming him for 
faults which were none of his, he virtually acquits the greatest 
administrative criminal of our modern history. 

And not only in this, Everywhere he is so determined to 
besmirch the King and the Ministry that he continually loses 
his balance and permits himself to make statements—such as 
that 29 to 79, in a division, is “three out of eight ’””—or to leave 
inferences—such as that Lord Albemarle, “who had played 
trap-ball with a Charles Fox,” was a contemporary, though, in 
fact, he was only seven when Charles Fox died—which his 
calmer judgment would certainly condemn. And surely his 
sense of humour must have been dormant when he wrote of 
the joy of a distinguished Frenchman at the fall of Lord North’s 
Ministry, “‘ because liberty would henceforward be secure in 
the one great country of Europe which was constitutionally 
governed”; or of Frederic the Great’s satisfaction at seeing 
England, also on the fall of the Ministry, “taking a continuous 
and intelligent interest in continental movements, commanding 
the esteem and confidence of her neighbours and able, with all 
her enormous resources well in hand, to make her influence 
decisively felt.” Surely it is quite conceivable that the Abbé 
Morellet, as a Frenchman, and Frederic the King of Prussia, 
were both very well pleased at the staggering blow which the 
loss of the Colonies was to England, without assuming the truth 
of all that their courtesy or their cynicism thought fit to write 
to English correspondents. But throughout the volumes there 
is the same want of appreciation, the same misunderstanding or 
misinterpretation of motives and of facts. We do not in the 
least doubt the author’s perfect honesty of purpose ; but if he 
again, in cold blood, re-reads his own work, we venture to think 
that he will find much, very much, in it which might properly 
be classed among Punch’s “things which one would wish to 
have said differently.” 


J. K. LAUGHTON. 


HISTORICAL NOTES ON THE ELYSEE 
AND ITS INHABITANTS 


IN 1718 the Comte d’Evreux, second son of the Duc de 
Bouillon, received as a gift from King Louis XV. a large piece 
of ground between the Faubourg Saint Honoré and the 
Champs Elysées, and the architect Mollet was commissioned to 
build him a house on the site. 

The charming residence, which arose thus in the sparsely 
inhabited regions of Monceau, has been known in turn as the 
Hotel d’Evreux, the Hotel Beaujon, the Elysée Bourbon, the 
Hameau de Chantilly, and the Palais de l’Elysée. 

Many and distinguished have been the personages who lived 
there, and the scenes witnessed within its gates connect it closely 
with the history of France. 

As regards the building, it remains practically what it was 
when Mollet finished it, except for the west wing added in quite 
recent days. The central portion stands between cour et jardin, 
the entrance being to the north from the Faubourg, while the 
windows of the southern facade overlook a charming view 
towards the Champs Elysées. The Avenue Gabriel rounds off 
the gardens to the south, and the present western limit is the 
Avenue de Marigny. In former days, however, the grounds on 
this side were much more extensive and at one time reached as 
far as the Avenue d’Antin. 

When the hotel was first built, it might almost be called a 
country house, for it stood outside the gates of Paris, and was 
surrounded by market gardens. Neuilly, Le Roule, Chaillot, 
and Monceau were still but tiny villages, and in the marshes 
near the river the new proprietor could obtain excellent sport. 
The Comte d’Evreux of whom the Goncourts* write that, 
previous to his marriage, his credit would not have sufficed to 
buy him a box of matches, had allied himself with the daughter 
of the richest financier of the day, Mlle. Crozat—/e petit 
Lingot, as she was called in her husband’s family. The 


* La Femme au 18" Sitcle MM. Goncourt. 
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marriage was too unequal in point of rank to be a success, and 
Mathieu Marais, writing in 1722,* says: “The Comte d’Evreux 
passes all his time hunting, and does not conceal his attraction 
for the Duchesse Lesdiguiéres, who follows him everywhere, 
and whom he finds infinitely more attractive than the little 
Crozat.” 

Le petit Lingot therefore returned to her father’s house 
and her chambre de jeune fille, glad to escape from the atmosphere 
of contempt that surrounded her in the magnificent hotel her 
millions had helped to build. In justice to her husband it must 
be said that when his share in the transactions of Law, the 
Scottish financier, gained him a fortune, he gave back his wife’s 
dot. 

After the death of the first owner, the property passed into the 
hands of Madame de Pompadour, just then arrived at the 
summit of her ambition, having been officially recognised as the 
king’s mistress. The price paid by the newly created marquise 
was 730,000 livres, anda further large sum was spent in adding 
to the gardens and beautifying the interior. The whole of the 
first floor was re-furnished, and the scheme of decoration 
already initiated by Pineau carried to completion. To this 
maitre ornemaniste, the associate of Mansart, is due the superb 
example of that special type of decoration in which panel and 
mirror are combined. His also are the Jdoisertes in the 
Salle du Conseil (formerly the Salon de Musique of the hotel 
d’Evreux) which are cited tf amongst the finest in Paris. 

Installed thus in the greatest splendour, the Marquise de 
Pompadour, née Antoinette Poisson, found herself within a short 
distance of the house in Rue du Faubourg Saint Honoré which 
had seen her debut as Madame d’Etioles only a few years 
before. Her rise had been rapid since the days when she and 
her mother had forced their acquaintance on their neighbour, 
Madame Geoffrin, whose sa/on had appeared to the intriguing 
couple the gate of Paradise. The Marquise de La Ferté 
Imbault (Madame Geoffrin’s daughter), writing of this first visit, 
says : “I saw with dismay Madame Poisson and her daughter 
arrive to call on us ; their reception was certainly not a cordial 
one, for Madame Poisson had been so much talked about that 
it seemed impossible to continue the acquaintance. Madame 
d’Etioles, on the other hand, was perfectly well-mannered and 
deserving every consideration.” The difficulty was to see ore 
without the other, but in the end Madame d’Etioles was admitted 


* Journal of Mathieu Marais. 


+ See French Decoration and Furniture in the Eighteenth Century. By 
Lady Dilke. 
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within the charmed circle of encyclopaedists, for whose society 
she professed unbounded admiration. Her attitude toward 
Madame Geoffrin and Madame La Ferté was a mixture of 
deference and naiveté. “On New Year’s Day 1744,” continues 
the Marquise, “she came with her husband to my toilette to 
wish me /a bonne année with a respect and attention I had to 
scold her for in fun. A year after, on New Year’s Day, her 
toilette was attended by all the great seigneurs of the Court, 
hat in hand, and by the Princes of the Blood; I laugh when 
I think of it.’”’* 

The new favourite and successor was, according to Michelet, 
already losing her freshness. Arséne Houssaye, however, 
declares that she was a fine woman as well as a pretty one, and 
thus describes the picture of her painted by La Tour, which now 
hangs at the Louvre : 

The Marquise appears with slightly powdered hair, dressed in a décolleté gown 
of flowered design. The neck is proudly turned, the head a marvel of beauty 
(sic), the expression of the face lively and coquettish. The forehead is high 
and rather severe, the lips slightly pursed, giving an idea of determination and 
mockery. . .. In all the features there is an impression of nobility and even 
dignity, belied, however, by what one remembers of the orgies galantes of 
Versailles.” 

The King’s infatuation was not to be wondered at if the 
subject of the picture possessed all the charms thus depicted by 
the artist, but, strange to say, the influence of the mistress did 
not diminish with fading beauty, for long after the face of the 
original had become as elaborate a work of art as La Tour’s 
canvas, the intelligent little dourgeotse still played the réle of 
Queen at Versailles. It is true that latterly Louis ceased to 
love her, though he bore with her, and when she died at the 
age of forty-four, after nineteen years of association, he mani- 
fested very little grief. A torrent of rain was falling at Ver- 
sailles as the coach that took her body away drove out of the 
courtyard. His Majesty was looking on from a window of the 
Palace. ** The Marquise will not have a very pleasant journey,” 
he said, with a smile that betrayed his cynicism. 

When, ten years later, his body was carried to the grave, it 
was followed with as little regret and buried without ceremony. 
The loathsomeness of his disease kept away all but a few Court 
officials, and the scandal of his deathbed had finally extin- 
guished the affection of the nation to whom he had once been 
the Bien-aimeé. 

By her will, Madame de Pompadour bequeathed her hotel in 


* Le Royaume de la rue St. Honoré (Mme. Geoffrin et sa fille). By Pierre de 
Ségur. 
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Paris to the King, begging him that it might become the resi- 
dence of his Majesty’s grandson, the Comte de Provence (the 
future Louis XVIII.). Little by little the Marquis de Marigny, 
brother of the late chdtelaine, sold off the wonderful collection 
of objets dart, which had made of the house a veritable 
museum. For a whole year the connoisseurs of Paris com- 
peted for the bronzes, statues, pictures, tapestries and engravings 
that had been brought together with so much taste and at such 
immense cost. As to the house, it was occasionally used by 
Louis XV. to lodge foreigners of distinction, and later as garde- 
meuble. In 1774 it was sold to Monsieur Beaujon, the Court 
banker, he whose name is borne by a street and a hospital in 
Paris. 

The tradition of magnificence was still kept up, and this is a 
description given of the Hotel Beaujon by Baroness d’Oberkirch, 
a lady who accompanied the Comte and Comtesse du Nord 
(the future Paul I. of Russia and his wife) when that illustrious 
couple visited Paris incognito : 


Monsieur Beaujon’s house, which he calls his hermitage, is situated in the 
middle of a garden occupying an immense space near the Chaillot gate in the 
Champs Elysées. It is quite countrified, with a menagerie, a /azterie, and even 
a chapel. The interior of the house is magnificent. The furniture curious and 
beautiful . . . the library is celebrated and contains editions of the greatest 
rarity. Princes of the Blood have all presented their portraits to M. Beaujon, 
I do not know why, perhaps because of the beauty of his salons, which, though 
not large, are perfect in every detail, and splendid throughout. 


Though altering nothing in the structure of the house, M. 
Beaujon had made considerable changes in the garden and 
park, where the stately terraces in the style of Lenotre gave 
place to what was called in those days a jardin a l’anglaise. 
This was the eve of the Revolution, when the romantic doctrines 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau had affected the minds of all classes, 
and the cu/te of nature manifested itself in a strangely 
exaggerated taste for grottoes, broken columns, sylvan groves, 
laiteries, and other accompaniments of rustic life. A fashion 
that was sanctioned by Marie Antoinette could not fail to 
have its imitators amongst the courtiers, and the Petit 
Trianon was thus reproduced in the gardens of most French 
seigneurs. 

About 1786 the hotel, now known as the Elysée Bourbon, 
was bought by the Duchesse de Bourbon, the mother of the 
Duc d’Enghien, whose execution by Napoleon in 1804 sent a 
thrill of horror through Europe, and was to put an end to the 
line of Bourbon Condé, The Duchess was then living apart 
from her husband, Louis Henri Joseph, Duc du Bourbon, 
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whose end, by the way, was also a violent one.* She was a 
woman of great intelligence and character, and is often quoted 
for her dons mots by the same Baroness d’Oberkirch, from 
whose Memoirs so much of the life of the period is to be 
gleaned. A member of the Orléans family, it was of course 
inevitable that the Duchess should share their fate, and 1794 
saw her in prison with her sister-in-law, the wife of Philippe 
Egalité. The principle of (berté, égalité et fraternité did 
not save the neck of the royal exponent of these doctrines— 
the Duc d’Orléans was guillotined, and a decree of banishment 
was issued against “ Veuve Orléans and Citoyenne Bourbon.” 

As for the house and grounds in the Faubourg Saint Honoré, 
they were let to a man called Hovyn, who turned the place 
into a public garden, and it became the resort of all that was 
elegant in revolutionary France. Nocity in the world’s history, 
perhaps, has ever presented such a contrast as did Paris during 
the months that followed the downfall of the monarchy. In 
1800 saloons nightly crowds assembled and held mad revelry, 
regardless of the tragedies that were being enacted daily on the 
Place de la Révolution. They danced and laughed, pausing 
only, perhaps, when the hoarse voice of the newsvendor 
shouted out: “ Liste compléte des conspirateurs qui ont gagné 
a la loterie de Sainte Guillotine.” Curiosity satisfied, the dance 
began again, though the gayest of the gathering might be 
“suspected” to-morrow, and take his place in the tumbrils 
within the week. We read even that a very select dancing 
club existed by the rules of which no one was eligible for 
election unless he or she could prove having lost a near relative, 
father, mother, brother, or sister, by the guillotine—so callous 
had men’s minds become to the horrors of the times. During 
the Directoire, gaiety was still the order of the day, and the 
Goncourts thus describe the scene presented by the c-devant 
Elysée Bourbon, now known as the Hameau de Chantilly. 
(Mile. Hovyn was now the proprietor, having bought the 
property when the Government put it up to auction as dzen 
publique.) 

Great jets of light and coloured transparencies are erected amongst the 
beautiful marble statues; the mirrors which in former days met the gaze of 


Madame de Pompadour now reflect a motley crowd of guests who have paid 
’ their entrance. A throng of dancers fills the ball-room, which reaches to the 


e end of the garden bounded by the Rond Point. Dandies and their partners 
a occupy a triple row of chairs, talking and laughing. 

e Thus did the new régime succeed to the old, and the salons 
rt and gardens forming this ever-varied stage saw fresh actors play 
n, * The Duc de Bourbon was found hanged in his room at the ChAteau de 


Chantilly, 1830. He was the last Prince de Condé. 
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their part and vanish, leaving it free for the greatest ré/ in 
history—that of Napoleon I. In March 1805 the Emperor 
bought the hotel for his sister Caroline, wife of Prince Murat, 
and these two came into residence the following year, after 
spending four millions of francs in furniture and works of art. 
It is possible that sisterly competition with Pauline, who owned 
the fine house which is now the British Embassy, prompted this 
lavishness, but in any case Caroline did not long enjoy the 
fruits of her labours, for when Murat was promoted to the 
kingdom of Naples her despotic brother insisted on their giving 
up all property in France, and he himself took possession of 
the Elysée with the whole of its contents. The dining-room on 
the ground floor remains as it was arranged by the Murats, 
their initials are on the panels and the pictures represent subjects 
chosen by the Prince. 

The Palais de l’Elysée became Napoleon’s favourite spring 
and autumn residence, and Joséphine, then in the height of her 
prosperity, played with consummate charm the part of hostess 
in its brilliant rooms. A few years later the Creole’s star had 
set, and Fortune had begun to turn its back on the conqueror 
of Europe. War claimed him who had set it loose, and tearing 
himself away from the newly married wife and the son whose 
birth had seemed to make his dynasty secure, Napoleon left 
Paris for the campaign that was to end in Leipsic. Before 
leaving he called a Council at the Elysée, and formally appointed 
Marie Louise regent. In the presence of the Ministers assembled 
in the Salle du Conseil (where President Loubet presides over 
the destinies of France to-day), the High Chancellor Cambacérés 
read the patent by which Napoleon “ wishing to bestow on his 
beloved Consort, the Empress and Queen, every mark of his 
confidence, conferred on her the right to assist at all the Cabinet 
Councils and the title of Regent.” This document having been 
read, Marie Louise rose and pronounced the following words : 
“I swear fidelity to the Emperor, I swear to maintain the laws 
of the Constitution, and to conform to those measures which 
have been or shall be determined by the Emperor, my Consort, 
in the exercise of that authority which he has been pleased to 
delegate me.” 

The first abdication which followed the campaign of France 
was signed at Fontainebleau, the second, which followed 
Waterloo, was signed in the same room which witnessed the 
scene described above. 

On June 20, Lucien, the least self-seeking of Napoleon’s 
brothers, was waiting at the Elysée for his vanquished chief, 
news of the defeat having just become known in Paris. Thiers 
(the historian of these troubled days) writes thus : 
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The Avenue de Marigny was full of people, attracted hither by rumours of 
the disaster at Waterloo. The wall which divided the garden of the E1ysée 
from the Avenue was then much lower than it is now, and the crowd was only 
separated from Napoleon by the smallest of barriers. When the people caught 
sight of him they gave vent to frantic shouts of “ Vive l’Empereur.” Many 
individuals pushed close up to the wall and stretched over to shake hands with 
him, | egging him to lead them to the enemy. Napoleon acknowledged their 
acclamations, and, looking at them affectionately but sadly, made signs to them 
to keep calm, then, turning away, he continued his conversation with Lucien. 

The following day a Council of Ministers was convoked and the situation 
laid before them. The illustrious Carnot, he who in 1793-94 had organised 
victory, advised the Emperor to declare the country in danger, call upon the 
nation to make every sacrifice, and place himself once more at the head of the 
army. Lucien was for still more energetic measures: he urged his brother to 
proclaim a military dictatorship, which would immediately proceed, if need 
were, to turn out the Chamber of Representatives. ‘“ Dare everything,” he 
said. “I have dared too much already,” answered the Emperor, and the next 
day he dictated to his Ministers the act of abdication. ‘1 offer myself asa 
sacrifice to the enemies of France . . . my career is finished.” 

One of Napoleon’s nephews, he who became Napoleon III., 
related to Victor Hugo in 1848 how it was at the Elysée that 
he saw the great hero and head of his family for the last 
time. ‘‘The Emperor bade me advance, and placed his hands on 
my head, I was then seven years old.” From that day 
Hortense’s son brooded over the Napoleonic tradition, and 
when by the death of the Duc de Reichstadt and of his own 
elder brother he became the legal heir* of the Bonaparte pre- 
tensions, that tradition became to him a religion, and an 
obsession, which made of his career the counterpart on a 
smaller scale of his predecessors on the Imperial throne. 
During the occupation of Paris by the allies, the Tsar Alexander I. 
and the Duke of Wellington lodged at the Elysée. Both 
the Tsar and the Duke used every means to reassure the 
inhabitants, and to convince them that their mission was accom- 
plished with the re-establishment of Louis XVIII.’s Government. 
Both exerted their influence with Blucher to prevent the 
Pont d’léna from being blown up by the Prussian troops, who 
saw in it a reminder of their humiliation in 1806. A harder 
task in which the two peacemakers also succeeded, was the 
reduction of the indemnity suggested by Blucher, and of the 
exorbitant territorial demands by which the Prussians would 
have forestalled the fruits of their victory in 1870-71. 

On Louis XVIII.’s restoration, the Duc de Berry, second son of 
the Comte d’Artois, and nephew of the King, was given the 


* By adecree ot the Senate the Imperial dignity, failing male issue from 
Napoleon I., was to descend first to the family of his brother Joseph, subse- 
quently to that of Louis. Joseph having no sons, and Lucien’s family being 
passed over, Louis Napoleon became the legal heir. 
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Elysée, and lived there till his death, which happened on 
Sunday, February 13, 1820. On that day the Duke had gone 
to the Opera with the Duchess. When ro o’clock came, her 
Royal Highness rose to go home, the Duke accompanying her 
to her carriage. Just at the moment when he was turning 
away to go back to the Opera, a man brushed against him and 
stabbed him inthe breast. The assassin ran off but was arrested 
and subsequently put to death. He appears to have beena 
maniac who had conceived the idea that all the Bourbons ought 
to be exterminated because they had been imposed on France 
by foreign intervention. He declared that had he escaped he 
would have killed the Duc d’Angouléme, thus removing the 
two heirs presumptive to the throne. At that time neither of 
Louis XVIII.’s nephews had a son, though the Duchessede Berry 
was enciente, and a few months later gave birth to the enfant 
du miracle, the child who was known successively as Duc de 
Bordeaux, Henri V., and Comte de Chambord. As for the 
Duc de Berry, he was carried to the room of the Director, 
where the members of the Royal family, hastily summoned, 
could hear as in a nightmare the music of the ballet and the 
applause of the crowd, while they watched the agony of the 
dying Prince, The knife had penetrated to the heart and nothing 
could save him. Towards morning the old King arrived, only 
to assist at the last ceremony of the Sacraments, and in the 
grey dawn, while Paris still slept, unwitting of the tragedy, the 
body was taken to the Louvre. Here the widowed Duchess 
took up her residence, returning to the Elysée no more. 

The palace therefore remained uninhabited till Louis Philippe 
offered its hospitality to Marie Christine, Queen of Spain, widow 
of Ferdinand VII. and mother of Queen Isabella. The next 
occupant was Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, who took up 
his abode there on December 20, 1848, ten days after his nomi- 
nation as President of the Republic. Here he gave his first dinner 
party, December 23, an entertainment which is described by 
Victor Hugo (himself one of the invited).* There were about 
fifteen guests present, amongst whom were General Changarnier 
and Lucien Murat. After dinner, the Prince begged Victor 
Hugo to excuse the deficiencies in the service. “I’m not yet 
properly installed,” he said, “in fact, the day before yesterday, 
when I arrived, there was hardly a mattress to my bed.” Victor 
Hugo goes on to say: “ The Prince was right to excuse him- 
self, for the dinner was moderate, the china and glass common, 
and the silver such as would be seen on a middle-class table. 
In the centre was rather a fine vase in ‘ craquelé,’ but mounted 


* Choses vues. By Victor Hugo. 
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in bad Louis XVI. ormolu.” During the evening the English 
ambassador, Lord Normanby, came in, and the President, 
taking him into the next room, conversed with him eagerly and 
at some length. “ Louis Napoleon,” says Victor Hugo, “ gave 
the impression of being shy and ill at ease. He went from one 
group to another, like one embarrassed, and not like the master 
of the house.” 

However diffident in manner, the “ man of December” was 
not lacking in determination, as the coup d'¢tat of December 2, 
1851, proved. 

On the eve of that memorable day the usual reception was 
held at the Elysée, after which the President retired to his 
private rooms, accompanied by a few of those in his confidence, 
Monsieur de Morny, Monsieur de Maupas (Prefect of Police), 
Saint-Arnaud (Minister for War), and his private secretary, 
Mocquart. The final orders were then issued, the proclama- 
tions signed, and hastily despatched to the Imprimerie Nationale 
to be ready for the morrow. At an early hour next day, the 
leading members of both the Republican and Royalist parties 
were arrested, and the birth-throes of the Second Empire had 
begun. 

As Emperor, Napoleon III. inhabited the Tuileries, but his 
residence at the Elysée as President had necessitated a good 
many alterations and additions. The two adjoining hotels, 
Sebastiani and Castellane, had been bought, and the ground 
utilised to build additional accommodation. Unfortunately, 
however, the architect entrusted with the work owed his 
appointment to his connection with the Emperor rather than to 
his capacities,* and occupants of the Palace to-day still suffer 
from badly contrived alterations. Worse than this, lovers of 
art have to deplore the damage done to the decorations by so- 
called restoration, which has to a great extent destroyed the 
delicacy of Pineau’s work. Incomprehensible also is the taste 
which inserted modern portraits in the beautiful old Louis XV. 
panels of the Salon du Conseil, a piece of barbarianism that 
one would have thought impossible from those who inherit the 
traditions of the eighteenth century. In order not to speak 
again of bad taste, a word one does not often have to employ in 
connection with anything French, it may be as well to mention 
here that the canons of art were again outraged when, under 
Faure and Carnot respectively, the Salon d’Hiver and the Salle 
des Fétes were added on the west of the main building. Such 
specimens of architecture are difficult to excuse, 


* The architect employed was the brother of Madame Cornu, seus de lait 
of Napoleon III. 
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Victor Hugo in /’ Histoire d'un Crime (that is to say, the History 
of the Coup d Etat) associates the Elysée with everything that 
was sinister in the reign of the third Napoleon, as the home of 
plot and intrigue, the laboratory of things evil and ridiculous ; 
however that may be, it was for a brief space now to lend its 
gaily-hung sa/ons and sunlit terraces to be the background of 
Imperial romance. Eugénie de Montijo, the fiancee of Napo- 
leon III., spent the last few days before her marriage in this, 
the most charming house in Paris, and elaborate were the 
prepartions made to ensure the comfort of the bride. Monsieur 
Bonnier, the present architect of the Palace, is justly enthu- 
siastic over the lingerie installed on that occasion, the dozserzes 
of which would not disgrace a drawing-room. 

Revolutions in the history of France follow each other in 
bewildering fashion, and 1875* sawa new form of government 
adopted, and the Elysée became the official residence of the 
Chief. Since the first President of the Republic, Macmahon, 
the Palace has been inhabited successively by Jules Grévy 
(1879-1887), Sadi Carnot (1887-1894) (for whom the pink 
tapestries and mirrored walls were shrouded in black), Casimir 
Périer (1894-1895), Félix Faure (1895-1899), and its present 
occupant, Monsieur Loubet. 

To visitors who go there to-day, and who are shown the 
“Salon de Musique” of Le petit Lingot, the scene in 1813 
of Marie Louise’s investiture with the Imperial power, and since 
1875 the Council Chamber of Republican deliberations ; to 
those who admire the Salon des Glaces used by Josephine and 
Eugénie, two Empresses whom Fortune forsook; who walk on 
the terrace where Mme. de Pompadour, Caroline Murat and 
the Duchesse de Berry laughed and talked with the society of 
their day ; or who wander in the garden whose paths have been 
trodden by the heavy feet of an Emperor facing his doom—to 
those who realise these associations the Elysée is full of interest, 
and one can hardly pass its gates without calling to mind some 
of the stirring scenes which make the building almost a living 
page in the history of France. 

* In reality the Republic existed in France since September 4, 1870, the 
date of the revolution which overturned the Second Empire. But after the 
Franco-Prussian War, when Thiers was put at the head of the Government 
by the Assemblée Nationaie, in February 1871, he did not take the title of 
President of the Republic—he was President of the Pouvoir Exécutif. Mac- 
mahon succeeded Thiers in 1873, but it was on'y in February 1875 that the 
Asvemblée legalised t: e existence of the Republic, and it was then that the 
Elysée became the residence of the head of the State. 


V. STUART WORTLEY. 
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THE newly published Life of Charlotte Yonge is not an exciting 
book, yet it is, from one point of view, extremely interesting 
and suggestive. It is the life of one of the most popular 
authoresses of the nineteenth century—an authoress whose 
name has become the proverbial “household word” in most 
British homes, and whose influence over millions of readers 
has been far-reaching and enduring. 

Yet, on the face of them, these novels by Charlotte Yonge 
are merely simple tales for young people, of more or less 
domestic interest and of unvarying moral purpose. Such 
stories published just now would receive scant notice even from 
young readers, and none at all from those older and more 
critical in taste. What then has been the secret of Miss 
Yonge’s popularity, and what accounts for the influence she 
had, and still to some extent has, over her readers ? 

Miss Yonge had the felicity, granted to only a few writers in 
each generation, to create a type. There is a tendency in 
human nature to run always to one extreme or another ; you 
will find either a very bad or a very good type of hero the 
favourite of each generation—there is no place found in public 
favour for the real man of real life who is neither one thing nor 
the other. Characters necessarily, before they become types, 
must be extreme instances of that which they embody. 
Whether Charlotte Yonge had consciously grasped this 
fact we shall never know; sufficient to say that she acted 
upon it, and in Sir Guy Morville, the hero of the Heir 
of Redclyffe, created a type of the good hero which, in popu- 
larity, outran all competitors. Just as Charlotte Bronté years 
before had fascinated the world by a wicked hero, and created 
the “ Rochester type,” so Charlotte Yonge made “ Morvillism ” 
the fashion of the hour. Half the youth of England were 
modelling themselves on Sir Guy a few years after the publi- 
cation of the Heir of Redclyffe. “The enthusiasm about Char- 
lotte Yonge among the undergraduates of Oxford in 1865 was 
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surprising,” we are told, and we hear of regiments where every 
officer had his copy of the famous novel. The pre-Raphaelite 
brethren—Rossetti, William Morris, and Burne-Jones—“ took 
Sir Guy as their model” (a model which they followed afar off 
by all accounts) ; in fact, the popularity of the book in the 
most unlikely quarters was extraordinary. 

Now, how is it possible to account for this sudden fever of 
interest in the Heir of Redclyffe? Had the book really sufficient 
merit to account for its popularity ? There are several answers 
to these questions ; the book which attains wide popularity has 
not of necessity great merit; but it has, inevitably, something in it 
which appeals to human nature—something universal. To 
detect this vital spark in a book is to discover the secret of its 
popularity—not always a very easy matter. The great mass 
of “‘ popular ” authors appeal to the lower side of our universal 
nature ; they know that, roughly speaking, every one is inter- 
ested in murders, hairbreadth escapes, adventures of every kind, 
so they select these as their subjects. Another and quite as 
numerous class acknowledge the universal note that is to be 
found in divorces, adulteries, rivalries, every manifestation of 
passion ; these themes always secure their audience. But it 
remains for more subtle minds to discover subjects which are 
at once universal in their interest and yet unhackneyed. 

Far be it from me to name Charlotte Yonge “subtle” ; yet 
in justice to the Heir of Redclyffe it must be acknowledged that 
she has made this very discovery—has found a hero who appeals 
to a huge audience as being a hero, and yet does not make his 
appeal through any of the lower and more obvious channels, 
To have done this is something of an achievement, and proves 
Miss Yonge to have had a higher order of literary faculty and 
perception than she is generally credited with nowadays. Yet 
the secret was an exceedingly simple one ; merely the old truth 
of the eternal attractiveness of virtue. This was not a new 
discovery ; to take the greatest instance of all, who has ever 
tried to deny the extraordinary attractiveness of the character 
of Christ, or the power which the story has had, and always 
will have, even over those who do not regard it as a divine 
revelation. Simple as this great principle is, Miss Yonge 
showed true literary intuition in applying it to popular 
uses ; she realised that the great mass of mankind worship 
that perfection which they feel it impossible to attain to in 
their own lives, and she drew a character accordingly—she 
popularised virtue, It is impossible to repress a smile when 
we consider the many perfections and the few studied imper- 
fections of Sir Guy Morville, the hero of the Heir of Redelyffe, 
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and the question puzzles us continually, “ How does such an 
impossible character still claim our interest and credence ?” 
For Sir Guy is, in truth, an ideal rather than a real creation. 
His virtues are almost touchingly ridiculous. When he goes 
to Oxford he excels himself: “It was first proposed that 
Deloraine (his horse) should go with him, but Guy bethought 
himself that Oxford would be a place of temptation for William 
(his groom), and resolved to leave them both at Holywell.” (!) 
At Oxford his own recreations must have been as innocent as 
those he desired for William, for they were limited to music 
and walking: “The last, he said, might engross him in the 
same way, but he thought there were higher ends for music, 
which made it come under Mrs. Edmondstone’s rule of a thing 
to be used guardedly, not disused.” Such temperance in 
pleasure at eighteen is almost painful. But the same con- 
science pursues him through life. To counterbalance these 
virtues Miss Yonge had to introduce at least one fault into her 
hero’s character, so we are told that he had a temper of terrific 
violence, though the only indication we have of it is “a flash- 
ing eye” and a disposition to fly to the piano and play the 
“ Harmonious Blacksmith” whenever his feelings became too 
fiery to be trusted. It is all ridiculous and impossible and 
unreal ; and yet the character of Guy Morville remains attrac- 
tive, lovable, admirable throughout—just because it is an effort 
to describe perfection, the thing we all long after and worship 
in spite of ourselves ! 

If then—as it undeniably is—this worship of perfection is 
an instinct of our nature, it is curious that from time to time 
in the world’s history the popular type of hero should have 
been so far removed from perfection. I have noticed the type 
of ‘“‘ Rochester” hero and his popularity as an instance of this, 
while in “real life’ heroes we may take Byron as another 
example that vice may run virtue very close, and even, for the 
time being, may win the race. 

We seem to have come to one of these stages in the history 
of thought at present; the “good” hero has gone suddenly 
and completely out of fashion. When I say this, 1 do not 
assert that a vicious hero is in fashion just now; but that 
mere “ goodness” is at a discount, and the want of this quality 
is, at present, no disqualification for herodom—granted always 
that the character has enough of “ strength” to justify his own 
existence. This is the first and greatest essential in the making 
of the modern hero, and it is a sign of the times that this 
should be the case. For it is not altogether strength as a 
splendid characteristic that is admired, but strength as a means 
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to an end, strength as the road to success—that most wor- 
shipped idol of the twentieth century. This is a fact that may 
be read between the lines of nine out of ten novels of the day 
—the hero is the successful man, and the successful man is the 
one who has managed to wring from Fortune’s grudging hand 
—by any means—those things which are popularly named her 
gifts: wealth, fame, popularity. Following this rule, the mil- 
lionaire hero at present carries all before him. The type is 
rapidly becoming stereotyped, and this richly gilded idol bids 
fair to be worshipped for many days to come. He is always 
self-made, the clever carver-out of his own destinies ; generally 
rough, blatant, unscrupulous, but always and under all circum- 
stances forceful and masterful. Let us select at random a few 
descriptions of this favourite type; they will be found to be 
curiously alike in their main characteristics. Each hero, you 
will observe, is a man of affairs—of large pecuniary affairs. 
The type was first ably drawn by Mr. Anthony Hope in The 
God in the Car,some ten years ago ; since then African empire- 
makers and millionaires have appeared in countless numbers. 
This was the original embryo: “ Ruston’s first five years of 
adult life had been spent on a stool in a coal merchant’s office, 
and the second five somewhere in Africa. He came before the 
public offering in one closed hand a new empire, asking with 
the other opened hand for three million pounds.” 

The Company Promoter is thus discussed : 

“Gentleman! Well, everybody’s a gentleman now, so I suppose Ruston’s 
one.” 


“T call him an unmannerly brute... . Such an ugly mug as he’s got, too; 
but they say it’s full of character.” 
“Character! I should think so—enough to hang him on sight.” 


Keep in mind this description, and observe how little it has 
varied after ten years of use in the mill of fiction: 


“Karl Altham was a@ plain man, though impressive—a man about forty-five, 
his grey thick hair crowning a strong, clean-shaven, mobile face. He did not 
look like a gentleman, but he had a personality—he stood out from the ruck of 
men as something bigger, stronger, more important than his fellows.” 

The first employment of Karl Altham had been winkle-selling ; 
but when the story opens he is a multi-millionaire of immense 
importance in African affairs.—(Pigs zn Clover, by Frank 
Danby.) 

Or again, we find in Motk and Rust another of the same— 
a Mr. Van Brunt, who has “a property in Africa larger than 
England.” He is, of course, aged forty, tall, powerfully built, 
clean shaven. “ You would never say Van Brunt was a gentleman, 
but you would never say he wasn’t. He seems apart from all 
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class. He is himself?’ Van Brunt began his career in a dry- 
goods store as a variation from winkle-selling or coal-selling ! 

The strange similarity of these descriptions shows what a hold 
this type has taken upon the imagination of our day ; it seems 
impossible for some authors to avoid describing it. Sir Guy 
with his conscience, his solicitude for the welfare of William, 
and his well-controlled temper, has disappeared from the ranks 
of heroes (for the time being) and this strong, unscrupulous, 
successful African gentleman has full possession of the field. 
This seems at first sight rather a sad fact, and one which does 
not say much for the good taste of our generation. But 
perhaps this is not altogether the case. The truth seems to be 
that our generation have not ceased to worship perfection in 
the least, but they have begun to worship another side of it 
from that which attracted the admirers of Sir Guy Morville: 
progress, energy, force, strength of purpose—these have become 
cardinal virtues with the youth of our day—have, in short, 
become synonymous with virtue. The man who is unprogres- 
sive, lethargic, weak of will, purposeless, can never be virtuous 
in their eyes whatever other moral qualities he may possess ; 
so it follows that the forceful, successful man must become 
their hero. 

Miss Yonge was not, however, content to create a type of 
hero all her own ; she also created a heroine, and so impressed 
this type upon the mind of the Young England of the day, 
that she must have helped to mould the characters of thousands 
of girls into the same grooves. 

The long and extraordinarily prolix series of novels which 
came from her pen are the very apotheosis of domesticity—in 
them the domestic woman reigns supreme. Miss Yonge’s 
attitude to life (as we see it reflected here) is much that of a 
butterfly hovering over a dunghill—it cannot alight on any- 
thing foul, but flits off to settle on the flowers instead. The 
realities of life are curiously glossed over in these books, which 
seem to have been to a great extent a picture of their author’s 
life. Poverty, shame, anxiety, disaster—all the sinister shapes 
that dog the footsteps of mankind through the long journey— 
these seem to have been the merest names to Charlotte Yonge. 
We find no record of them in the tranquil pages of her life. 
Disease and death all must know sooner or later, but of other 
and far graver sorrows we hear nothing. Her existence was 
calm, sheltered, uneventful, narrow—led in one peaceful 
Church of England groove, far from the anxious and struggling 
world where most men and women live. The books which had 
their genesis in such an atmosphere could scarcely have been 
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other than they are: the characters in these books are born in 
a good position in life, they live and die in it; if shame and 
calamity overtake them, be sure that the passages which 
describe these circumstances will not ring true. For Miss 
Yonge had read and heard of the shipwrecks of life, but she 
had never gone through them—she was only truly at home and 
happy and at her best when she wrote of good, happy people 
living blameless and sheltered lives. 

It is in creating this sort of domestic atmosphere that Miss 
Yonge is unrivalled, Nor is she likely soon to find a rival, for 
the conditions of life have altered so considerably of late years 
that novels of “home life” have virtually disappeared, along 
with the homes that used to inspire them: Miss Yonge dearly 
loved for subject that now almost obsolete institution “ a family 
circle,” i.e., father, mother, eight or even eleven children ; such 
a household was her special province. Where do we find the 
family circle now? To begin with, the parents are no more 
those of Miss Yonge’s fond fancy—quite different fathers and 
mothers adorn the family circles of our day, to judge from 
fiction ; some extracts may illustrate the difference better than 
anything else : 

“Tt will be natural, Margaret”—says Mrs. May, the mother in the Daisy 
Chain—* It will be natural by-and-by that you should love some one else better 
than me, and if I cared for being first, what should I do then ?” 

“Oh, mamma !—but!” said Margaret, “ vou are always sure of papa.” 


A healthful state of matters this, indeed—to be always sure 
of papa; but our generation is not quite so confident about 
papa, and the dark thought will sometimes obtrude itself, “ Are 
we even quite sure of mamma nowadays ?” 

Kipling scholars will scarcely need to be reminded of the 
opening scene of the Gadsbys as a modern instance : 

BEARER [rapping at door]. Captain Sahib has come. 


Miss D. What! Captain Sahib! and I’m only half dressed! Well, I 
sha’n’t bother. 


Miss T. [calmly]. You needn’t. J¢ tsn’t jor us. That’s Captain Gadsby. 
He is going for a ride with mamma. He generally comes five days out of seven. 

What has brought about this revolution in mothers ? Those 
of Miss Yonge’s day were much more likely in the natural 
course of things to be the rivals of their daughters, for they 
were mothers at a far earlier age than is generally the case at 
present, when women more often marry at forty than at seven- 
teen. Yet such was not the case. With marriage and mater- 
nity Miss Yonge’s heroines abandoned all pretensions to youth. 


“In my best days”—says Violet, the heroine of Heartsease—“ 1 was not up 
to Emma; and now, between cares and children, I grow more dull every day.” 
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“Your best days! Why, how old are you?” 
* Almost twenty-two,” said Violet ; “but I have been married nearly six 
years. Jam come into the heat and glare of middle lite.” 


Early marriages were perhaps the explanation of the bygone 
domestic mother, and the late unions of the present day may 
explain the modern mother and her foibles—had she, like poor 
Violet, begun “cares and children at seventeen, she might 
indeed feel herself in the heat and glare of middle life a little 
sooner than she seems to do just now. As it is, she marries late 
and is more able to face or to evade the worries of maternity, 
and in consequence retains her youthfulness of spirit much 
longer. Be this as it may, the fact remains for all to read that 
“the new mother” is not the same as the old. Moreover, as 
we explore the various members of one of Miss Yonge’s famous 
“family circles,” we perceive that the new daughter is also 
strangely different from her sister of forty years ago. The 
tender passion as it was understood, or at least described, by 
Miss Yonge, is far other than it would appear to be at present 
among the sons and daughters of our day. As an instance of 
the bygone style of thing, may I quote from the Heir of Redclyffe 
a passage which describes Amy and Guy, their feelings and 
their intercourse, during their engagement : 


It was a time of tranquil, serene happiness. It was like the lovely weather, 
only to be met with in the spring, and then but rarely, when the sky is cloud- 
less and intensely blue. ... Such days as these shone on Guy and Amy, 
looking little to the future, or if they did so at all, with a grave, peaceful awe, 
reposing in the present and resuming old habits—singing, reading, gardening, 
walking as of old, and that intercourse with each other that was so much more 
than ever before. It was more, but it was not quite the same ; for Guy was a 
very chivalrous lover; the polish and courtesy that sat so well on his frank, 
truthful manners, were even more remarkable in his courtship. His ways with 
Amy had less of easy familiarity than in the time of their brother-and-sister- 
like intimacy, so that a stranger might have imagined her wooed, not won. J¢ 
was as if he hardly dared to believe that she could really be his own, and treated 
her with a sort of reverential love and gentleness, while she looked up to him 
with ever-increasing honour. . . . When alone with Amy he was generally very 
grave, often silent and meditative, or else their talk was deep and serious. 


So much for lovers of the old school. Let us take a modern 
couple asa foil, and the reader shall judge if things have altered 
for the better or no—whether the “ tender passion” has more 
worthy exponents just now. I quote from a novel named 
Mrs. Craddock, which has received considerable attention of 
late : 

He sat down, and a certain pleasant odour of the farmyard was wafted over 


Bertha, a mingled perfume of strong tobacco, of cattle and horses ; she did not 
understand why it made her heart beat, but she inhaled it voluptuously and her 
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eyes glittered. . . . When he bade her good-bye and shook hands she blushed 
again ; she was extraordinarily troubled, and, as with his rising the strong 
masculine odour of the countryside reached her nostrils, her head whirled. . . 
Above all he was mauly, and the pleasing thought passed through Bertha that 
his strength must be quite herculean. She barely concealed her admiration. ... 
“Shut your eyes,” she whispered, and she kissed the closed lids ; she passed 
her lips slowly over his lips, and the soft contact made her shudder and laugh ; 
she buried her face in his clothes, inhaling there masterful scents of the country- 
side. ... She knew not how to show the immensity of her passion. 


This is Bertha’s first love: but she is a woman of volatile 
affections, for ere the book ends we have another description 
of an even more erotic nature—the object of this passion being 
a Rugby schoolboy : 


She flung her arms round his neck and pressed her lips to his ; she did not 
try to hide her passion now; she clasped him to her heart and their very 
souls (?) flew to their lips and mingled. This kiss was rapture, madness, it was 
an ecstasy beyond description, their senses were powerless to contain their 
pleasure. Bertha felt herself about to die ; in the bliss, in the agony, her spirit 
failed and she tottered—he pressed her more closely to him. 


We may indeed trace the curious difference between Amy and 
Bertha a little further; for, by a strange coincidence, we find 
both these ladies in the closing pages of the two books which 
record their fortunes, occupied in the same manner, ze., gazing 
at the mortal remains of their husbands. But though there is 
a similarity in the situation, you will notice that there is a wide 
divergence in sentiment between the heroines. Amy, the older 
established heroine, shall have the precedence in quotation : 


Amy indulged herself with one brief visit to the room where all her cares and 
duties had lately centred. A look—a thought—a prayer. The beauteous 
expression there fixed was a help, as it had ever been in life, and she went back 
again cheered and sustained. She had no time to herself except the few 
moments that she allowed herself now and then to spend in gazing at the dear 
face that was still her comfort and joy. . . . She entered the little room where 
that which was mortal lay, with its face bright with the impress of immortality. 

“Ts he not beautiful ?” she said, with a smile like his own. 

“My dear, you ought not to be here,” said Mrs. Edmonstone, trying to lead 
her away. 

“ Tf you would let me say my prayers here,” said Amy. 


This is how Amy comported herself; let us hear Bertha’s 
views of bereavement : 


After his death Bertha was appalled by the regret which she felt rising 
within her. Oh, she could not risk the possibility of grief ; her only chance of 
peace was fo destroy everything that might recall him. She stood in front of 
the corpse and looked. The impression of the young man passed away, and 
she saw him, as in truth he was, stout, red-faced, with the venules of his cheeks 
standing out distinctly in a purple network. . . . The hands which had once 
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delighted her by their strength, now were repellent in their coarseness. Fora 
long time their touch had disgusted her—/his was the image Bertha wished to 
impress on her mind. 


It may be objected that Bertha is not so much a typical 
modern heroine as a sort of freak—that in every generation 
women of this kind may be found. But I am sorry to say that 
Bertha is already a type in fiction. It would be easy to adduce 
half a dozen authors—popular all of them—whose heroines 
differ from Bertha in name only. We have not far to look for 
the reason of this change in heroines—it is the old story of 
the swing of the pendulum—the rebound which is a law of 
nature. If Miss Yonge and her generation avoided the realities 
of life, our authors of to-day emphasise them in a quite unneces- 
sary manner, and the one picture is fully more untrue than the 
other. It is not possible to take a charitable view of this 
development in heroines: the masterful hero may be regarded 
as only another manifestation of the ideal; but by no stretch 
of charity can the courtesan-heroine be viewed in this favour- 
able light. The “oldest profession in the world” certainly 
furnishes the novelist with many an effective subject; but it 
seems a pity for the idea to get abroad that every woman is at 
heart a rake or worse. This, without mincing matters, is just 
what is being taught us on all sides at present. The return to 
nature, to “reality,” is being overdone: in this attempt to 
analyse the primitive instincts of women, many of her most 
inborn characteristics are entirely ignored—for bad as the 
world is, it would be even worse if faithfulness, purity, and 
modesty were not unchangeable instincts with the larger pro- 
portion of women. 

We need then, indeed, a return to nature—to the whole of 
human nature instead of one side of it—a return, in fact, to 
some of those simple, undeniable goodnesses which form such a 
large part of life, and are as truly real as half the primordial 
instincts we hear so much about just now. 


JANE H. FINDLATER. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, February 10, 1904. 


AFFAIRS political are less chaotic than they were even a month 
ago. President Roosevelt can feel certain of his nomination, 
and the Republican National Convention to be held at Chicago 
next June will be largely a formality and more nearly a ratifica- 
tion meeting than a convention in the strict sense of the term 
as it is understood in American politics. Mr. Roosevelt will be 
nominated in all probability by acclamation. His opponents 
are no less bitter in their hostility than they were, but the 
Republicans are compelled either to accept Mr. Roosevelt as a 
candidate, and on that candidacy go to the country for an 
endorsement of their record, or else admit that Mr. Roosevelt 
has been a failure and that the Republicans are not fit to be 
further entrusted with the management of affairs. Mr. Roosevelt 
not only stands for his own policy, but also for the policy of 
his party, and the Republicans therefore cannot very well 
separate the party from Mr. Roosevelt. They are committed 
to him and must stand or fall by him. Any attempt to 
substitute another candidate for Mr. Roosevelt would be an 
inevitable invitation to defeat. Had Mr. Hanna some months 
ago openly avowed himself a presidential candidate, the chances 
are not at all unlikely that he might have defeated Mr. Roose- 
velt for the nomination. Now it is too late. Mr. Hanna is 
stricken with typhoid fever.* Every day delegates to the 
forthcoming convention are being elected and pledged to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s nomination. They cannot break this pledge without 
being guilty of the most despicable treachery. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s friends are working earnestly to counteract 
the unfortunate impression which he has made on the country 
and to try and convince the business world and Conservative 
men generally that his reputation for rashness and impulsive 
action has been exaggerated and that he is really less dangerous 
than he is supposed to be. These efforts have not been entirely 


* Mr. Hanna has since died. 
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fruitless. The masses shout for him as vociferously as ever, but 
thoughtful men are disturbed at the prospect of a second 
Roosevelt administration, These men say that Mr. Roosevelt 
at great exertion has placed himself under some restraint and 
has curbed his natural tendency to do extraordinary things 
because he hopes to secure a second term, but if elected he 
will know that he has nothing more either to hope or to fear, 
as his political career will be closed, and he will allow his 
natural impulses full sway, which will have dire consequences. 
Whatever the consequences, it is now well established that only 
the most extraordinary combination of circumstances or folly 
on the part of Mr. Roosevelt or his party can prevent him from 
receiving the nomination, and unless the Democrats, without 
loss of time, display more sense than they have manifested up 
to date, Mr. Roosevelt’s election is equally assured. 

While the Republicans have their candidate already selected, 
the Democrats are still foundering about in the current of a 
chartless sea and are no nearer a safe haven than they were 
several months ago. It is impossible to say with any positive- 
ness who the Democrats will nominate, but at the present time 
it appears as if the probable nominee will be Chief Justice Alton 
B. Parker, of the Supreme Court of the State of New York. 
Judge Parker is a somewhat colourless man in the eye of the 
country, and is only strong because of certain negative qualities. 
As a jurist he ranks high, as a man and a citizen he has the 
respect of every one who knows him, but his weakness is that 
he is known only to a comparatively limited circle. He has 
had no experience in active political affairs and he has never 
been tried in any great emergency. He is regarded as a safe 
man of good judgment. His friends say that he would acquit 
himself well in the Presidency, and that with him in the White 
House the country would have no fear of any rash policy that 
would cause an injury to business or bring the United States in 
conflict with a foreign nation, But the weakness of this argument 
is that so much has to be taken on faith. 

Judge Parker may be all that his admirers claim for him, 
but up to the present time he has given no proof of his quali- 
ties. Intellectually he may be Mr. Roosevelt’s superior, and 
perhaps in other respects better qualified for the Presidency, 
but his name does not arouse enthusiasm among the rank and 
file of his party as does that of Mr. Roosevelt, and in politics 
as in war the leader who can make his men believe in him 
and whose mere name stirs their emotions helps his cause 
immensely, These are some of the disadvantages under 
which Judge Parker would labour if he were nominated. The 
VOL. XLIII ig 
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Democratic party is still rent by fierce passion, and either a man 
must be nominated who will make passion still more passionate 
or else the Democrats must select a man whose political past 
has given no cause to arouse passion. Democrats are con- 
fronted with the choice of Mr. Cleveland or Mr. Bryan, as repre- 
senting the men all too well known, or Parker, who is all too 
little known. I do not mean by this to put Mr. Cleveland or 
Mr. Bryan in the same category, but I mean that both Cleveland 
and Bryan have aroused such bitter antagonisms that the 
nomination of either is impossible because of the hostility it 
would arouse among the supporters of the other. Mr. Bryan’s 
nomination is entirely out of the question. The Democrats 
may be foolish enough to do a great many foolish things in the 
coming political campaign, but they are not so devoid of all 
sense as to nominate a man who has twice been the means of 
their undoing. Many experienced politicians still persist in 
saying that Mr. Cleveland is the strongest of all candidates and 
the one with whom victory could be more easily accomplished 
than with any other, but the opposition of the Bryan men is 
powerful enough to make his nomination by the convention 
impossible, and therefore he cannot be seriously considered as 
a candidate. 

Since his return from Europe Mr. Bryan has been keeping 
himself prominently before the country, lecturing and eagerly 
responding to every newspaper request for his views. He has 
clearly defined his position. Although he has been dethroned, 
in his own belief he is not dead, and he proposes to use the 
remnant of power still left to him in controlling democratic 
policy. The more clearly it becomes evident to Mr. Bryan and 
his friends that only the shadow of authority is his the more 
vindictive and reckless he grows in his assaults on his rivals. 
The latest exhibition of this unfortunate side of his character is 
his assertion that he was defeated four years ago by President 
McKinley by the wholesale debauchery of the electorate. In 
an address on “ Moral Issues” delivered in New York a couple 
of weeks ago, to which Mr. Bryan had especially invited a 
number of clergymen, he made this astounding statement : 

I was defeated in the last election by 900,000 votes. So the turning of 
450,000 votes would turn the result of the election. I know that $9,000,000 
would purchase that many votes, paying for them $20 for every vote. If you 


do not know what it means to have.the money powers arrayed against you, 
go out and run for the Presidency, as I did, on a free silver platform. 


If this means anything it means, of course, that Mr. Bryan 
was trying to make his hearers believe, and not only the limited 
number of persons who sat before him, but the much larger 
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audience reached by the press, that he was cheated out of the 
election because $9,000,000 were used to bribe 450,000 of his 
fellow citizens, each of whom received $20 for making of his 
conscience a marketable commodity, a somewhat serious accusa- 
tion, and one that no man ought to make without unimpeachable 
evidence to sustain it. Mr. Bryan adduces no evidence ; merely 
his zpse dixit. The only facts not open to question are that Mr. 
Bryan was beaten by goo,o000 votes, and that if 450,000 of 
those votes had been cast for him and not for Mr. McKinley he 
would have been elected, and would to-day be occupying the 
White House instead of Mr. Roosevelt. But after that is said 
all is said. There is no evidence to show that 450,000 
American citizens were. bribed, nor is there any testimony to 
prove that, even if they were bribed, they were paid a beggarly 
$20 and not $200 apiece. Why Mr. Bryan should have con- 
tented himself with the modest sum of $9,000,000, when he 
could have made such a much better showing by asserting that 
the voters received $200 apiece, and therefore $90,000,000 were 
required to debauch the electorate, is a mystery when one 
remembers that Mr. Bryan has a positive mania for extravagant 
and inexact statement. 

Mr. Bryan has also asserted that those Democrats in the 
campaign of four years ago who were opposed to him received 
a contribution of $1,000,000 from the trusts, and that sum 
was used to his disadvantage. This charge has been promptly 
met by the chairman of the anti-Bryan campaign committee, a 
man of the highest character, who positively declares that the 
Democrats did not have all told $1,000,000 to spend in 
campaign expenses, that they did not receive money from the 
trusts to be used against Mr. Bryan, and that Mr. Bryan’s state- 
ment is without the least shadow of justification. It is impos- 
sible to escape from the belief that Mr. Bryan is determined 
either to rule the Democratic Party or destroy it. When he 
returned from his European trip a few weeks ago he announced 
that he came back with at least one new idea, and Democrats 
throughout the country cherished the hope that he had at last 
seen the folly of his ways, and that he would cut loose from 
dead issues, and take up the fight for live ones. Had he done 
that no man in the country would to-day occupy a more 
prominent position. He would be able not only to command 
the support of his own followers, of the men who stood by him 
so loyally in 1896 and 1900, but also of those Democrats who 
are longing for an opportunity to let the dead past bury its 
dead and to find Mr. Bryan on the side of sanity. Unfortu- 
nately Mr. Bryan has learned nothing. He returns the same 
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narrow-minded, parochial, self-opinionated man that he was 
before he had the benefit of being brought in contact with some 
of the greatest minds of Europe. As one man remarks: “On 
what other American, outside of an asylum, would such an ex- 
perience be so utterly wasted? Mr. McKinley’s mind broad- 
ened with his opportunities, so has the mind of every great 
American. Bryan is not great, he is preposterous. Throw him 
out! As long as he is connected with the party, just so long 
will all Conservative men recognise the danger signal and keep 
clear.” 

That very tersely expresses the feeling of men who are dis- 
gusted with Mr. Bryan and who are longing for an opportunity 
to “throw him out” once and for all. It is an extraordinary 
state of affairs when a man who has been twice given his oppor- 
tunity, who has been twice repudiated and of whom the country 
is tired, should attempt to set up his judgment against the 
majority. It is Mr. Bryan’s misfortune that he lives in the 
United States and not in a country whose political institutions 
make possible a coup d'etat; where the recognised methods of 
securing an election is by a revolution. 

If Mr. Bryan is determined to satisfy his inordinate ambition, 
his best plan is to emigrate to South America, where there is 
always an opportunity for the man on horseback, and where 
only an infinitesimal fraction of the $9,000,000 which he 
claims was used to defeat him for the Presidency would gain 
him the goal for which he has so vainly struggled and which 
can never be his in his native land. 

Some things are as certain in politics as they are in nature. 
Just as surely as the sun will rise to-morrow, just so surely Mr. 
Bryan will zo¢ be nominated by the Democrats at St. Louis 
next July. Whom they will nominate I am not wise enough or 
rash enough to predict at this time, but I make the assertion 
with a feeling of conviction that it will not be Mr. Bryan. Mr. 
Bryan may have power enough left to exercise some influence 
in the Convention and to be able to prevent the nomination of the 
man whom the Convention really wants, but that will be the 
extent of his maleficent domination. He cannot be nominated 
himself, and if the man had the least sense of gratitude, if he 
were really as much interested in the success of the Democratic 
party as he professes to be, he would cease to be a disturbing 
element in the party and try to help some other man succeed 
where he has twice failed. Probably that is the secret of Mr. 
Bryan’s discontent. He cannot reconcile himself to the thought 
of any other Democrat doing that which he found impossible, 
and to vindicate himself he must make Democrats believe that 
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their defeat in 1896 and 1900 was due to causes which could 
not be removed, and not to the personality of their candidate. 


The United States is as yet only a passive spectator ia the 
great drama being played in the Far East, but although at this 
time a spectator merely, it may become at any time an active 
actor. It has contributed in a small degree to the development 
of the great plot which is rapidly unfolding. The appointment 
by the President of consuls at Mukden and Antung in Man- 
churia, which the United States was permitted to do under the 
terms of the commercial treaty negotiated with China, has been 
bitterly resented by Russia, but the United States regards 
Manchuria as an integral portion of the Chinese Empire, and 
does not acknowledge the right of Russia to be consulted. The 
United States has caused it to be announced officially that in 
sending consuls to Manchuria, and in negotiating the treaty 
with China, which gave it certain political rights, it had no 
political purpose to serve in Manchuria, and that its objects 
were commercial solely. The Russian Government has not 
been so innocent as to have been misled by diplomatic 
‘‘ assurances ”—Russia, of all countries in the world, knowing 
best the slight importance to be attached to a “ diplomatic 
assurance ’—and is fully aware of the motives which animated 
the American Government when insisting upon China negotiating 
the treaty, which, by the way, the Russian Government did its 
utmost to prevent, and whose ratification was delayed for 
months because of Russia’s opposition. 

Through official as well as unofficial sources I learn that 
Russia has been greatly disturbed by the United States becoming 
an active agent in the affairs of the Far East. Readers of the 
National Review have been kept thoroughly informed by me 
as to the almost strained relations between the United States 
and Russia ever since the United States abandoned its policy of 
isolation and began to realise that its commercial interests 
demanded that it must make its voice heard in the councils of 
Asia. After vainly endeavouring to persuade the American 
Government that it did not need to make a treaty with China in 
regard to Manchuria, as the assurances given by Russia to pre- 
serve the open door were all-sufficient, and after finding that 
the United States was not quite so simple as to place any value 
on assurances, Russia endeavoured, first, to prevent the nego- 
tiation of the treaty, and as that failed, she put pressure upon 
China to induce her to refuse to sign it. Both schemes were 
unsuccessful, and after the treaty had been duly ratified by the 
United States and China, a semi-official Russian announcement 
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was made that the new consuls would not be permitted to take 
up their residence, and that Russia would regard it as an un- 
friendly act if the United States insisted upon establishing the 
consulates. This declaration not being well received here, the 
usual official démenzi followed, although the Russian Government 
has never ceased to make the American Government understand 
that it disapproves of its course, and cannot understand the 
necessity for the establishment of American consulates in Man- 
churia, 

The consuls have not yet left for their posts, and some 
curiosity is expressed in official circles as to the reception which 
is to be accorded to them, and whether any attempt will be 
made by the Russian officials to embarrass them or to throw 
obstacles in the way of the expansion of American commerce. 
On the attitude of Russia much depends. Naturally no Govern- 
ment makes any announcement of its policy in advance of the 
circumstances which may involve action, butI am in a position 
to state that the present administration will insist that every 
facility be extended to its consular representatives, and that they 
shall be treated with the same respect in Manchuria that is 
accorded to an American consul in any other part of the world, 
The New York Tribune, the recognised leading Republican 
newspaper of this country, in an editorial discussing the ques- 


tion, after referring to Russian opposition to the treaty and the 
Russian protests and efforts to nullify the treaty since its ratifi- 
cation, significantly remarks: “At the present moment it cer- 
tainly looks as though the treaty will be fulfilled, or as though 
there would be some unpleasant complications if it were not.” 


No country in the world has treated its defenders with such 
lavish generosity as the United States. To show its sense of 
obligation to the men who, when the Union was threatened with 
disruption, responded to the call for arms and rallied in defence 
of the flag, Congress enacted extremely liberal pension laws by 
which any man who served for no matter how brief a period in 
the Union army and received even the merest scratch was eligible 
to a pension. Although the purpose of these laws was altruistic 
they had their genesis in politics. The discovery was made 
that the “ soldier vote ’’—that is, the men who took part in the 
great struggle, and it must be remembered that over 2,000,000 
served in the Northern army and navy, and of these 1,727,000 
were alive when hostilities ceased—was a potent force to decide 
elections. A majority of the men who fought on the side of 
the North were naturally Republicans, but they were not all 
Republicans, and the Democrats would vote for Democrats 
unless they were offered some inducements. The Republicans 
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therefore professed a great love for the veteran. Every session 
of Congress saw the restrictions broken down, politicians 
cowering under the terrorism of the “soldier vote,” and a 
heavier burden laid upon the country. 

Nothing more scandalous, nothing more disgraceful, nothing 
more cowardly, has ever been known in any country or any 
legislation than the history of the pension-roll of the United 
States. In Washington, in New York, in Boston, in every city, 
large and small, even in the most obscure hamlet, men calling 
themselves pension attorneys hunted up “ veterans ” and induced 
them to file pension claims, the attorney of course receiving a 
fee for his services. For years it was an extremely profitable 
business, and many attorneys made large fortunes. Their 
rapacity increased with their opportunities. They lobbied for 
the passage of more liberal pension laws, at their instigation 
soldiers bombarded Congress with petitions demanding in- 
creased pensions, they dared politicians to antagonise the 
veteran. The crowning infamy was “ The Arrears of Pension” 
Act. Congress, for instance, passed an Act in 1870 entitling a 
man to pension at a certain rate, but the would-be pensioner 
did not file his application till, say, 1880. If his pension was 
granted, and nearly all claims were admitted, as the order to 
the Commissioner of Pensions was always “to be liberal with 
the boys” and to stretch the law to the utmost limit, the 
pensioner was entitled to arrears from the date of the passage 
of the Act until the granting of his pension. Often these arrears 
amounted to several thousand dollars, and as the attorney was 
paid a percentage on the amount he grew rich overnight. 
To-day there are nearly 1,000,000 men, women, and children 
drawing pensions, because the Government’s bounty is not alone 
confined to actual combatants, but extends to their widows and 
minor children. The annual cost exceeds £27,000,000. 

It has been repeatedly asserted in Congress and in the press 
that the pension rolls are honeycombed with fraud, and that a 
considerable percentage of the men drawing pensions are not 
properly entitled tothem. Colour is given to this assertion by 
the phenomena of new names being daily added to the pension 
rolls. The war ended almost forty years ago, and it is a fair 
presumption that men who were injured in the line of duty 
would have applied for pensions long ago, but they wait until 
their claims are less carefully scrutinised, until it is more diffi. 
cult to produce positive testimony to brand the claim as fraudu- 
lent, owing to the deaths of company or regimental officers or 
for other causes, and it is easier to bring forward the nebulous 
testimony of accommodating neighbours and friends to “army 
service,’ which the Pension Office readily accepts. 
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A few years ago the Commissioner of Pensions was drawing 
a pension of $100 a month on the ground that he was 
“ physically and totally disabled.” Yet that man who was paid 
a pension because he was supposed to be totally unable to do 
any work requiring physical exertion, was physically sound 
enough to be placed at the head of an institution disbursing 
some {27,000,000 a year, and having under his control several 
hundred clerks. That man, after having been out of office for 
some years, has just been appointed by President Roosevelt a 
member of the Civil Service Commission, at a salary of 
£1000 a year, and still continues to draw his pension for total 
disability. 

Still further to cater to the soldier vote a Bill is now pending 
in Congress by which every man who served for not less than 
ninety days in the Union army shall be granted a pension of 
from £2 to £2 10s. a month, no evidence being required that 
he was wounded or in any other way received any disability on 
account of his army service, but the mere fact of his having 
been enlisted shall be deemed sufficient to entitle him to a 
pension. It is impossible to say what the cost of this addition 
to the pension roll will be, but the best authorities agree that it 
will not be less than £6,000,000 a year, and probably it may 
be double. It is notorious that every calculation of new pension 
legislation has always been far below the actual figures, and 
therefore if £6,000,000 is the lowest estimate, it is safe to say 
that an amount far in excess of this will be needed. Although 
the last shot of the Civil War was fired almost forty years ago, 
careful estimates show that the last pensioner will not have 
cashed his last cheque until 1940. So long as the American 
people are as rich as they are to-day, they can stand the 
expense without much trouble, but if national expenditures 
continue to increase at the same ratio during the next decade 
as they have in the last, and income does not proportionately 
increase, the pension list will be a serious matter for future 
generations, and future American Secretaries of the Treasury 
will be sorely pressed to meet their obligations. 


Mr. Bourke Cockran, of New York, I believe, is not unknown 
in England. Mr. Cockran may be best remembered as the 
American who had the bad taste to interfere in English politics 
and tell Englishmen how to vote, and to try and make bad 
blood between Irishmen and Englishmen. Mr. Cockran was 
formerly a member of Congress from New York, but he 
offended Richard Croker, when he was the all-powerful boss of 
Tammany, and when anybody offended that autocrat promptly 
plucked him out. So Mr. Cockran had his Congressional 
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career brought to an untimely end, and since then he has 
made speeches for the Republican party ; but in the campaign 
which led to the election of Mr. McClellan as Mayor of New 
York, Mr. Cockran saw a new light and took the stump for 
Mr. McClellan. Now he earns his reward. The same Tammany 
that put the blight upon his political aspirations once more 
gives them new life. Tammany has nominated Mr. Cockran to 
represent the district vacated by Mr. McClellan when he was 
elected mayor, and as the district has an overwhelming majority 
his election is assured. 

Mr. Cockran is an orator of a fervid temperament, which 
perhaps explains why he thinks and expresses himself in super- 
latives. In a speech accepting the nomination Mr. Cockran 
said: “Ten years ago we occupied the primacy of nations ; 
to-day we are the hoodlum of the world. Ten years ago we 
had a reputation for international justice that was sustained ; 
to-day an expression of our opinion would be regarded as a 
mask to hide some sinister purpose.” 

It is one of the peculiarities of the American politician that 
while he is ever ready to depreciate his own country when he 
attacks a hostile party he is extremely sensitive about the 
slightest criticism from a foreigner. “The hoodlum of the 
world” is, to say the least, rather a savage indictment of a 
man’s country, and one that Mr. Cockran would hardly care to 
hear from the lips of a foreigner, but foreigners can scarcely 
be blamed for underrating the American people if a former and 
prospective member of Congress, and one of their foremost 
orators, feels impelled to denounce his own people as hoodlums, 


Is snobbishness a national characteristic of the American ? 
Some native writers and students of American manners have 
asserted that it is, and that the genuine American, the son of 
the soil, who boasts of his democracy, free institutions, the 
Declaration of Independence and the fact that all men are born 
free and equal and one man is just as good as another, loves a 
lord with a love even more intense than does an Englishman. 
An interesting illustration of class prejudice has recently come 
to light in connection with an exhibition of Whistler’s 
paintings in Boston. The largest individual private owner of 
Whistlers in this country is Richard Canfield, of New York, 
more generally known to the world, his world, as “ Dick.” 
Mr. “ Dick” Canfield is a professional gambler. His business, 
or rather it rises to the dignity of a profession with him, is to 
“run” a gambling house where rich men may amuse them- 
selves with various games of chance. Mr. Canfield does not 
play himself, he is quite content to permit his wealthy patrons 
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to indulge in that amusement. By profession he is a gambler, 
by inclination he is a patron of all the arts, a man who 
delights in art for art’s sake, and who is never happier than 
when he can add a new painting or a new piece of pottery to 
his already wonderful collection. 

Dick Canfield was invited by the committee, comprising men 
and women with some of the bluest blood of Boston in their 
veins, to send his pictures to the exhibition, and Mr. Canfield 
generously consented, his contribution numbering fifteen works 
of the master. Fourteen the committee accepted with pro- 
fuse thanks, but the fifteenth they rejected. And the fifteenth ? 
It was simply a portrait of Mr. Dick Canfield painted by Whistler, 
but the blue-blooded dames of Boston could not stand the 
contamination of having the portrait of Dick Canfield, gambler, 
painted by Whistler hanging on the same line with portraits of 
themselves painted by the same hand. Could that happen in 
any other country than America ? 


The dinner given by the Pilgrim Society in New York at the 
end of the last month in honour of Sir Mortimer Durand was 
a pleasing evidence of the cordial relations now existing between 
the United States and Great Britain, and in marked contrast to 
relations the reverse of cordial that formerly characterised the 
intercourse between the two countries. The dinner and the 
speeches which followed were distinguished by dignity and an 
absence of gush which was refreshing. There was no hysterical 
waving of flags or perfervid demonstrations of Anglo-American 
brotherhood that might have been offensive to some persons ; 
there were simply a few speeches of a high order frankly ex- 
pressing the hope that the two nations might continue to remain 
on good terms and be found side by side fighting in the cause of 
freedom and civilisation ; there were admissions that in the past 
mistakes had been made on both sides because neither nation 
thoroughly understood the other and there was too little tolera- 
tion, and it was cause for rejoicing that there was no danger 
that these mistakes would be repeated. The guest of honour 
made a speech that was in excellent taste and was well received. 
In Washington Sir Mortimer has made himself well liked. His 
rather reserved manner does not detract from the strength of 
his character and the impression that he creates of a man who 
has seen much, knows much, and has profited by what he has 
seen and learned, And he brings to Washington a new environ- 
ment, almost a new atmosphere. He is one of the few men 
prominent in Washington who has a familiar acquaintance with 
India and Persia ana who has scratched something more than 
the surface of those lands of mysteries. 
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It comes rather as a shock to one’s ideas of America as the 
land of opportunities, the land in which the humblest immigrant 
may find at the bottom of his scanty belongings the key to the 
White House, to hear the scholarly Dr. Hadley, the president 
of Yale University, publicly warn young men that it is inad- 
visable for them to make a career of politics unless they are 
already independent financially. 


I should advise a man [Dr. Hadley said] not to go into politics until he had 
some independent means of support, sufficient to keep him and his family from 
starvation, upon which he could fall back if he were defeated for office or felt 
that he could not honourably accept office under the conditions imposed. If 
he has no inherited wealth, it is well for him to get a sufficient start as a lawyer 
or journalist or business man to give him this necessary minimum of self- 
support before becoming a candidate for office. 


Every one who knows Dr. Hadley, knows that he is a man 
of broad democratic sympathies, and that in advising young 
men to make of politics an avocation rather than a vocation, 
he does not champion the cause of plutocracy. Rather it must 
be that Dr. Hadley, like so many other careful observers, 
realises that a poor man who makes politics his profession is 
constantly in danger of temptation, and may ruin himself 
morally as well as bring disaster to the nation. 

In this country politics is a regular business the same as 
any other, it is simply one of the many ways of earning a 
livelihood. The man who can make a respectable income 
at the Bar or in business takes up politics as a diversion ; 
the man who has been a failure, or at best only a moderate 
success in the vocation he has chosen, but who has a knack 
of oratory of a certain kind—who is not without ability, but 
it is not ability of the highest order—who has cunning rather 
than cleverness, and whose conscience is not too rigid, is the 
man who makes of politics a business, and who is too often 
unable to resist the temptations which so freely beset him. 
That is the man who must obey the orders of the boss, who 
must vote as he is directed, who lives in constant dread of his 
constituents. He has surrendered his independence, he is no 
longer a free man, he must curry favour and hold on to an 
office, or be thrown back on the refuse heap of failure. Rich 
men, as a rule, are not more independent, they are equally 
servile to their constituents, because once given power they do 
not lightly yield it, but at least they can enjoy the luxury of 
being honest. 


A, MAURICE LOw. 


EARLY RECOLLECTIONS OF 
MR. LECKY 


Mr. LECKY was a year my senior at the University so that we 
never met at any of the lectures, and it was some time before 
we became acquainted. Lecky did not belong to the set 
known as “reading men.” He never aspired to college 
honours, and he got through the ordinary examinations 
with a very moderate amount of application. He took life 
easily enough at that time, and the passion for really hard 
work grew gradually upon him in after life. In the morning 
there were the usual lectures to attend which called for no 
extraordinary effort: in the afternoon he very often went to 
Kingstown to take long solitary walks on the West Pier. But 
the afternoons were very short on account of the early hour of 
dinner, which was then five o’clock. College time was, however, 
for some inscrutable and perhaps symbolical reason, kept a 
quarter of an hour slow, which allowed a little longer. There 
remained an extremely long evening, and it was a common habit 
for men to meet in each other’s rooms for wine or stronger 
beverages, which no doubt often led to much abuse. The 
evenings spent with Lecky were most enjoyable, and the 
recollection of them must linger in the memory of the few who 
still survive to remember them. He rarely asked more than 
one or two at a time, and the number to whom he extended the 
privilege was never large. Many of the friends he made in the 
Historical Society lived out of college, and they were not 
available at that hour. After wine he insisted on having tea 
and bread and butter, which was the signal for the fiercer 
spirits to retire; the conversation was, however, sometimes 
too good to be broken up even by the simmering of the kettle. 

The after-dinner wine even when prolonged to tea never 
lasted very long, and then Lecky began his reading, which 
often lasted for several hours before going to bed. In the 
morning, too, the simple college breakfast, in an armchair over 
the fire in his own rooms, was a leisurely meal with books 
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scattered about generally on the floor. He used to say that in 
the morning, and especially while shaving, his ideas flowed the 
fastest, and he jokingly attributed the stolidity of some of his 
friends to the fashion of allowing the beard to grow. 

Lecky’s education was rather desultory. He had been to 
Cheltenham College, and apparently to Armagh, and he had 
passed a good deal of time abroad. From these various sources 
he brought with him a sufficient knowledge of Greek and Latin 
to pass the ordinary examinations creditably, and without requir- 
ing to have recourse to a “gerund grinder.” He was classed 
both at the “ Little Go ” and the Degree examinations, appearing 
high up in the third class on the former occasion, and first of 
the second on the latter. He never aspired to become a Don 
and he had no special aptitude for acquiring languages. If he 
had applied himself with the industry necessary to take classical 
honours, it could only have been at the expense of other 
departments of knowledge which he found at the time far 
more attractive. No doubt, if he could have foreseen the 
direction his life was afterwards to take, he might have 
bestowed more attention upon the subject, and he sometimes 
regretted he could not speak Latin with the fluency of some of 
the foreigners he afterwards met, who had been brought up in 
continental seminaries. But his knowledge was fully equal to 
that of other men of his standing who were not specially 
destined for the work of tuition. His reading in classical 
literature was, however, at that time limited chiefly to the 
books set in the course, and it was not till later in life that he 
made up the deficiency. He always detested mathematics, and 
even confessed to a difficulty in understanding the mysteries of 
geometry. He never applied himself to the natural sciences, 
although he had a taste for collecting geological specimens, 
It is more singular that when at the University he did not take 
any special interest in moral philosophy or political science, 
both of which subjects occupied his mind very soon after he 
left. The only college honour he ever competed for was the 
Premium in Rhetoric and English Literature, which he won in 
1858. It did not, however, add to his reputation, for he only 
obtained the fourth prize, though, for special knowledge of the 
subject, apart from “cram,” he had probably no equal among 
the undergraduates. He had, indeed, very little aptitude for 
any of the usual academic studies or competitions. He used 
to say that he was always looked upon as “the fool of the 
family,” and he maintained that, being the eldest son, he was 
fully entitled to the distinction. One of the great advantages 
of his desultory training was the knowledge he acquired of 
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French, which he read as fluently as English, an accomplish- 
ment by no means common forty years ago among young men 
of eighteen. It afforded him the opportunity of enlarging his 
sympathies by the study of foreign literature, and he very 
early developed a passion for reading the best known writers 
in English and French. As was natural to one of his poetical 
temperament, he was well read in the poetry of both countries, 
and there is abundant evidence from his own early poems that 
Shelley was among his chief favourites. But in college his 
main enthusiasm was directed to the literature and politics of 
Ireland. He studied the speeches of the principal orators, and 
could repeat, by heart, many passages from them; he was 
thoroughly acquainted with the history, and especially with 
the “wrongs,” of the country; he was saturated with the 
writings and poetry of the “ patriotic” party, and he looked 
upon a junior Fellow, who was the author of Who Fears to 
Speak of Ninety-eight, with feelings of unbounded admiration. 
Patriotism seemed to be, then, his one absorbing passion ; it 
found expression in his earliest poetry and formed the subject 
of much of his conversation. We suspect that the material for 
the Leaders of Public Opinion was collected at this period, and, 
probably, the essays themselves were outlined if not actually 
written. As a boy he had lived at Bushey Park, adjoining 
‘‘Tinnebinch,” the property bestowed on Grattan, the greatest 
of the Leaders, and this circumstance may have been the 
source of his patriotic inspiration. 

Lecky gained his chief distinction, while in college, by the 
brilliancy of his speeches at the Historical Debating Society. 
The unbroken flow of Irish speakers cannot fail to astonish 
and bewilder those who are accustomed only to English 
methods of oratory ; and who may have listened, with some 
anxiety as to the result, while even a Cabinet Minister ‘hums 
and haws” and pauses for the words he requires to express his 
ideas. There were several men in the Historical at that time 
who possessed this remarkable gift of fluency, but none of 
them ever approached Lecky in the rapid unbroken flow of 
words. There was here no apprehension of any breakdown— 
the only apprehension was that the torrent might never cease. 
There was something, too, in the long sweep of the arms and 
the upturned pose of the head that suggested a natural inspira- 
tion, as if the words were bubbling up spontaneously and the 
speaker, himself, was powerless to stop the flow. Yet the 
speeches were always carefully prepared during long walks on 
the West Pier at Kingstown, though they were not committed 
to memory. A few notes on a slip of paper about two inches 
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long, and about one wide, crumpled up in the waistcoat pocket, 
were all he carried to remind him of the points in the subject. 
The language was always admirable, rising, at times to a high 
pitch of eloquence, perhaps occasionally a little too ornate, but 
producing a distinct thrill through the audience. It was said 
sometimes that the matter was more emotional than argu- 
mentative ; but those who had to reply found the task by no 
means an easy one. His extraordinary and irrepressible fluency 
amounted to a distinct defect, however inconceivable that may 
appear to an Englishman ; and, probably later in life, it marred 
his success as a Parliamentary speaker. He complained that 
no reporter could keep pace with him, and probably the intel- 
lect of the average member was not more nimble. Whether 
he could ever have become a great platform or Parliamentary 
speaker is doubtful. His tall and striking appearance was in 
his favour, and care and training might have modified the 
peculiarity of his gesture ; it was, probably, not beyond the 
limits of possibility to check the exuberance of speech ; but 
unfortunately his voice was deficient in compass and melody. 
There can be little doubt that for a long time his chief ambi- 
tion was to become a great orator. His library was full of the 
speeches of the Irish orators. He rushed off every Sunday 
morning after chapel to hear Dr. Gregg (afterwards the Bishop 
of Cork), who was then considered the greatest pulpit orator 
in Dublin. Whenever Whiteside, who had a similar reputation 
at the Bar, was to be heard, Lecky might usually be seen an 
admiring listener. He frequently practised extemporary speak- 
ing to himself in his own rooms, and no honour he received 
was so highly prized as the gold medal of the Historical 
Society. Unfortunately he had not sufficient family interest to 
hope for an early seat in Parliament ; he never seems to have 
thought of going to the Bar ; and there was a family living 
which ultimately threatened to engulf him. 

For two years before he left college he was a student in the 
Divinity School, preparing for what was considered at that 
time to be his final destination. This gave a new direction to 
his reading, though I do not recollect that it sensibly altered the 
turn of his conversation. As the event proved, however, the 
subject of theology took a very strong hold upon his mind, and 
for a long time it occupied a large share of his thoughts. It 
was the subject of his first published book, and, indeed, he was 
chiefly occupied with it in various forms till after the publica- 
tion of his History of Morals in 1869, nearly ten years later. 
He was never infected by the narrow sectarian bigotry which 
prevailed at that time in Ireland, an advantage he derived 
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from having spent so much of his early life abroad and at 
school in England, and from having read so widely in English 
and French literature. He accordingly came to the study of 
theology with a far broader mind than was generally to be 
found among his fellow students or even among the Professors, 
He could never understand the extraordinary intolerance 
towards Catholics and Catholicism which was the prevailing 
note of Irish Protestant society, and which arose, perhaps, as 
much from political as religious causes. He could never resist 
going to listen to an orator, no matter to what school he 
belonged, and he excited some little scandal by occasionally 
attending the Catholic University chapel in Stephen’s Green, 
where Dr. Anderdon, who had some feeble claim to that dis- 
tinction, might then be heard. The possession of a Douay 
Bible also caused a painful impression. It was the time of the 
Oxford movement, and he was known to read and admire Dr. 
Newman. One of his own most intimate friends threw up a 
scholarship and joined the Roman Communion, and some 
began to fear that Lecky would also be lost to the enemy. He 
had, indeed, an inveterate habit, which exposed him to a great 
deal of misunderstanding, of defending in conversation whatever 
position happened to be attacked. If he found himself face to 
face with a vehement Protestant, he would mildly but, some- 
times with very inconvenient cogency, represent what might be 
said on the other side. An hour afterwards a friend, tending 
to Catholicism, would be disconcerted to find him arguing no 
less eloquently on the Protestant side. This power of realising 
the full force of two, or even more sides, of the same question, 
may be clearly seen in the Religious Tendencies, and it was 
perhaps strengthened by his oratorical training, where it is 
necessary for an effective reply, to study the opponent’s side 
with equal care to his own. These discussions were always 
conducted on his side, at least, with the utmost reverence, and 
if they threatened to pass the proper bounds, he at once 
diverted the conversation into other channels. It must not be 
thought that he was without settled convictions of his own ; 
for the Religious Tendencies show clearly enough that he had 
thought out very definite opinions for himself. He was always 
distinguished by the most unaffected and transparent goodness 
of character, but he never belonged to the “serious set.” He 
seemed to be less accessible to the emotional element in 
religion than to its intellectual and practical aspects. It would 
be impossible to imagine him ever taking part in a revivalist 
meeting or sharing even in any of the less hysterical manifesta- 
tions of the same spirit. 
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Lecky celebrated his majority by printing a volume of poetry 
entitled Friendship and other Poems, 1859; and he continued 
throughout life “in many years and in many moods” to add 
to their number. 

His volume of poetry was followed a year later by his first 
published work, The Religious Tendencies of the Age, which thus 
made its appearance when he had just reached the age of 
twenty-two. In it, he passed in review, the leading features of 
Catholicism, Tractarianism, and Latitudinarianism, but his 
principal object was to determine the legitimate sphere of 
private judgment and the limitations that should be imposed 
upon its exercise. Evangelical Protestantism thus found itself 
classed in the somewhat uncongenial company of Latitudi- 
narianism. His chapter on Catholicism shows how profoundly 
he had entered into its spirit and how powerfully he felt its 
fascination. He recurs to the subject again and again. His 
most eloquent pages are devoted to the defence of its doctrines, 
to the description of its ceremonies and to an appreciation of its 
vast services to religion in the past and present. He considered 
that it was the best and, indeed, the only practicable form of 
religion for the ages preceding the invention of printing, and 
that it is so still for the imaginative races of the South. He 
considered that a mixture of error was inseparable from the 
weakness of our faculties. Truth, no doubt, there was, but, 
like the light of the sun, it could only be looked upon through 
the darkened medium of error; and he went so far as to say 
that Catholicism as expounded by a Bossuet, a Fénélon, or a 
Thomas-a-Kempis was not inferior to Protestantism, “its errors 
are in most respects trivial and unimportant.” He argues with 
such force against the right of private judgment that we might 
almost fancy he was on the point of renouncing it. His treat- 
ment of the High Church party was much less sympathetic, It 
reckoned, he says, “in its ranks many well-read students of 
antiquity and multitudes of young ladies,” but “its position was 
clearly anomalous’”’—it appealed to an authority superior to 
that of private judgment, which could only be found in the 
Church of Rome. But, notwithstanding the spell that Catholi- 
cism exercised over his imagination it does not appear that it 
ever entered his mind at any time to join its fold. His 
education had given him too clear an appreciation of the other 
side of the question. Its doctrines may have presented little 
more difficulty to his mind than those of them which are 
retained by the Protestant churches; but he saw clearly 
enough that history and Liberal principles were alike fatal to 
its claims. Protestantism, in some form, he recognised to be 
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the necessary result of the more general spread of culture that 
followed the invention of printing and better suited to the 
argumentative and independent people of the North. But his 
defence of the Protestant position strikes the reader as feeble 
and half-hearted in comparison. Lecky, however, shows with 
unanswerable force that it is impossible to surrender the right 
of private judgment except by an initial exercise of that right, 
“A critical spirit must be called forth to sign its own death 
warrant,” and “ the existence of an infallible Church can never 
be infallibly ascertained.” The question then arises, What is 
to be done with this right of private judgment, and how far is 
it to carry us? Lecky took up a position of absolute orthodoxy 
with reference to the main issue involved. ‘Upon the one 
hand,” he writes, “nothing seems more certain than that 
Christianity is true: upon the other nothing more uncertain 
than what Christianity is.” He considered that the historical 
evidence for its truth was conclusive and irrefragable ; and that 
there were a few cardinal doctrines which all candid men must 
acknowledge to be found in Scripture. His enumeration of 
cardinal doctrines was, however, still, very comprehensive, and 
many a modern clergyman would probably find them rather 
more than the feebler digestion of later times could easily 
assimilate. The book was, certainly, a remarkable performance 
to be published by a young man of twenty-two. Many of the 
excellences that distinguished his later writings had been already 
acquired. We may remark the same power of marshalling facts 
and arguments, of throwing himself into the feelings of other 
men and other ages, of lucid and eloquent exposition. The 
writing, as was natural at that time of life, is occasionally too 
ornate and declamatory ; but these were defects, which, unlike 
the rapidity of his oratory, he afterwards corrected. With this 
exception his later style is already formed. 

The Religious Tendencies was the present with which he took 
leave of his college and friends. In July he gave up his rooms 
and resumed his wanderings abroad. His letters testify to the 
weariness theological discussions caused him; he was quite 
satisfied with the orthodox citadel he had reared for himself ; 
he looked forward to inhabiting it in peace ; and he hoped he 
would never again require to investigate its foundations. He 
seemed to regard his digression into the field of theology as 
something of an episode: it grew out of his enforced studies in 
the Divinity school and the necessity of clearing up his position 
with regard to the family living. He was gratified to be able to 
return tothose literary and historical subjects which had originally 
engrossed his thoughts; and the result of his recovered freedom 
was the Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland, which appeared 
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the year after (1861). It was reprinted with considerable 
additions in 1871, and again in 1903. But the alterations in 
the Lives are chiefly in the way of expansion, the most notable 
instance of this being in the Life of O'Connell, which, in the last 
edition, fills a whole octavo volume. It is very interesting to 
compare the various editions and observe how little the opinions 
have undergone modification, and how much of the original 
writing has been preserved unaltered. One change, however, 
deserves to be mentioned: the omission in the later editions of 
the original preface and the last chapter on “Clerical Influences,” 
It was to these that the Home Rulers of later times were so fond 
of appealing as proof that Lecky was on their side. To some 
extent, indeed, this was the case, and, if Home Rule had come 
forward under different auspices as the desire of a united Ireland 
and not merely of a predatory section, it is not unlikely that 
Lecky might have been found among its advocates. The object of 
the Leaders was to show how political opinion had arisen under 
guidance of the eminent men whose lives he narrates, and how, 
after O’Connell, it had degenerated simply into religious faction. 
At the time he wrote, a national party had ceased to exist, the 
entire energies of the people were expended upon sectarian 
controversy—the ceaseless conflict between Catholic and 
Protestant—which had become “the master curse” of Ireland. 
Indeed, he observes that “if the whole people were converted 
to Mohammedanism nine-tentis of the present obstacles to the 
prosperity of the country would be removed.” He saw that 
the bitterness was kept alive partly by the false position of the 
Protestant Church, which “seems doomed to a hopeless un- 
popularity,” and which was, in fact, soon after disestablished, 
partly by the conduct of the Catholic clergy, who labour 
industriously to prevent the “ Roman Catholic from mingling 
with the Protestant.” There must be, he says, “ either a com- 
plete fusion of the people of Ireland with the people of England 
or else the creation of a healthy national feeling in Ireland, 
uniting its various classes and giving a definite character to its 
policy.” The policy of a United Ireland would gravitate, he 
thinks, to “the recognition of their country as a distinct and 
independent nationality connected with England by the Crown.” 
The revival of a National Legislature would restore a healthy 
political life, which would gradually absorb and dissipate 
sectarian divisions. He anticipated that the measure would be 
followed by the internal prosperity of the country and by the 
growth of loyalty to the Crown, which would remove the 
greatest of the difficulties and dangers of England. So far we 
seem to be pretty much in the position of the Home Ruler, 
who, it must be recollected, had not yet come into existence. 
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But, Lecky had an entirely different idea of the Home Rule 
which was to produce these happy effects. It was to come as 
the demand of a united and loyal Ireland, of Protestant as well 
as Catholic, of the landed gentry as well as the masses of the 
people. Without this union “her powers would be, at once, an 
evil to herself and to England; her independence would be the 
dismemberment of the Empire.” These words of a “ Young 
Irelander” forty years ago should not be forgotten in the days 
to come. We are here met, however, with an obvious difficulty : 
on the one hand a general reconciliation of sects and parties 
is required to precede the concession of a national Legisla- 
ture; on the other the existence of a national Legislature is 
regarded as an essential preliminary to the reconciliation. 
Lecky appears to have found the solution in the confident 
expectation of ‘the advent of a great political leader,” who 
would subdue “the waves of sectarian strife” and accomplish 
the reconciliation which could then be left to the Legislative 
Assembly to consolidate and perpetuate. As a matter of fact, 
“a great political leader ” did, soon after, arise, but he bore little 
resemblance to the predicted Messiah. He partially succeeded, 
it is true, in secularising the interests of Irish politics—the old 
conflict between Protestants and Catholics was, for a time, 
partly veiled, if not essentially changed, by assuming the form 
of a conflict between landlords and tenants ; and the result, so 
far, appears to be that one element in the strife is now on the 
point of extinction, by the elimination of the landlord ; and 
perhaps the elimination of the Protestant may follow the intro- 
duction of the new schemes of education. But, we fear, the 
last essential condition for the realisation of the patriotic vision 
will be farther removed than ever, if it has still to wait for a 
spontaneous outburst of loyalty to England. 

Probably no career would have so thoroughly realised ° 
Lecky’s own ambition as to have become, himself, the great 
political leader of his youthful dreams. If he had gone 
straight into Parliament from the University, or, even after he 
had finished the History of Morals (1869), when he was still a 
young man of thirty, it is likely that the whole current of his 
later life would have been entirely different. How far he might 
have gone it is impossible now to estimate. Recent experience 
has shown that a strenuous and fearless nature may be concealed 
beneath an outer semblance of a gentle and even feminine 
manner ; and that a great party can be led and controlled by 
charm of character quite as much as by any more visible mani- 
festations of its force. The weakness of Lecky’s voice would, 
no doubt, have always prevented him from becoming a plat- 
form speaker, but there is no reason to suppose that it would 
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have been beyond his power in early life to learn to speak 
sufficiently slowly to suit the intelligence of the House of 
Commons. He had many of the qualifications that were cal- 
culated to fascinate the Irish people: the same poetical and 
emotional temperament, the same tendency to run off into 
superlatives, a ready flow of humour, and, in youth, at least, a 
buoyant disposition kindled and sustained by strong enthusiasm. 
If it had ever been possible to fuse the two contending factions 
imo a single patriotic party, few men, it might be thought, 
were better qualified to succeed in the task. His sympathies 
were enlisted about equally on both sides; his Nationalist 
aspirations were quite on a level with any that were then 
before the public, if, indeed, they did not outrun them. In 
1864 he could say that he and Lady Wilde were “the only 
living specimens of that almost extinct species ‘the Young 
Irelander.’” It is true he was a Protestant, but he had given 
an early proof that his Protestantism was deprived of its sting; 
and the political leader who was so soon to fill the vacant 
place was also a Protestant and a landlord like himself. If 
Lecky, instead of Parnell, had managed to gain the ear of the 
Irish people the whole course of recent history would have 
been changed. Ireland would have been drawn perceptibly 
nearer the reconciliation of that internal strife which is the 
chief obstacle to the realisation of her patriotic dreams, and a 
great English party would have escaped the impotence of dis- 
ruption. But if he was unable to assume “the mantle of 
Grattan,” there is a passage at the end of the Leaders which 
sufficiently indicates the course he then intended to pursue. 
“The task of Irish writers,” he said, “is a simple if not a very 
hopeful one. It is to defend the character of the nation—to 
endeavour to lead back public opinion to those liberal and 
progressive principles from which, under priestly guidance, it 
has so lamentably aberrated.” Unfortunately other matters of 
more pressing temporary importance unexpectedly intervened 
that absorbed his energies for the first few years of his life. 

As soon as the Leaders was published (July 1861) he went 
abroad again and passed the autumn travelling in the Pyrenees 
with a volume of Spinoza in his pocket. When at Pau he 
obtained his first glimpse of Buckle’s History of Civilisation, a 
book that filled his thoughts for many months to come. It 
was then more than a year since the Religious Tendencies had 
been published, and Lecky was now beginning to feel that it 
could not remain the final expression of his opinions on the 
subject. The whole current of modern thought was per- 
petually streaming through his active brain, and he could not 
remain unaffected by it. He had vindicated the absolute right 
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of private judgment, and it might be reasonably expected that 
some, at least, of his early opinions would not permanently 
withstand its dissolving power. In the beginning of 1861 he 
had postponed, but not abandoned, the idea of going into the 
Church ; by the end of the year he had finally decided not to 
take that step. It does not appear, indeed, that he had ever 
looked forward to the clerical life except as a vague possibility 
arising more from the accidental circumstance that he could 
obtain presentation to a family living, than from any deliberate 
choice on his own part. He was always distinguished by the 
most transparent excellence of character, by a kindness of dis- 
position, and a zeal for doing good, that seemed to mark him 
out as specially qualified for the Christian ministry. He had 
declared that the position of a clergyman was, ‘‘in theory at 
least, one of the most beautiful that can be conceived,” though 
his sympathy with many of the occupants of that office was 
much less emphatic. He did not, however, impress his friends 
with the conviction that he felt any special “call” in that 
direction. The turn of his mind was, as has been said, more 
towards politics and literature. He never attermpted to conceal 
that he was animated by strong ambition, and it is possible 
he recognised that a country living scarcely afforded the scope 
he required for its exercise. He was fortunately independent 
of professional gain, and the question was simply where he 
could find the most congenial sphere of usefulness, He never 
had any inclination for the life and pursuits of a country 
gentleman; but he was early struck with “ Carlyle saying that 
literature is the one modern Church”; and although he could 
not now address a few graziers and peasants from the pulpit of 
a country church, he was not without the assurance of his 
friends that the time would surely come when he would speak 
to the world from a loftier tribune. In the spring of 1862, 
after a passing moment of discouragement, he had already 
sketched out the lines his next book was to follow. It was 
necessary, he said, to approach theology through history, to 
study the circumstances under which its opinions take their 
rise, flourish, and decline ; and we find that in March he had 
already entered upon the study of one branch of this subject, 
that of witchcraft. When at Kingstown in the following 
summer, he had written a good deal of the first chapter of the 
History of Rationalism. But it was not till a year later (June 
1863), when he had just reached twenty-five years of age, that 
he printed, but did not publish, a slim volume on the Declining 
Sense of the Miraculous, a title which indicated an important 
relaxation in the rigidity of his original position. This essay 
was reprinted, with a few unimportant omissions, in 1865, 
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where it forms the first two chapters of the History of Rationalism. 
Four years later (1869) the publication of the History of Euro- 
pean Morals completed his survey of religious and ethical sub- 
jects. No sooner had he recovered from the exhaustion that 
followed the publication of his History of Morals (1869) than 
he returned to the subjects that were always nearest his heart. 
In 1870~71 he devoted seven months or more to a complete 
revision of the Leaders, which he considered he had made an 
entirely new book; and he had already begun to collect 
materials for the great work of his life—the History of the 
Eighteenth Century. ‘There is little doubt that he took up this 
subject principally on account of the opportunity it would 
afford him of dealing at length with the affairs of Ireland. He 
knew that a history of Ireland alone might fall as flat as the 
Leaders had done, for the sympathies of Englishmen are not 
easily directed to that subject ; but he felt that if he could first 
enlist their interest in their own affairs he might be able to 
lead them on, imperceptibly, to the study of the affairs of Ireland. 
It was his aim to give a detailed account of Irish history during 
its most eventful years; to present an absolutely impartial 
account of transactions that were hitherto imperfectly known; 
and which, so far as they were known, he considered had been 
greatly and even wilfully misrepresented ; above all, to defend 
the character of the Irish people against the ignorant and 
almost scornful depreciation to which they had been so long 
exposed, and which had contributed, as much as any other 
cause, to alienate the two nations. No portion of his subject 
stimulated him in an equal degree; he spent months in the 
uncongenial atmosphere of the Dublin Record Office, toiling 
through the manuscript correspondence. He even sacrificed 
the artistic effect of his history by the disproportionate length 
of his Irish chapters. His charity and toleration were never 
put to so severe a strain as when speaking of another great 
historian whose views upon this subject were profoundly and 
irreconcilably opposed to his own. Indeed, the extreme 
inflammability of Irish politics is nowhere more apparent than 
in the fierce fire it kindled even in so gentle a nature. His 
chapter on Clerical Influences, in the original edition of the 
Leaders, is characterised by a violence of expression entirely 
foreign to his usual manner. The comparison of this early 
performance with the Introduction to the edition of 1871, 
which partly replaces it, will afford an interesting study, show- 
ing the immense strides made in the interval of ten years in 
sobriety of thought and diction. 

It was, perhaps, a misfortune that he did not obtain a seat 
in Parliament when he had finished his History of Morals. At 
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the age of thirty-one he was not yet too old to begin a political 
career which might possibly have been of the greatest service to 
the country. At the time of the Home Rule agitation he threw 
the whole weight of his great authority against that measure. 
When his early writings were appealed to by the party of dis- 
ruption he defended himself against the charge of inconsistency, 
and his attitude helped to save his country from the appalling 
disaster that threatened it. At length, in 1895, he was 
returned to Parliament for the University of Dublin at the 
mature age of fifty-seven. A report was spread that he had not 
preserved sufficient of his early opinions to provide decent 
apparel for a representative of the Irish clergy. The report was 
based more upon what was supposed to be the tendency of his 
writings than upon any distinct expression of opinion ; and 
when his clerical opponents came to examine the very ample 
materials afforded by his published works they found it im- 
possible to maintain the charge. Lecky steadfastly refused to 
make any confession of faith beyond the statement that he had 
been brought up as a member of the English Church, and had 
never dissolved the connection. An amiable clergyman vouched 
that on one occasion he had himself observed the great historian 
on his way to a church at Bray, just like any other simple- 
minded Christian, and the subject was allowed to drop. It 
was not a little amusing, however, to see one of the most 
enlightened men of the day the chosen representative of the 
Irish clergy. Some of them never appear to have even heard 
of him before his candidature was announced, and they had 
some difficulty in believing that the bland English-speaking 
gentleman before them was, really, one of their own country- 
men. They never seem to have suspected the honour he would 
confer upon them by consenting to become their representative. 
No doubt his first election was carried chiefly by the lay vote 
and by graduates settled in England ; and it was not till later 
that the denser masses of the clergy became dimly conscious 
that they had found a representative of exceptional distinction 
and weight. He had then, however, arrived at an age when 
it was impossible to begin a new career. He, however, spoke 
on many important measures affecting Ireland, and he found 
that he could always command the ear of the House ; but the 
time had long gone by when he could hope to acquire a 
prominent position as a politician. Unfortunately a premature 
failure of health soon forced him into retirement. 

It would be a complete mistake to suppose that Lecky, as a 
young man, was wholly absorbed in books to the neglect of 
other sources of enjoyment. Next after books he ranked the 
pleasure. of travelling. As a poet he delighted in natural 
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beauty, and Naples, beyond any other place, excited his un- 
bounded admiration. He was scarcely less enthusiastic about 
pictures, and he was never happier than in the galleries and 
churches of Italy. He went frequently to the theatre when 
" abroad, and delighted in the acting of Ristori, and even in the 
dancing of Taglioni. 

It cannot be said that in early life he was much disposed to 
society. He kept very much to himself and to a few friends 
whom he saw pretty often. It was one of his objections to 
living at home that he could not well avoid being dragged into 
general society. He was disposed to be shy and nervous, and 
he looked forward to a dinner-party with some perturbation. 
A love of society was in his case an acquired taste, and probably 
at first not very easily acquired. If he had been condemned 
to endure only the infliction of the commonplace society, 
which is the usual fate of ordinary people, he might have 
shrunk more and more into a recluse; but the sudden and 
extraordinary success of Rationalism saved him from this peril. 
As author of the book of the season he found the way opened 
to the best society in London, In the autumn of 1866 he 
took chambers in Albemarle Street, and was soon afterwards 
elected to the Athenzeum under the special rule that admits 
men of unusual merit without long years of waiting. He then 
began to go about a good deal and became acquainted with 
most people who were worth knowing. 

Till his marriage in 1871 he lived a great deal in hotels; a 
mode of life that would seem to present almost insuperable 
obstacles to regular study—and it is wonderful that the 
Rationalism should have been wholly and the Morals chiefly 
written under such conditions. Even after he took chambers he 
remained only a few months in each year in London ; and was 
never so well pleased as when he could get back to hotel life. 

Among his contemporaries at the University there were many 
who were much better scholars, and some who had more varied 
attainments, and a few, perhaps, of more intellectual force ; 
but Lecky alone conveyed the impression of being endowed with 
the rare spark of genius, which made him seem to stand quite 
apart from all the others. This distinction does not admit of 
description, and perhaps it became less marked in later years. 
In middle life, when he was well advanced in his History, his 
mere intellectual power surprised those who had known him in 
youth. Even his appearance underwent a change. The head 
appeared to have grown broader and more massive. That this 
is no mere fancy will be seen by comparing the photograph 
taken by Mrs. Cameron in 1868 with those of later years, 
Indeed, few men ever varied so much at different periods. 
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Some of the photographs shown in shop windows are scarcely 
recognisable to those who saw him only at long intervals. His 
manner, too, became graver and more collected. He spoke 
more of the possibilities of life and less of its ideals. He seemed 
to be endeavouring, somewhat painfully, to train himself down 
to the level of the practical politician. He became vastly more 
prosaic. He visited less frequently the countries which had 
been the nurseries of his early enthusiasms. He became more 
matter of fact and Teutonic. It seemed as though the friction 
of London society was slowly affecting his Celtic nature. The 
spontaneity of genius which, during youth and early manhood, 
made him an entirely exceptional personality, receded, as it 
were, behind the growing prominence of purely intellectual 
ability. His brightness seemed to be shadowed by passing 
clouds of melancholy, as though he had begun to feel the aim- 
lessness of life and the vanity of endeavour. There can be 
little doubt that at some periods of his life he suffered from the 
strain of overwork, He was never strong, and his letters 
contain many references to times of weakness and ill-health. 
The completion of his work on Morals was followed bya period 
of evident exhaustion ; and quite late in life it seemed as if 
attendance in Parliament, combined with his other work, pro- 
duced an undue nervous tension. But from early manhood his 
life was governed by an imperious sense of duty. He became 
deeply conscious of the obligation to develop his many talents 
to their fullest extent and to use them for the benefit of other 
people. Under its influence the easy and somewhat dilettante 
youth became for the first time a real hard worker. He strenu- 
ously directed his efforts to definite objects ; he restrained his 
nomadic instincts and settled down in London chambers, which 
he at first detested. This overmastering sense of duty continued 
constantly to gain strength, and it may, perhaps, have induced in 
the end a certain intolerance for those whose aims were less 
serious than his own, or whose efforts were less sustained. It 
may have occasioned a certain lack of sympathy for the foibles 
and failings of weaker mortals. From early college days down 
to the last he was always charming in conversation, brimful of 
anecdotes, told without a tinge of malice but with a keen sense 
of humour. He was always alive to the foolish or ridiculous 
in character or opinion, and his tongue and pen were easily 
edged with sarcasm. It must have been the result of no small 
effort that he kept both so uniformly under restraint. He was 
essentially a good man, always on the alert to do a kind or 
charitable action, and, to those whom he honoured with his 
regard, he was the warmest, the most helpful and inspiring 
of friends. A COLLEGE FRIEND. 
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REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 
AND WAR 


AN APPRECIATION 


IT is always regrettable when a speaker or writer with some- 
thing worth listening to or reading, mars, by faulty arrange- 
ment of his materials, the delivery of the message and the 
reception of the same. Major Ross, in his really powerful 
work, Representative Government and War, has undoubtedly fallen 
into this error, Presumably, the main purpose of the book is 
to bring home to the adult non-military men of the Empire 
the difficulties encountered in that struggle for existence, known 
as war, by nations enjoying in peace time and in war time the 
comforts and blessings of representative government. The 
British nation, or rather the present generation «.f that nation, 
had not, until three or four years ago, the faintest idea of what 
a war really meant. It was so used to Indian frontier wars, and 
to small expeditions, all resulting more or less successfully, that 
it was near dumfoundered when suddenly the great struggle in 
South Africa came on its hands, but even now it does not 
know much about war. As Major Ross says, “The British 
nation has tasted, to a very small extent only, the bitterness of 
defeat in the Boer War. How bitter the taste of final defeat 
and invasion would be, the British nation has no experience of 
—or if once tasted the taste has been forgotten.” That that 
war did not terminate in utter and overwhelming disaster to 
the Empire was due mainly to two causes: European Powers 
did not interfere or pick a quarrel with us during its course, 
and we had credit sufficiently good to provide the hundreds of 
millions spent on the war. But now the question is : How about 
the future? Taking into account the facts that the British 
nation is, on the one hand, decidedly commercial, and, on the 
Other, nominally, at all events, avowedly Christian, it would have 
been better if Major Ross had not in the very first chapters of 
his book propounded in such plain language his views of the 
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human national struggle for existence to which we are con- 
demned on this globe, and of the somewhat unpleasant methods 
to which the nation that does not wish to come off second- 
best must resort. It would have been more politic, first, to 
have portrayed the situation ; next, to have shown the crooked 
ways by which the situation may be worked to our disadvantage 
by our enemies, and then to have left to the readers of the book 
the solution of the puzzling problem how to hold our own 
without doing likewise. The book is, however, one that ought 
to be read by all; and in the following pages will be given 
briefly an outline of the contents. 


As portions of the world become overcrowded, so it would seem must war, 
pestilence, or famine occur. War is the struggle for existence between races, 
between nations, between man and man, and between animals. Two nations 
urgently desirous of the same thing on which existence depends enter into 
compétition with each other. Compromise may follow compromise, but the 
end will be the same—war. War is the great crisis in the life of a nation, 
which decides whether the nation shall continue to exist. . . . The destruction 
of a race of savages by a great nation is not war; it is due to the irresistible 
impetus of the wave of civilisation, which, momentarily checked by some petty 
obstacle, yet sweeps onwards. It is play to the great nation; it is effacement 
to the savage—as it were, a full-grown man tramples down a child in his path. 
Military operations against savages are wrongly termed war, and give a false 
impression of the thing. When two nations nearly equal in resources meet in 
battle, it is war. It is, as it were, two full-grown men engaged in a death 
struggle. 


Such are the opening words. 


War is a stern necessity to the human race; and unless a nation can recog- 
nise this fact, it will be unready when the time comes. War is a great crisisin 
the life of a nation ; and when that crisis occurs all thoughts other than that 
of gaining the victory at all costs must be discarded, or defeat will result. 
Defeat in a so-called war, an episode of a great struggle for existence, may appear 
at the time to be a matter of but small concern, and one easily remedied. It is 
not so, however ; defeat is but the stepping-stone to heavier disaster. Thus, the 
defeat of the British in the Boer War of 1881 was, at the time, considered of 
but small moment, and not a matter which could in the slightest degree affect 
the Empire. Yet this reverse to British arms led to the Boer War of 1899, when 
the most strenuous exertions on the part of the whole Empire were necessary 
to avert defeat and to save the Empire. A nation, like a man prepared to fight 
for his life, must keep itself in training, and be in readiness to strip at a moment’s 
notice in order to strike the first decisive blow. Thoughts of war must be para- 
mount in peace-time. All interests must be discarded which are likely to 
endanger national success in war... . 

A nation actuated by the highest sentiments of philanthropy, consistently 
generous and magnanimous to weaker states, with a deep regard for nati nal 
morality, for a good name, for missionary enterprise and the extension of Christi- 
anity, regarding a peaceful and virtuous existence as the noblest of all national 

ims, must yet live. It must endeavour to gain wealth, if only to ameliorate 
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the lot of its struggling populace, if only as a means by which it shall be 
enabled to educate the masses ; wealth is an indispensable adjunct to greatness 
in a nation. 


But the pursuit of wealth involves national competition, 
rouses national passion, and may lead to real war. Pride of 
race, always sensitive, is another possible cause of war ; some 
slight insult, real or fancied, rousing a whole people to action. 
“Thus, come what will, war must be the ultimate arbiter in the 
struggle of nations for existence ; and, moreover, do what it 
may, no nation can hope to avoid it for ever. . . . Woe to that 
nation which in time of peace forgets war.” It would be diffi- 
cult to gainsay the truth of these introductory remarks. At 
the present time, notwithstanding the Alaska arbitration and 
the apparent desire of both France and England to live on 
friendly terms, the millennium of peace is not within measurable 
distance, it is not yet in the sphere of practical politics. We 
must look at the world as it is, not as we might like it to be. 
In every quarter of the world there is unrest ; in every quarter 
of the world there are British Imperial interests at stake, and 
the situation must be faced. For the moment, the Fiscal 
question may be uppermost in the minds of our countrymen ; 
it is undoubtedly a matter of Imperial importance ; it is one of 
the factors in the solution of the Imperial question ; but it is 
not the Imperial question itself, which is the preservation of 
the Empire, and it is this that must hold the foreground just 
now in our minds and thoughts. The three main branches 
of the conduct of this ever-present threatening war are, first, 
the peace strategy, which is commonly known as the foreign, 
colonial, and home policy; secondly, the preparation for 
war, running concurrently with the former ; and, finally, the 
war Operations, The essence of peace strategy is the choice 
of the national objective, that is, detecting the principal adver- 
sary or adversaries in the struggle for existence, and adopting 
the right policy with regard to them. Bismarck’s lifelong 
policy was directed on these lines. In 1863 Russian Poland 
rebelled ; but as an independent Poland would be the irrecon- 
cilable enemy of Prussia, Bismarck determined that Poland, 
so far as Prussia was concerned, should go to the wall. Austria, 
the most dangerous enemy, was next the object of Bismarck’s 
peace strategy ; and France was similarly attended to when 
her turn came. In striking contrast, Major Ross depicts our 
peace strategy in South Africa after 1881, when the Boers had 
got rid of us from the Transvaal, We looked on the Boers as 
a “mere remnant of a decadent race that was fated to be 
swamped by British immigrants,” whereas they were “a young 
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nation, full of virile qualities, one which, if not assimilated or 
suppressed, must quickly rise to such power as would enable 
her to compete with Great Britain for supremacy in South 
Africa. The situation was, in fact, critical. War was inevit- 
able from the day that Majuba was fought and won.” In 
Major Ross’ opinion the Jameson Raid in all probability saved 
the Empire by opening the eyes of the British nation to the 
situation, and rendering impossible further secrecy as to the 
preparations of the Boers. But we were unready when the 
crisis came, and fortunate it was for us that it came when it 
did. ‘With a few more years granted for preparation and the 
study of the art of war, the Boers would—and this is a fact in- 
disputable to all who have studied the art of war—have de- 
cisively defeated Great Britain.” In the conduct of the war- 
strateyy both opponents made mistakes, but those made by the 
Boers were irreparable, whereas ours were retrieved in the 
course of time. 

Of course it is easy enough to point out that in the case of 
nations like Germany, France, or Italy, the number of threaten- 
ing objectives from which to select that which is most dangerous 
are very few, and the peace strategy is comparatively simple 
and within the grasp of able statesmen ; whereas, with our 
huge straggling Empire, we are in contact with possible and 
probable rivals all over the world, so selection and preparation 
are extremely difficult. The obvious reply is, that if you elect 
to be an Empire you cannot evade the difficulties inherent in 
the upholding an Empire; and it is in his fifth and sixth 
chapters, the one on the “ Leadership of a Nation,” the other on 
‘Representative Government and Peace Strategy,” that Major 
Ross is really powerful in showing the terrible disadvantages 
against which, in connection with leadership and peace strategy, 
a nation like our own must struggle; a nation where always those 
into whose hands the leadership falls for a time are men who not 
only may never have given a previous thought to the considera- 
tion of the vital problems connected with the national struggle 
for existence, but who, perhaps, owe their gaining the position 
of leaders solely and entirely to their consonance with their 
constituents on some matter of purely inner and domestic 
interest and importance ; a nation which, forming its armies 
not of itself as part of a duty, but by hire of its members 
willing to become soldiers, contents itself with the pay- 
ment of the necessary dues, and banishing from its mind 
all further thought of the army and of war, devotes itself 
solely to the pursuits and pleasures of peace, and to the 
local needs of the districts or localities in which it lives. 
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Home and peace politics are everything to it; war politics 
are discarded. Rome may not be actually burning, but the 
fire is only smouldering ; the danger is ignored, and the fiddling 
goes on to the general satisfaction. Verily the awaking the 
the nation to the actual condition of the world in which it lives 
is a vital necessity, and to awake it, and keep it awake, is the 
purpose of the author. Then, again, party government means 
inconsistency in its policy both foreign and home, and 
every few years aim and object change with the swing of the 
pendulum. 

From our vacillatory peace policy in past years in South 
Africa, and from similar instances drawn from that same policy 
in Europe and on the frontier of India, are put before us 
pictures, object-lesson proofs of the weakness inherent in our 
form of government. Similarly with regard to the preparations 
for war, not for immediate war, but for readiness for possible 
war, secrecy, the soul of such preparations, is next to impos- 
sible. It is the representatives in Parliament who hold the 
purse-strings ; and the fullest explanation of the items on which 
the pounds, shillings, and pence are to be spent has to be given, 
and is given, not merely to the country but to our possible 
enemies in the world at large. 

Passing to the conduct of war, Major Ross has no difficulty 
in showing the disastrous effect of untaught and untrained 
public opinion on this branch of war ; but since what is known 
as political strategy is by most authorities accepted as an 
undeniable element in all war strategy, we are bound to say 
that there are sometimes of the questions two sides, of which 
Major Ross seems rather to put before us one only. 

Universal liability to service seems to us to be the only 
means by which the British Empire will be able to bear the 
weight of its lately enormously increased burden; this, how- 
ever, is a matter of opinion, but it cannot be denied that, as 
Major Ross says, “It is only by the universal training to arms 
that a proper appreciation of the importance of war can be 
instilled into a nation ; it is by such an appreciation alone that 
a nation can be brought to understand the necessity for pre- 
paration ; and it is only such knowledge on the part of a nation 
that will bring it to vote the money, secretly and without dis- 
cussion, necessary for efficient preparation for war,” and will 
assent to the burdens and inconveniences incident to that 
preparation. 

Very bitterly does Major Ross write of our conduct of the 
South African War, with its misplaced leniency to the enemy 
and to the hostile inhabitants. No doubt grave mistakes were 
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made in these matters, but, on the other hand, it must be 
remembered that a war which has for its object permanent 
occupation of the conquered territory must be carried on in 
very different fashion from one that has for its object temporary 
occupation only. 

And now in the third and fourth parts of the book—the first, 
“Great Britain and the War,” the last, “The British Empire 
and Trained Powers”—Major Ross rises to a very high level, 
so much so that one is inclined to wonder that the writer is still 
but a regimental officer. He first deals with the offensive and 
the defensive ; rejecting the latter, and scornfully repudiating the 
idea that our much-lauded navy can, for Imperial purposes, be 
other than a defensive weapon, It may drive our enemies 
from the seas, but hurt him vitally, never; for the real blow, 
land operations by an army are a necessity. Then he passes in 
review our military institutions, quite insufficient for Imperial 
needs, and then shows how difficult it is for a Government, such 
as ours, to carry on or even, as already mentioned, to prepare 
thoroughly for war. 

But what a gigantic vista opens before us—an offensive 
war on the Continent against a European Power in its own 
home. Though the Germans in France, in 1870-71, went no 
farther south than the Loire, the strength of their army that 
crossed the frontier was nearly one and a half million, whilst 
at home were left little short of 350,000 soldiers; and their 
monthly average of effectives in France was about 1,200,000 
and 255,000 horses. And, according to Major Ross’s own view, 
the British Empire would in a real war be forced to put 
“millions of men into the field in place of hundreds of 
thousands ”’ ! 

In the chapter on the military institutions of this country, 
Major Ross, like very many others, shows that he holds the 
mistaken notion that short service in our army was due to the 
lessons of the Franco-German War, whereas the proposal for 
shortened service was put forward in the House of Commons 
by Mr. Cardwell, the Minister of War, some months before the 
outbreak of that war. 

In the following chapter, “ The British Form of Government,” 
Major Ross most forcibly shows the extreme disadvantages which 
representative government entails in the struggle for existence, 
and again urges the only possibie chance of mitigation, namely, 
education of the nation in the real meaning of this struggle and 
its concomitant, war, by the enforcement of universal service in 
the army and navy, following up this appeal by drawing atten- 
tion to the indisputable fact, that of the British Empire there 
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is one vital point, we may say one vital point only, the vital 
point, namely, the Mother Country, Great Britain ; and those 
who were behind the scenes in 1900 and knew the abjectly 
defenceless state of Great Britain during that year can never 
cease to wonder why no advantage was taken of its condition by 
a combination of hostile Continental Powers. No doubt each 
and every one of the greater Powers would like to have seen Great 
Britain overthrown and reduced to a third-rate Power ; but the 
interests of these Powers are the reverse of identical, they are 
decidedly conflicting, and it would be a difficult matter for them 
to arrange for the annihilation of the Island Power in such a 
way that it should be of equal benefit all round. The selection of 
the national objective, that is, the detection of the principal 
adversary or adversaries in the struggle for existence and the 
evolution of a peace strategy suited to the requirements, is not 
by any means the simple task Major Ross seems to consider it, 
for the adversaries “‘ change rounds” as friends and foes to each 
other, as well as to ourselves, in successive short periods of 
time. In the opinion of the author, the principal adversary re- 
quiring the closest watching just now isGermany. His views on 
this matter are given in the semi-final chapter, which closes with 
the following warning. ‘A war between Germany alone and 
the British Empire would indeed to-day be by no means the 
one-sided affair it is usually considered in Great Britain. A 
few more years of preparation on the part of Germany will, 
however, most certainly render it one-sided. Germany and the 
British Empire are, indeed, already face to face in the struggle 
for existence with the German Empire; and war has, to all 
intents and purposes, already commenced.” But on the views 
put forward in the last quoted extract there may probably be 
much diversity of opinion yet. 

With very much of what Major Ross has up to this point 
written he will probably carry his readers. He has deferred to 
the latter part of his remarkable book his view of what a British 
Empire really means, and of the tremendous burden which the 
mere maintenance of the existence of that Empire imposes on 
those who live in peace time under its flag. If Major Ross ison 
the right track, then there must be created in the heart and soul 
of every man, woman, and child under the British flag an 
Esprit de l’'Empire, which for zeal, enthusiasm, and practical 
self-denial and self-sacrifice will far outstrip the wildest dreams 
of the Comtist Esprit de l’'Humanité; but the extent to which 
we shall be willing in our daily lives to let sentiment influ- 
ence practice will be determined, however, it seems to us, 
exactly by that distance into the future in which we feel and 
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take a personal interest. If our own short lifetime forms the 
horizon of our interests, we will have nothing to do with Major 
Ross ; 1f our interest is extended to the welfare of our own 
children, the next generation, we will at all events consider his 
proposals ; but only if we are large-hearted enough to do our 
best for a very far-reaching posterity, shall we accept him as 
our guide and counsellor ; and even then, it must be admitted, 
that in this curious world, where we can see so short a distance 
beyond our noses, we shall follow him with a certain amount 
of misgiving as to whether the straight and narrow path indi- 
cating war is the only one leading to national salvation, and 
always on the look out for any pleasanter route that may 
present itself in course of time. 

In the final chapter of the book Major Ross puts before us, 
as the means of maintaining our Imperial existence, an “‘ Empire 
system,” such as would enable us to hold our ground in all 
quarters of the globe. 


The British Empire stands face to face with the world in arms and if she 
would exist her armaments must be increased to such an extent as will enable 
her to contend, if necessary, with the whole world. The navy must, it is clear 
be prepared to hold the seas, not against any two nations, but against the fleets 
of the world. The army must be similarly prepared, not to defend Great 
Britain or to defend Canada, or to defend India, or to squash a tribe of savages 
here or of farmers there, but to strike at the heart of its adversary, be that 
adversary who he may. 


Dealing with the period subsequent to the downfall of the 
Great Napoleon, Major Ross says : 


During this long period of peace Great Britain became confirmed in the false 
conclusions she had drawn from her previous experience of war. She adopted 
the false teaching, that provided an island power maintained a fleet, numeri- 
cally vastly superior to any that might defy it, that that island power was safe 
from attack, and therefore safe from defeat, and therefore assured of victory. 

The teaching is false ; a nation, as a pugilist, can only win when it is pre- 
pared to strike its enemy again and again, and yet again, through round after 
round, taking punishment unflinchingly until the enemy, exhausted and de- 
moralised, falls beaten to the earth. The navy is a purely defensive weapon ; 
it can only strike on the sea—that is, in the case of Great Britain, on its own 
territory—and drive the enemy back to his own country, into which it cannot 
follow him, But it is only by following an enemy into his own country and 
forcing him back, delivering blow upon blow, until a vital point is struck, that 
he can be brought to his knees. Absolute command of the sea secures im- 
munity from attack and opens the road to success ; but it is the army alone 
that can strike the enemy until success is assured. . . . There is but one, and 
only one, line of defence : a navy sufficiently powerful to gain and keep the 
command of the sea, combined with an army consisting of the manhood of the 
nation, with which to strike at the enemy in his own territory. 


But surely this is the dream of an enthusiast for is not 
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the mere revelation of the dream as put before us suffi- 
cient to prevent its realisation, were this even possible? for 
it is a real “letting the cat out of the bag,” and foreign 
countries forewarned would take very good care to be 
forearmed, and to adopt effective measures against its reali- 
sation. By the adoption of universal Imperial service through- 
out the Empire and the creation of fleets at other places than 
in Great Britain, by Imperial decentralisation coupled with 
Imperial centralisation the Empire would, with its enormous 
resources, combined with national discipline and readiness for 
war, become the 


ruling Power of the world—a Power which, with the assistance of the United 
States, will dictate terms to all. Into such a confederation the French and 
German nations must perforce, sooner or later, enter ; and then indeed the day 
of peace throughout the world will be at hand. ... A nation cannot remain 
stationary ; it cannot say—Thus far have I gone, but no further will I go. 
Even though it have conquered the world, let it seek for other worlds to 
conquer. 


But the book closes with a final paragraph following the last 
quoted words, which strikes one as like unto the proverbi- 
ally important postscript of a lady’s letter. ‘Signs are every- 
where apparent that the power of the Empire will shortly be 
put to the test by a combination of modern military nations. 
The result depends on the men of the British race; the fate of 
the Empire would seem to be in its own hands.” This is really 
the matter closest at hand, nearest to the immediate interests 
of ourselves and of our children, and it is to this, not to the 
far distant future of the Empire, that in the interests of self- 
preservation we must give our present and undivided attention. 
And Major Ross has done admirable and yeoman service in 
coming forward at this present time, calling spades “ spades,” 
and bringing home forcibly to us all the practical difficulties 
which are necessarily encountered by a free country such as 
ours in effectively dealing with that stern necessity to the human 
race—W ar—that necessity which Major Ross himself designates 
as both “horrible” and “ terrible,” but which has to be faced, 
and which must be faced, bravely and manfully. Causes are 
seldom if ever won save by the aid of extremists, sometimes 
even wild extremists, and if to some readers Major Ross 
comes in the latter category, they will nevertheless be com- 
pelled to admit that he has enlightened their minds consider- 
ably on one aspect of Imperialism, and that that enlightenment 
was well worth the time spent on receiving it through the inter- 
mediary of his really valuable book. 
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III 


Rome, t90—.—Where can one spend such full, such various, such 
fascinating days, as in Rome? One may begin by payinga visit 
to what in London or Paris would be a flower-shop, but here 
is an open-air fountain-stall, on whose broad round marble rim 
are laid, with all the freshness of morning dew on them, violets, 
anemones, tulips, roses, and freesias; while arum lilies, branches 
of blossoming almond and peach, and what is inaccurately 
called mimosa, since it is botanically an acacia, tower over 
them. Purchases made and despatched homeward, one can 
then turn one’s footsteps towards some early Christian Basilica, 
and, after loitering in it awhile, betake oneself to the Forum, 
the Capitoline, the Lateran or Vatican Galleries, or medi- 
tate the rest of the morning away among the inexhaustible 
architectural relics of the Palatine. Of an afternoon one can 
ride to Veii through cork-tree woods over turf and seeded 
asphodels ; and the day may close by a fresh visit to the Colos- 
seum, illuminated by a moon “round as my shield,” or, more 
profanely, with a ball at some hospitable Palazzo, Can London, 
can Paris, can any city, nay, can all other cities in the world 
together, offer the catholic, cosmopolitan mind, such varied 
entertainment as that ? 
* * * * * 

“Tf,” said Lamia, this morning, looking as fresh as the pats 
of butter on the breakfast table bearing the impress of Pliny’s 
Doves, and not in the least as though she had been dancing till 
three o’clock after midnight, “if I had the good fortune to be a 
trans-oceanic millionairess, the names of these Roman nobles 
are so sonorous, they live in such internally spacious and 
externally majestic-looking palaces, and their belief in their old 
Roman origin is so deep-seated, that I do not think I could 
resist a petition of admirably simulated desire that I would grace 
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their hearth with my enthralling loveliness: Veronica,” she 
went on, “after all, shall I? But I forgot. No such petition 
has yet been presented ; nor is one likely to be, since my face, 
such as it is, is my only fortune.” And, heaving a profound sigh, 
she consoled herself with another impression of Pliny’s Doves. 

‘Ts it not rather remarkable,” asked our Biographer, “ that in 
an age supposed to be peculiarly democratic in temper, and 
more especially in countries where that temper is most con- 
spicuous, there should prevail an ever growing craving for 
titular rank, however insignificant ?” 

‘‘ Extreme, we are told,” suggested Lamia, “ meets extreme ; 
and therefore perhaps mean meets mean. Still, I don’t think I 
should care to be one of an anniversary dozen.” 

“Hush, Lamia!” I exclaimed, “ or, on returning to England, 
you will be sent to the Tower, and then taken out to be 
beheaded.” 

“QO, tnat would be nice,” she said, “for as Lamennais some- 
where obsurves : ‘Il manque toujours quelque chose a la belle 
vie, qui ne finit pas sur le champ de bataille, en exil, ou sur 
l’échafaud.’ We poor women are not allowed to go into 
action, and the British Empire is now so vast, since it has 
annexed the whole of Africa, in addition to its previous domi- 
nions in Asia, America, and the South Sea Islands, that it 
would be no easy matter to go into exile. So I see nothing else 
for it but the scaffold, if one is not to die, as one has lived, 
exasperatingly obscure.” 

“Don’t you think,” asked Veronica, “ that, with the aid of a 
little manoeuvring, you might obtain one of those modest titular 
distinctions that are at present so plentiful ? Let me see,” she 
went on, with unusual levity, which I felt sure would lapse 
into severe satire. I proved not to be mistaken ; for she followed 
up the question with one of those ostensibly, playful observa- 
tions beneath which lurks a serious moral meaning, in which 
she excels. But, though it was most pertinent and proper in 
the privacy of domestic life, it would be somewhat indiscreet 
to publish it ; and Lamia at once exclaimed : 

‘“‘Hush! Veronica! Who will be sent to the Tower, now? 
Well, never mind. When you are led out to execution, I will 
be your tiring-woman.” 

“And where,” I said, thinking these observations had gone 
far enough, “shall we go, this morning ?” 

“Would not a secession to the Aventine,” suggested Lamia, 
who had not yet got to the end of her ironical tether, “ be the 
most appropriate place after so woeful a display of plebeian 
feeling ?” 
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So to the Aventine we went, to Santa Sabina, and the lemon- 
tree planted by Dominic, and forgot all about stars, garters, and 
titles. But perhaps it is worth noting, in a more serious spirit 
than that which dictated the foregoing game of conversational 
battledore and shuttlecock, that the Papacy, which more than 
any other institution, can say, “ Nihil Humani alienum puto,” 
has always paid, and continues to pay, much deference to titular 
rank. Ecclesiastics of all communions are usually, and on 
principle, devout worshippers of it; and this is most observ- 
able, perhaps, in Roman Catholic ecclesiastics. In their eyes 
there is a sacredness even in worldly station. True it is 
that they preach against the “rich man” of Scripture, and 
make it, in theory, uncommonly difficult for him to enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven. But the rich man is the banker, the 
contractor, the cotton-spinner, not one of the old blood with 
the land in his keeping, and the old name with the majestic 
escutcheon. Kings are Kings by Divine right, and Queens are 
allowed to enter male monasteries, though no female footstep of 
lower degree must desecrate the threshold. And so downward, 
through the social scale, till the poor are reached, and then 
mankind is taken into favour again, in order that it may be 
apparent that the Church loves the lowly and the humble. Is 
not the truth this, that Papal Rome, here again showing itself 
to be the real heir of Pagan Rome, always annexes whatever 
may subserve its claim to universal rule? Ancient Rome, 
when it captured a City or a Province, always admitted their 
Gods to its own tolerant Pantheon; and it would not be 
very difficult to show that Papal Rome has annexed not only 
all the Gods, but many of the Goddesses, of Pagan Rome. 
Both alike opened wide their arms to mortal and im- 
mortal, if thereby their claim to universal dominion could be 
strengthened still further. In all that pertains to Creative Art, 
Rome for two thousand five hundred years has shown itself 
signally unoriginal. Conquered Athens, as Horace says, taught 
conquering Rome; and Rome abounds in reproductions of 
Greek originals, not, as the uninstructed imagine, in the 
originals themselves. In the well-known passage of Horace 
just alluded to, comes the familiar but eternally instruc- 
tive line concerning Creative Art, Emollit mores nec sinit esse 
Yeros. But that would have clashed with the Virgilian Parcere 
subjectis et debellare superbos ; and the instinct of Rome was for 
Rule or Dominion. Its lineal successor, Papal Rome, resembles 
it in that particular also. With the Popes, as with the Roman 
Emperors, it became a point of honour, if not of religion, to 
leave their names on as many halls and corridors as they could 
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erect. Architects, sculptors, painters, and decorators were sum- 
moned by soft speeches and solid gifts from their Tuscan or 
Transapennine homes. Every hand and eye worth having were 
pressed into the service ; none were permitted the privilege of 
direction. Colossal size and gorgeousness of material atoned, 
in the eyes of vainglorious Pontiffs, for simplicity and unity of 
design. The good and the bad are cheek by jowl. Most people 
scarce know one from the other ; but the more discriminating 
are irritated by critical oscillation between enthusiasm and 
contempt. One sighs for the Palazzo Pitti or the Gallery 
of Bronzes at Naples. These are not so vast; they are not so 
marvellous ; but they satisfy, and they are at one with them- 
selves. Nor is the Vatican Museum alone in its character of 
discord : the blight extends to nearly all museums in Rome, 
both public and private. The glorification of Pontiffs or 
Princes was the purpose of those costly collections. Neither 
the things themselves, nor the halls wherein they were enshrined, 
were the natural products of the place which based its import- 
ance on their display. Princes who, in deference to the softer 
temper of the times, were beginning to abandon the castle for 
the palace, might expend in gilding what had formerly been 
squandered among warlike retainers. Opulent Cardinals might 
move their residences from the sanctuary-door to the suburban 
villa, and invest in mosaics what their predecessors had lavished 
on the poor. But they could not evoke, amid the ruins of 
Rome, the spontaneous Art with which Florence had beauti- 
fied herself and was ready to adorn the capitals of less fertile 
lands. Let us thank Heaven that there was then, and still 
is, one thing that will not answer to mercantile demand. For 
your money the universe will sweat to supply you with rare 
wines, soft cushions, high-stepping steeds, gilded frames, and 
ormolu clocks; but, strive as it will, it cannot produce one 
stroke of Art; many carriages, but not one poet; plaster of 
Paris in abundance, but scarce a tolerable sculptor ; millions 
of hands, but not a single architect. So had it been in the 
triumphant pagan days of Rome; and, when the time came for 
it to assume a still more pretentious sceptre, and it seemed only 
becoming that it should have palaces, museums, and churches 
commensurate with its continued supremacy, Rome was obliged 
to crave for Umbrian devotion or Tuscan craft wherewith 
to carry out its designs of dominion. They came in myriad 
answer to her call, but her vulgar vainglory often paralysed 
their work. The hand so dexterous in Pisa or Perugia lost 
all its cunning in the capital of Peter. In vain did the brains 
which had watched over the conception or wrought out the 
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execution of the Duomo of the City of Flowers, struggle to 
surpass or reproduce the glories of Apennine-girt piazzas. 
Venice had long boasted her Saint Mark’s. Genoa was com- 
mencing to be as famous for her marble palaces as for her 
heavy galleys. Padua and Ferrara were homes of politest 
learning and severest taste. Even high-perched Spoleto or 
Arezzo opened exquisite doors upon specimens of architecture 
as artistic as they were devout. As for Florence, she had given 
the go-by to Antiquity ; and, scorning imitation in any walk, 
had struck out new paths for herself, and succeeded unapproach- 
ably in all, But Rome had neither church nor palace nor 
municipality to satisfy either the artist or the devotee. Art 
abounded within her walls, but either in ruins or in the shapes 
of excommunicated gods. She grew tolerant, and cultivated 
these : collected the torsos and nymphs of a greater time, and 
resolved to have magnificent and pretentious what she could 
not have original and unique. Littleness on a large scale was 
her ambition ; and the wondrous dome and rambling Vatican 
set her longing at rest. Rich pretentiousness imposes on the 
majority ; and the city which, never producing a real artist for 
herself, spoiled a great many whom she invited from afar, is 
supposed to be the pre-eminently artistic city of the world. 
Sculptors and painters still make it their nursery, their school- 
room, their home. And a century, not unlike in many points 
the ones we have been describing, spends its enormous wealth 
in furnishing walls and corridors with the works of these 
exiled copyists. Well may Hawthorne say, that there is no 
good modern work of sculpture that may not be traced to its 
antique prototype. Send a man from Bloomsbury to the Via 
Babuino, and, if he produce you anything more than a.decent 
imitation, it will be strange. If he produce you that, you have 
reason to be satisfied. Great artists of any sort have never been 
produced in such a social and political atmosphere as that of 
Rome. No anatomical science, no skill in colouring, no deft- 
handiness with the chisel or the brush, will make him an artist 
whom Heaven has not made a seer. And so one walks through 
the studios or gossips at the teas of Rome, and makes acquaint- 
ance with kindly, courteous gentlemen, whose simple lives 
almost give them in this pretentious age the semblance of 
genius, but who are very little more than—and it is some- 
thing—honest workmen with superior sensibility and avocations 
befitting human dignity. If you be an amateur idler, you 
will find enough in Rome to satisfy you; if a virtuoso, medals 
and coins and inscriptions abound ; if a dilettante or a dreamer, 
you will recognise it as your natural home. If you are to leave 
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your mark on your time, go there by all means, and go often. 
But do not sojourn there too long, or you will be undone. 
Nothing strikes one more, in renovated Rome, than the in- 
creased relief, in the sculpturesque sense of the word, into which 
the invasion of the modern spirit has brought its ecclesiastical 
monuments and basilicas, as compared with the subordinate 
interest they aroused when one came here first. Then Pagan 
Rome, the Rome of the Republic and the Empire, the Rome of 
Livy, Suetonius, and Gibbon, occupied the most prominent place, 
and absorbed the meditation of serious sojourners from beyond 
the Alps. These have suffered hurt, and been thrown into the 
background by the ruthless cleaner and scraper, by the disap- 
pearance of the tangled vegetation that once draped the monu- 
mental skeletons underlying it, and by the transformation of 
what one may call Rome Ruinous into Rome labelled as in 
sort of open-air Museum. It might have been thought that the 
Quirinal, the Italian Court, Foreign Embassies, tramways, elec- 
trically-moved omnibuses, morning, afternoon, and evening 
newspapers, military bands, perpetual tramping of soldiers, in 
a word all the fever, fret, hurry, parade, and noisy monotony of 
modern city lifeon a metropolitan scale, assisted by the wran- 
glings on Monte Citorio of Senators and Deputies of the People, 
together with continually recurring Ministerial Crises, would 
cast into the shade Pagan Rome and Papal Rome alike. It has 
done so to the first. It has notdone so to the second. In vain the 
King and Queen of Italy are in the Palace of the Quirinal. In 
vain the Popes have shut themselves up in the Palace and Garden 
of the Vatican, and designated themselves Prisoners. In vain 
Cardinals no longer openly bear themselves as Cardinal Princes, 
but drive about Rome as unostentatiously as possible, instead 
of, as of old, traversing it with an air of majestic humility, 
doffed to by all the world, and doffing to it in turn with 
sOvereign grace and condescension. In vain the sumptuous 
ceremonies of Easter at Saint Peter’s, the long, proud sacer- 
dotal procession ending in the Peacocks’ Feathers, the cushioned 
Triple Tiara, and, crowning all, the Successor of Saint Peter 
borne high on the shoulders of men in his Gestatorial Chair, the 
pompous Mass, the entrancing Silver Trumpets, the blessing 
conferred on the City and the World from the External 
Balcony of the Basilica, the illumination of the dome, from 
circle to summit by tens of thousands of oil-fed lamps and 
cressets, in vain, I say, these magnificent spectacles have 
been suspended, and equally in vain has the reproduction 
of them at the Lateran on June 29, the Feast of Saints 
Peter and Paul, suffered the same fate. Saint Peter’s, the 
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Vatican, the fagade of the Lateran, and all they represent, tower 
above modern Monarchical Rome, and are more conspicuous 
than ever, because Pagan Rome has been robbed of much of its 
former significance. The Papacy, not the Kingdom of Italy, 
nor yet Hapsburg or Hohenzollern Emperor, is the Heir of the 
Czsars ; and whose is the inheritance is now more clear and 
incontrovertible than ever. The successor of Augustus is at 
this moment Leo XIII., the Pontifex Maximus is he who has 
during the last thirty years restored and embellished all the 
most ancient Churches of the Eternal City; ard the Roman 
Senate of to-day is not that unmajestic and powerless Body 
posturing as such at Monte Citorio, but the College of Car- 
dinals. I set this down, not to glorify the Papacy, but to 
indicate the fact. Never in its history of so many centuries has 
such a stroke of good fortune befallen the Papacy as the aboli- 
tion of its Temporal Power ; and its shrewdest councillors well 
know it, though openly they may avow it not. Only the other 
day, I was walking in the Vatican Gardens with a well-known 
English Roman Catholic who lives in Rome, and he confirmed 
me in this suspicion by informing me that so it is. The Protest 
against Spoliation, for spoliation of course it was, is still main- 
tained, for certain diplomatic and likewise certain financial 
reasons. But it grows fainter and fainter, and will in time, 
without explicit disavowal, die away ; and then the Papacy, 
the true Heir of the Czsars and the Pax Romana, will, I 
believe, be stronger than ever. I remember, on returning to 
England after that first Winter I passed here, being in- 
formed by an English lady of extreme anti-Papal piety, that 
Pius IX., then reigning, would be the last of the Popes. I smiled, 
and said nothing. ‘La Papauté est finie,” exclaimed a French 
Deputy in the Chamber, a few years later. ‘“ Elle vous enseve- 
lira tous!” shouted in reply M. Paul de Cassagnac; and, not 
very long afterwards, it beheld the interment of the Second 
Empire. It will see many more sepulchres. ‘I shall never 
go to Canossa,” Bismarck proudly declared. Withal, he 
went. There is no more striking illustration of the funda- 
mental distinction between the Passing and the Permanent, 
than this distinction between any other Institution and any other 
Dominion one can name, and the Papacy. Every one knows 
the closing passage in Macaulay’s Essay on Ranke’s History of 
the Popes. I believe the British Empire will live to bury some 
States of younger origin than itself. But, much as I may desire 
it, I cannot venture to think it will survive the Papacy. 

All this, I say, I write, not from partiality, but solely from 
candour. Veronica’s attitude is less sympathetic than mine, 
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and I am sometimes inclined to suspect she fears Lamia’s 
receptive temperament may, some day or another, betray her 
into the meshes of the Spiritual Spider that lures so many 
other creatures with gilded wings. I entertain no such ex- 
pectation, Indeed, I have heard experienced Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastics say there are none so unlikely to become “ converts” 
as those who entertain sympathy for their Faith, and none so 
“ promising” as pronounced opponents. This opinion of theirs 
cannot be disregarded; for they are profound students of human 
nature, 

I have never been able to understand how persons can 
violently denounce opinions they themselves once held, and 
still more the Creeds that were theirs from accident of birth or 
training. Never to foul the well from which you have drunk, 
is one of the most admirable of Eastern proverbs. Indeed, it is 
difficult to conceive well-conditioned natures feeling otherwise 
than tenderly towards former associates and once held Faiths. 
This sentiment, like all the more refined ones, is better ex- 
pressed in verse than prose; and the following stanzas are 
perhaps more expressive of it than any more prosaic disquisition 
would be: 


The tenderness that drenches the lone mind, 
Insensibly as dew distilled by night, 

Made him, of late, cast many a look behind 

Of fondness towards a Creed abandoned quite. 

He felt his hands clasped by a parent kind 

In infant prayer, he saw each dear old rite, 

He heard the hymns of childhood, and he breathed 
The scent of flowers with trails of incense wreathed. 


For not in scorn, but he, bowed down and blenched, 

Had passed out from the Temple. Ere he went, 

With secret tears the altar-steps he drenched, 

Aware he sped to utter banishment. 

From home, hearth, Heaven, reluctant heart he wrenched, 
The stern exiler of his past content, 

Bidding adieu to Faiths which, well he knew, 

Cease not to}comfort, ceasing to be true. 


It is easy to make Lamia understand all this, though she 
herself has passed through no such experience. Hence I much 
relish revisiting with her, who sees them now for the first time, 
the ancient churches that have been so lovingly restored by the 
Popes since they have been relieved of the necessity of spending 
on an Army a goodly portion of the Peter’s Pence so bounti- 
fully transmitted to them by their Spiritual subjects : Churches 
such as Santa Pudentiana and Santa Prassede, close to each 
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other, and the latter of which we visited yesterday. All 
its original features, if we except the columns of the nave, 
have disappeared, and of the restorations effected early in the 
ninth century nothing remains save the mosaics on the apse 
and above the inner and outer archway of the choir. But 
these are inexpressibly interesting and impressive. They carry 
one back to the bygone ages of very simple faith, and are a 
strange contrast to the modern abominations of so-called art 
with which the rest of the edifice in the course of various 
restorations has been bedaubed. The principal mosaic of the 
apse represents Saints Peter and Paul, the former with his arm 
round the neck of Santa Prassede, the latter with his arm 
round the neck of Santa Pudentiana, presenting the two virgins 
to Christ, a large figure of whom occupies the centre. They are 
dressed like noble matrons of the ninth century, though they 
lived in the first. At the extremity of one side is Pope 
Paschal I., holding in his hand a model of the church, and 
round his head is a square nimbus, showing that he was alive 
at the time of the execution of the mosaics. At the other 
extremity is the figure of a saint with a large volume, thought to 
be Saint Zeno. We had completed our inspection of the apse 
and were proceeding down the nave when I was addressed 
by a delicate-looking French lady, evidently a religious by the 
badge on her breast and her attire. She was standing before a 
modern kneeling figure in painted wood of Santa Prassede, and 
she asked me what the saint was doing. ‘ Squeezing the blood 
of martyrs into a sacred vessel,” we told her. This led to con- 
versation. Did we think she could see the column to which our 
Lord was bound, and at which he was flagellated on the night 
of the Passion? She was a nun of the order of the Heart of 
Mary at Avignon, and she had come all the way to Rome, and 
she should not like to leave it without seeing this precious relic. 
Would I ask the, sacristan? Off I went, and brought him 
back, with his key, and his taper stuck on a stick. In 1223 
Cardinal Giovanni Colonna, titular of this church, being in 
Syria as Legate of the Crusade, was seized by the Saracens 
and tortured. His body was just about to be sawed asunder, 
when his tormentors became terrified by the dazzling radiance 
of his countenance. Awe-struck, they gave, not only liberty 
to the captive, but the column at which the Saviour was 
scourged. He brought it to Rome, and in the Church of 
Santa Prassede it has been ever since, in a chapel which was 
once called the Garden of Paradise, from its sumptuous beauty. 
The chapel gates are unbarred, and I am admitted; but the 
women, Veronica, Lamia, the nun, the religious from Avignon 
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with the sacred badge, must not enter on pain of excom- 
munication. She wants to pray, and I only to see, but sex 
outweighs that difference of mood. Still those pious old eyes 
were not altogether baulked. The good sacristan led her 
round a corner, to a grating outside, and assured her through 
me, who am an interpreter for the occasion, that she should 
see it all. She went to her appointed place, and the sacristan 
returned to where I stood inside the chapel, drew back a curtain, 
lighted four candles, and there it was. ‘Do you see?” I asked 
her through the grating. ‘O, yes,” she exclaimed, dropping 
upon her knees, “ the blood that bought our sins ”’—I could not 
catch the rest, for her wrinkled face was buried in her hands, 
and she was pouring out her tender soul in prayer. As she 
prayed, I examined, and saw part of a column of granite, about 
three palms in height, having a white ground and plentiful 
vivid black stains. I suppose she had chosen the better part, 
caring not to know what it was made of, where it came from, 
or whether there was the smallest likelihood of its being what 
it professed to be. By the time the sacristan had extinguished 
the candles,—though one lamp for ever burns there,—and re- 
drawn the curtain, the pious creature’s appetite for wonders 
had grown, and she asked me if she could not see the Rod of 
Moses. I was not aware that it was here, though I knew a 
portrait of the Saviour, given by Peter to Pudens, is also 
venerated in this spot. She, however, pressed me so hard 
about the Rod that I again had recourse to the sacristan. This 
time, however, my request was of no avail. The Rod of Moses 
is in the church, he said, and is shown on Easter Sunday. On 
any other day special permission must be obtained from the Pope. 
I was so touched by her disappointment that I endeavoured to 
distract her from it by showing her a slab of marble on which 
Santa Prassede had slept. It did not seem to surprise her much, 
I daresay she sleeps on something quite as hard when she is 
at Avignon. But she thanked me sweetly for the sacred 
column, and then we parted. 

Did she go afterwards to see the relics of her countryman, 
Saint Sebastian, whose feast-day it was yesterday? I cannot 
say, for her pace was slow, and we strode off to the Palatine to 
a spot which was once the portico of Adonis, but where now 
stands the church dedicated to the Prefect of a Roman cohort, 
whom we all know from his exquisite young frame pierced with 
arrows. It is an odd thing that he should have come to be thus 
represented, and I wonder if Adonis and his Portico, where the 
saint’s martyrdom commenced, have anything to do with this 
obvious falsification of history and reality. For the Prefect of 
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a Roman cohort could not well be a young man. The “ Acts of 
Saint Sebastian ” say “ that the soldiers revered him as a father,” 
not a likely phrase to apply to a youth. Moreover, in the chapel 
dedicated to him in San Pietro in Vinculis, there is a mosaic of 
the seventh century which represents him as an aged warrior 
with white locks. In the “Acts” to which I have referred, it is 
narrated that he was not slain by the arrows with which he was 
first assailed, but was cured of his wounds by the care of Irene, the 
widow of another martyr. No sooner, however, was he restored 
than he rushed before the Emperor and reproached him for his 
barbarity to the Christians, Then he was dragged to the Hippo- 
drome and beaten to death. His Church on the Palatine is not 
easy to find by any one who does not know that ruinous quarter. 
When we reached it, we found there were no celebrations that 
day, owing to the interior of the building undergoing repair. 
We entered nevertheless, and made our way through the scaffold 
ing to behind the high altar, where are to be seen some ancient, 
but rapidly-vanishing frescoes. By-and-by, I suppose, they will 
be “improved” away and modern distemper occupy their place. 
The great veneration paid bythe Romans to Saint Sebastian arises 
from the legend that in the seventh century a pestilence was 
raging in the city, when an angel and a demon were seen to go 
from house to house, the latter striking the doomed mansions 
with a spear, and indicating the number of destined victims by 
the times he repeated this act. Next a pious citizen was 
favoured by a vision, in which it was intimated to him that if 
the relics of Saint Sebastian were only brought into the city,— 
they then lay outside the walls, where a church on the Appian 
Way is still dedicated to him, and an altar erected to his 
honour,—the plague should cease. To San Pietro in Vinculis 
his bones were transferred, the pestilence passed away, and 
henceforth the martyr of Narbonne was reverenced as the 
driver away of the Plague. Here one sees a pretty jumble of 
fact, fiction, and ideas: arrows that send the pest, and the 
victim of arrows who stays it, the pagan and sacred, Homer 
and the Legenda Aurea, all mixed up together. In spite of all 
this, Saint Sebastian outside the walls still claims to possess 
his body, and there too you may see one of the arrows that 
pierced it. 

We had a slightly different experience, a little later, when 
our attention was attracted by a female figure, dressed very 
differently from the Avignon nun. But she also was absorbed 
in devotional acts ; and Lamia bade me look on her, for she 
was strikingly fair to see. One of her devotions, performed 
quite simply, but very charmingly, suggested the following 
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epigram, which Lamia, in a somewhat uncritical moment, 
insisted on writing down : 


I 
Although no careless scoffer, I 
Am somewhat at a loss 
To apprehend the reason why 
You kiss Lorenzo’s Cross. 


II 
For though ’tis true a hundred days’ 
Indulgence thus you win, 
Moves there a single lip that says 
That you did ever sin? 


Ill 
Ha! but I did not read the whole. 
I see it now; the gain 
May be transferred to any suul 
In purgatorial pain. 


IV 
And oh! how many victims lie 
In such sad anguish, through 
Having too often passed it by, 
While gazing after you ! 


Vv 
You, you, instead, they longed to kiss ; 
Their wish, though vain, is clear ; 
They fondly thought they would by this 
Make sure of Heaven here. 


VI 
“ Indulgence” that yourself acquires 
On them it doth bestow, 
And you who lighted here their fires 
Do quench their flames below. 


VII 
And thus you soothe, as is but fair, 
The souls you lately vexed. 
’Tis lucky you have “ grace” to spare, 
For this world, and—the next. 


Lamia, partly from sportive humour, and in part from 
curiosity to see what would happen, showed these lines to an 
English Roman Catholic Monsignore, who was good enough to 
pay us a visit. Do you suppose he was shocked? Not in the 
very least. He read them with much relish, and then smilingly 
observed that they must have been written by one who has a 
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more accurate conception of the Roman Catholic doctrine of 
Purgatory than is possessed by most “heretics” ; which caused 
Lamia to observe once more, when he had left us: “Such 
things happen only in Universal Rome. Yes, that is the proper 
epithet. Rome! Rome! I do not want ever again to see any 
other City.” 

She asked me, the other day, to show her where I lived, 
during my first winter in Rome ; and I took her to the foot of 
the Trinita de’ Monti steps, and pointed to the terzo piano of the 
house next to that in which Keats died, and where a mural 
tablet fittingly records the fact. There is a certain satisfaction 
in proximity, however fanciful, to the gifted ones who have 
gone before us. I remember applying, many years ago, to the 
then First Lord of the Treasury for the grant of a Civil List 
Pension to Keats’ sister, who was in distress and far advanced 
in years. The application was granted. I have recorded my 
passing association with Shelley’s grave; and a closer link 
once happened to me in connection with Byron. When an 
ill-advised authoress published her now discredited story about 
Byron and his half-sister, I at once showed that it could not be 
true, seeing that Augusta was, to the last, after the separation 
of Byron and Lady Byron, the medium of communication 
between them. This brought the expression of a wish from 
Madame de Boissy, the Contessa Guiccioli, to make my ac- 
quaintance. I visited her, not long afterwards, at her villa 
near Florence, and I have several letters from her about 
Byron, in which her chief anxiety seemed to be to insist 
upon what she called his goodness. A yet nearer and perhaps 
more interesting reminiscence is, that in Tennyson’s coffin, 
together with his wife’s roses and the volume of Shakespeare 
he was reading shortly before he died, is a branch of Poet's 
Bay I brought from Delphi in the year 1881. Of such recol- 
lections one naturally says, “meminisse juvant.” They con- 
secrate the Past. 

Lamia has an unmatched gift for arousing such reminiscences, 
and leading one on to communicate them. She presses me to 
tell her more of the period of “golden silence” of which I 
spoke, duting which one wrote nothing, or next to nothing, of 
what one had hoped to write with ease and plenitude; and I 
tell her that, sitting one evening in the bachelor’s cottage in 
Hertfordshire I have once before alluded to, I suddenly found 
myself composing some stanzas in offava rima, till some seven 
or eight of them had taken shape. Then they halted as 
suddenly as they had come; but they seemed to point and 
lead up to something, though what it was I had no idea 
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whatever. Ten years later, they proved to be the opening 
stanzas of a poem of some length, concerning which Mr. 
Disraeli, whom the author then knew but slightly, and who 
had recently suffered a sad bereavement in the death of Lady 
Beaconsfield, kindly wrote: “I cannot go to rest to-night 
without writing to tell you how deeply I have been moved by 
your poem. It cannot fail to touch the public heart.” I came 
in time to know him well. He was very tender-hearted, and 
the wisest man I have ever known. Cardinal Newman, whom 
I never had the good fortune to know personally, wrote on the 
same occasion in a kindred vein, and said it had always seemed 
to him that the ottava rima is the finest form of verse even for 
the English tongue. Another eminent Statesman then in the 
enjoyment of unequalled popularity, good-naturedly, and 
with characteristic concern rather for the ethical than for the 
zesthetic side of things, also wrote concerning it at considerable 
length, and dwelt on the observation that Butler’s Analogy had 
placed him in an impregnable fortress. That statement was 
evoked by the circumstance that the poem in question represents 
objectively the tragedy oftentimes caused by the conflict between 
sincere Faith and equally sincere Doubt. ... Now, Lamia, 
are you satisfied ? It would be difficult to be more unreserved ; 
and the responsibility must be yours, not mine. 


[May I say that I am responsible for what is published in the 
Diary, but not for what is held back. I have vainly pointed 
out that the foregoing lines may possibly interest some people, 
but that they are a little jejune. In order to do them justice, 
and to make them acceptable to the ungentle reader of to-day, 
the letters referred to should be reproduced textually, the very 
manuscript of them photographically copied, and portraits of the 
writers of them appended. Such is the habit, such the custom, 
of the times. But I urge him in vain to row with the current. 
He replies, Mitor in adversum, and asks if 1 do not think a 
photograph of myself would serve the purpose as well. I 
answer that I will consult Veronica. But that would be useless ; 
for in the matter of behaviour she is more old-fashioned even 
than he. All argument is unavailing. When I tell him he is 
deplorably behind the Age, he only smiles, and quotes Joubert’s 
‘“« Mourons en résistant! Let us to the last stand on the ancient, 
honourable ways !”—Lamia.] 
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AUSTRALIA AND PREFERENTIAL 
TRADE 


I BELIEVE that few persons realise that the experience of Canada 
before 1897 (the first year of Preference) is being repeated in 
the Commonwealth : that is to say, England is falling behind 
in the Australian market, and her foreign rivals are gaining 
ground. 

By the courtesy of Mr. Coghlan, Government Statistician for 
the State of New South Wales, I am able to submit some 
figures which will bring into clear relief this change in the 
character of Australasian seaborne trade. 


IMPORTS INTO AUSTRALIA. 


From Great Britain of British 


ond tute Poobase. From Foreign Countries. 


Million £ Million £ 
1891 23.8 9.5 
1902 21.6 13.6 
Decrease : 2.2 Increase : 4.1 


During the last twelve years British imports into Australia 
have decreased by £2,200,000, which is a percentage decrease 
of 9°3 per cent.; while during the same period the imports of 
foreign produce have increased to £4,100,000, which is a per- 
centage increase of 43.5 per cent. 

Or we can look at these figures in another way. 

In 1891 British produce formed 63 per cent. of the total 
imports into Australia. In 1902 it had sunk to 53 per cent. ; 
while during the same period foreign imports, which had been 
in 1891 only 25 per cent. of the total imports, had increased 
to 33 per cent. The figures are shown in tabulated form : 
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AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS. 


¥ Percentage of Total | Percentage of Total Imports 
3 Imports of British of Foreign Produce sent 
and Irish Produce. direct or vid England. 
i 
; 1891 63.3 9.5 
1901 53-9 14.7 
1902 53-2 53.2 


During the same period the proportion borne by the produce 
| of British possessions to our total imports had slightly increased, 
In 1891 they were 11.5 per cent. of the whole, or in amount 
£4,300,000. In 1902 they were 13.2 per cent. of the whole, 
and in amount £5,300,000. 

This decline in the volume of British trade is partly due to 
less borrowing both on public and on private account. But the 
importance of this influence is easily exaggerated ; because we 
also borrow from foreign countries an amount which, though 
not in itself large, is sufficient to be an important factor in 
affecting foreign imports ; so that an allowance must also be 
made upon this account in respect of the imports of foreign 
produce. I regret that it is not possible to give any useful 
| estimate of the influence of loans in swelling or decreasing the 
volume of imports during the last ten years. But there are no 
reliable returns previous to the imposition of income taxes, the 
dates of which vary for different States ;* and in the years 
following the Bank crisis of 1893, and during the recent 
drought, there were considerable temporary advances and 
repayments. Nevertheless, the cessation of borrowing has 
undoubtedly diminished the volume of British imports into 
Australia. 

But the matter of importance is not so much the decline in 
the volume of British imports, as the fact that, while British 
mmports are decreasing, foreign imports are increasing ; and 
that while the proportion of the total import trade done by the 
Commonwealth with Great Britain is yearly lessening, the pro- 
portion of it which is done by foreigners is yearly growing. 

Mr. Coghlan has prepared a table for me (p. 148) which is of 
remarkable interest in this connection, and which certainly 
deserves close scrutiny from all who are anxious to arrive at a 
reasoned conclusion upon the most important political ques- 
tion submitted for decision in our time. ; 


* An income tax was first collected in New South Wales in 1896; in Vic- 
toria in 1895 ; in Queensland in 1902. 
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The accuracy of these figures is beyond dispute. They show 
that whatever year be taken as a starting point, and whether 
the inquiry be limited to fluctuations in the imports of British 
and Irish produce, or extended, as in the last table, to include 
all produce whether British or foreign which is shipped from 
the United Kingdom, there has been a steady expansion of 
foreign trade with the Commonwealth at the expense of British, 
which has been especially marked since 1897. 

The optimists, who are for doing nothing under these grave 
circumstances, assert with truth that an increasing quantity of 
wool, hides, and tallow, which are our principal articles of 
export, is being bought by foreign buyers in Sydney and 
Melbourne, instead of being sent as formerly for sale in London. 
This may explain that we are buying more from the foreigner 
because we are selling more to him, But this most superficial 
explanation ignores two facts, viz., (1) that Great Britain never 
retained for her own consumption more than about half our 
wool ; and (2) that goods which are sent to Germany or France 
are not necessarily paid for by German or French products; 
so that it does not follow, because we sell direct to the foreigner 
those products which we used formerly to sell to him through 
English agencies, we should cease to receive our payment 
as before in English goods. The truth is that the increase in 
foreign imports is due, in part, to the diversion of the carrying 
trade to the heavily subsidised German and French steamers,* 
and, in part, to an actual displacement of British by foreign 
goods ; and while it may be true that our direct exports to 
Europe stimulate some direct return. yet there is no reason to 
doubt but that, if we gave a preference in our market both to 
British ships and British goods, England would not only 
increase her carrying trade but we should take a larger 
portion of the payment for our foreign sales in British goods. 

If such a measure only arrested the decline in British ex- 
ports to the Commonwealth the money gain to England would 
be great ; but if it also won back for England the trade which 


* Table showing the tonnage inwards and outwards to and from Australia ot 
eversea ships, British and Foreign, since 1881: 


Year, i ae Tonnage of Foreign Ships. 
In Millions of Tons. In Millions of Tons. 
1881 83 26 
1891 1.69 88 
1901 2.06 1.77 
2.23 1.83 
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she has lost to foreigners, her sales in the markets of the 
Commonwealth would soon show an increase of at least 
$10,000,000 per annum, and her unseen imports in the shape 
of freights would be increased by another million. Her 
experience in the Canadian market would be repeated on a 
larger scale; while any advantages which might be offered in 
the carrying trade would be an additional benefit which 
Canada has not given. Moreover, these gains would increase 
each year as the immense resources of Australia were developed 
and her trade increased. 

Australia, on her part, stands to gain much more. The 
value of the imports with Great Britain for the year 1902 of 
products which Australia could supply amounted to the 
enormous sum of £236,000,000. The detailed figures appear 
in an interesting table, for which I am again indebted to Mr. 
Coghlan: 


A YeEar’s IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM OF PRODUCE 
WHICH AUSTRALIA COULD SUPPLY. 


rom. | Peman” | pecs | Totel teapots. | 
—_—— 4 itis or | 
Australia. Sunnie feel " — i 
{ 
& & £ 4 } 
Butter. 1,227,447 | 1,831,407 | 16,238,542 | 19,297,396 | 
Cheese . 719 | 3,890,939 2,335,477 6,227,135 | 
Flour and wheat 2,068,550 | 4,329,631 | 27,024,710 | 33,422,891 | 
Other grain 1,327 | 1,432,127 | 25,772,813 | 27.206,267 3 
Eggs and eid 14,432 274,588 6,187,504 6,476,524 
Flax . ‘ — 18,356 2,588,209 2,606,565 ; 
Fruit . 151,710 | 1,039.534 7:751 072 8,942,316 | 
Skins and hides 559,328 | 2,898,059 4;072.324 7,529,715 j 
Lard. . ane 2375325 3,800,364 | 4,037,689, 
Leather . . 557,883 | 2,574,749 4,915,436 8,048,068 | 
Meat —— 1,916,698 | 6,565,527 | 40,926,796 | 49,409,021 | 
Olive oil, &c. . 152,916 | 1,435,414 1,102,233 2,690,563 
Pickles — 777 144,304 145,081 
Spirits . 3,780 429,010 1,467,450 1,900,240 
Sugar as 903 178 18,362,842 19,266,020 
Milk (condensed) ao 1,216 1,739,539 1,740,755 
Tallow 873,846 466,796 992,604 2,333,240 | 
Tobacco : 8,759 88,870 | 4,506,739 4,604,368 | 
Vegetables : —- 772,466 3,334,807 4,107,273 | 
Wine ; 110,166 21,181 4.799,988 4,931,335 | 
Wool ° 11,552,556 | 6,701,285 3,250,736 | 21,504,577 ; 
Honey 1,381 13,227 28,630 43,238 | 
19,201,498 | 35,925,662 | 181,343,119 | 236,470,279 | 
} 


These figures ought to dissipate the notion, which is being 


sedulously fostered by the enemies of Reform, that under any 
scheme of Preference it is the colonial and not the British 
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farmer who stands to gain. The £236,000,000 which England 
paid to the foreigner in 1902 for primary products which one 
portion of the Empire can produce, would more than pay for 
all possible imports from British possessions, and leave an 
ample margin for the British agriculturist. The very magni- 
tude of the annual demand is a sufficient guarantee to the 
British farmer that he cannot be excluded from his own market 
by colonial produce. For it cannot be too clearly kept in mind 
that Preference is a device for dividing between British and 
colonial producers trade which is now being done by foreigners, 
and not one for favouring any part of the Empire at the ex- 
pense of another. 

At present the share of Australia in this potential trade is 
insignificant. If we except wool, Australia supplies only a 
little more than 3 per cent. of the products in the above list ; 
while the share of foreign nations in this class of trade amounts 
to 75 per cent. Deduct wool and allow a margin for error of 
5 per cent. upon the other items, and we have 75 per cent. of 
£200,000,000, which is £150,000,000, as the sum spent by 
England with foreigners in the purchase of products which 
Australia might supply. If the Commonwealth could secure— 
as with her immense natural resources she should be able to 
secure—only a small portion of this enormous trade, her in- 
dustrial position would be assured. Details are naturally of 
more interest to Australian than English readers ; but by taking 
a few items the greatness of the opportunity which is offered to 
Australia will be clearly seen. 

There is annually imported into Great Britain 185,000 tons 
of butter. Of this vast quantity Australia only sent in 1902 
12,000 tons; while foreign countries sent 154,000 tons, 
Under a Preferential Tariff if Australia only obtained one-eighth 
of the trade which is now being done by foreigners she could 
add 19,000 tons of butter to her exports, valued at {2,400,000, 
and this would mean employment for 41,000 persons ! 

Great Britain also imports about £6,000,000 worth of cheese 
every year, to which Australia’s contribution is less than £1000, 
Here, again, is an opening for trade that Preferential treat nc 
should expand. 

Wheat and flour is another large item of import from foreign 
countries, which amounted in value in 1902 to £33,000,000. 
Australia supplied of this £2,068,o00. Yet, given a certain 
market, such as would be opened in Great Britain by a slight 
Preference, we might easily expand our exports fivefold and 
send away 70,000,000 bushels every year. 

Of other grains, principally oats, barley, and maize, the 
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annual import into the United Kingdom is about £27,000,000, 
of which Australia’s share is a paltry £1300. Yet there is no 
reason why we should not export maize, which grows well in 
Queensland and New South Wales, and oats and barley, which 
grow prolifically on our highlands, and thus obtain some share 
of the £25,000,000 now being paid annually to foreign 
countries. 

If we secured only one-fifth of the foreign trade in these 
cereals (1.¢., £5,000,000), and if our export of wheat could be 
raised to the figure [ have mentioned (70,000 bushels), an 
additional 180,000 men could earn a living in these States. 

The possibilities of increased trade in meat and live stock 
is equally great. England imports bacon to the value of 
£13,500,000, other meats £26,300,000, and live animals for 
food £9,400,000, or, in all, £49,200,000. Of this large trade 
Australia supplied, last year, less than {£2,000,000, which is 
under 4 per cent. of the whole. Under asystem of Preference 
this might be enormously increased. 

Sugar and fruit are two other products which Australia can 
produce for export, and for which she may expect a consider - 
able sale under a system of Preferential Trade both in South 
Africa and England. 

It is true that Australia cannot monopolise the advantages of 
Preference, but must share these with Canada and other 
portions of the British Empire. It is true, too, that Canada, 
from her nearness to the market, may profit more than a 
distant Colony. But how does this affect the question ? 

Community of interest is the fundamental basis of belief in 
Empire; and to urge upon Australia the rejection of all 
schemes of Preference because Canadians may get the lion’s 
share of benefit, is as grotesque as if Sir H. Campbell-Banner- 
man were to oppose a measure in the House of Commons 
because Leeds would get more out of it than Birmingham, or 
Liverpool than London! Imagine an argument against the 
Ground Game Act: “That the farmers in game-preserving 
counties would get a special advantage’! 

Yet arguments against a general scheme of Preference which 
are addressed to local prejudice are only not seen to be absurd, 
because Englishmen have not yet realised that Canadians and 
Australians are just as truly British as though they had been 
born in Devonshire or Dublin. The Empire is one; and 
whatever measure benefits a part must benefit the whole. 

There are, of course, “ Little Australians” just as there are 
“Little Englanders” ; but I am convinced that there isamore wide- 
spread appreciation of the meaning and importance of Imperial 
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Unity among Australian and Canadian Liberals than appear 
to exist at present in the Liberal party of Great Britain. And 
this is all the more to be regretted because the Colonies owe to 
the Liberal party the grant of those free institutions which have 
provided them with the means for a national development, which 
can only reach its highest point while they remain independent 
but integral portions of a great Empire. 

Thus we arrive at these conclusions : 

First, that a Preference given by Australia to British goods 
and British ships would 

(a) Arrest the decline of British trade with the Common- 

wealth ; 

(6) Stimulate its growth; and 

(c) Secure the Australian carrying trade to British ships. 

And, secondly, that a Preference given by Great Britain to 
Australian products would 

(a) Develop the resources of the Commonwealth by giving 

new outlets for produce and encouraging settlement and 
population; and 

(6) Increase the value of our home market, both to the 

Australian manufacturer and the British, who received 2 
Preference. 
Estimated only in money these mutual gains are great. Esti- 
mated, as they ought to be, by their value to the Empire, they 
are incalculable. 

The only event which could upset these calculations would 
be a refusal by foreigners, in a spirit of retaliation, to buy 
our wool. As already mentioned, Great Britain cannot under 
the present conditions of trade consume more than about one- 
half of the wool which is our principal export. The remainder, 
until England wins back the woollen trade which she has lost, 
must be sold abroad. If, then, Germany and France can supply 
themselves with wool from other sources, our attempt to aid 
Great Britain by Preferential treatment might recoil upon us 
with disastrous consequences. 

But there are no present indications that the bogey of retali- 
ation can materialise. Australian wool is of such a special 
quality that experts like the Hon. Samuel McCaughey, the 
“ wool-king,” who is a vice-president of the New South Wales 
Preferential Trade League, feel no alarm at the possibilities of 
foreign competition; while our experience of the commercial 
policy of protected countries justifies the belief that if it were 
possible for Germany or France to obtain their wool elsewhere 
they would have done so long ago. Both these countries for 
the last ten years have beensetting an example, which has been 
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followed by the rest of Europe, and done their utmost to 
destroy Australian trade. We used to do a considerable trade 
with Germany in tinned meats. The import of these has been 
prohibited. We can supply in ordinary seasons an unlimited 
quantity of frozen mutton. Germany’s new tariff puts a duty 
on this product of 2d. per lb. ; and lest this should not prove 
prohibitive, sanitary and port regulations have been made in 
the pretended interests of public health, but really directed to 
prevent trade. France, in pursuance of a similar policy, puts a 
duty of 14d. per lb. on mutton, and makes tinned meats pay the 
same amount in duty and other charges. In fact, we have 
practically no trade in beef or mutton with any European 
country except England. 

But perhaps the most striking illustration of the spirit in 
which these duties are imposed is furnished by the contract 
between the German Government and the Nord Deutscher 
Lloyd line of steamers. The severe competition of this com- 
pany and its influence in developing German trade with the 
Commonwealth are matters of general knowledge. But it is 
perhaps not so widely known that this heavily subsidised com- 
pany ts prohibited by the terms of its contract with the German 
Government from bringing into German ports from Australia [resh 
or frozen meat, butter, dairy produce, or cereals. 

Yet some persons declare, in the name, forsooth, of Free 
Trade—forgetting Adam Smith’s fine maxim, “ Defence is of 
more importance than opulence”’—that it is a matter of 
indifference to Australia whether we trade with Germany or 
with our Motherland. Surely the foolishness of dogmatic 
pedantry could go no further ! 

But even if Germany had the will to retaliate upon Australia 
by shutting out our wool—a course, it may be remarked, which 
would at once transfer her woollen manufactures to England— 
while the Empire holds together she has not the power. Those 
who try to scare us by the bogey of retaliation do not at all 
realise the strength which England possesses in the magnitude 
of her market. Germany is far more dependent upon Great 
Britain than Great Britain is on Germany, and could not afford 
to run the risk of quarrelling with her best customer over such 
a comparatively petty affair as the import of Australian wool. 
The figures which illustrate this position have been so recently 
given in the National Review that they do not need to be 
repeated (see National Review, September 1903, “ Economics 
of Empire”); but the relative positions of Great Britain and 
the other Powers as buyers and sellers should always be remem- 
bered, because it is a guarantee of safety to us against reprisals. 
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There remains the question of method. Preference may be 
given by the Commonwealth either by a reduction of duties 
upon British goods, or by an increase of duties upon foreign 
goods. In either case an additional advantage should be given 
if the goods (whether British or foreign) are carried in British 
bottoms. 

The obvious method, and that which commends itself to 
Free Traders, would be a reduction of duties on British goods, 
with a further reduction if they were imported in British ships. 
The Constitution Act, however, imposes great and probably 
insuperable difficulties in the way of these rebates. 

When the Commonwealth came into being all the States 
derived the larger part of their revenue from indirect taxation, 
although in varying proportions. Consequently, a grant to the 
Commonwealth of the exclusive power to levy duties of customs 
and excise involved a guarantee that the States should still 
receive sufficient income for their needs. This was provided 
partly by a clause in the Constitution, known as the “ Braddon 
Act” (so-called after Sir Edward Braddon, who moved it in 
the Convention), which provided that at least until 1908, and 
longer if Parliament so willed, 15s. out of every pound collected 
by indirect taxation should be returned to the States; and 
partly by a tacit understanding that the tariff should produce 
sufficient revenue to maintain the financial equilibrium of the 
States. 

The Commonwealth is thus precluded from reducing its 
tariff so as to diminish its revenue, because it cannot break 
faith with the States nor run the risk of causing general 
financial confusion. The amount required to satisfy the 
necessities of the States and meet the cost of Federal Govern- 
ment is about 9% millions, and there can be no reduction in 
this amount unless the States either reduce their expenditure or 
increase their direct taxation. 

Plain as this situation is, the provincial spirit is still so strong 
in New South Wales, which is the only State that has received 
an increase in its revenue in consequence of the Federal tariff, 
that some of our Free Traders advocate Preference by the 
method of rebate, without any regard to the effect of this on 
other States. Yet every State except New South Wales is 
already suffering from a shortage which, in the case of Queens- 
land and Tasmania, is extremely serious. Queensland receives 
10s. 10d. per head less from the Federal tariff than she collected 
from her own tariff in the year before Federation, and is in 
consequence short by over a million pounds in two years, 
which, to a State of half-a-million inhabitants, is a serious 
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matter. The shortage in Tasmania has been larger still. The 
figures for each State are as follows: 


Loss PER HEAD OF POPULATION IN REVENUE FROM INDIRECT 
TAXES IN THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1903, AS COMPARED WITH 
THE YEAR PRECEDING THE FEDERAL TARIFF. 


State Sa 
Victoria ‘i . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ r 3 
Queensland . é ‘ ; 3 . Io 10 
Tasmania . ‘ . . . z m s 
South Australia. ; ° 5 . Oo 5 


New South Wales has gained £1 os. 11d. per head, and 
Western Australia, being still allowed to levy a local tariff, is 
left out of consideration. 

It may thus be taken for granted, despite any protests from 
New South Wales, that the Commonwealth cannot consent to 
such an abandonment of revenue as would be involved in any 
proposal to grant a Preference to British goods and ships by 
means of rebates. 

It is more likely that the proposal will be carried out by a 
surtax upon foreign goods and an additional surtax if these are 
imported in foreign bottoms. 

Those who deride this as a sham Preference forget that the 
tariff of the Commonwealth is, in comparison with other tariffs, 
extremely low. Leaving out of account the duties on narcotics 
and stimulants, the average rate of duties is not more than 20 
per cent. ; while according to the Board of Trade estimate by 
index numbers the principal articles of British export are 
pressed upon less heavily than by any other tariff in the world. 


ESTIMATED AVERAGE ad valorem EQUIVALENT OF THE IMPORT 
DUTIES LEVIED BY THE UNDERMENTIONED COUNTRIES AND 
COLONIES ON THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF BRITISH ExPorRTS 
FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Country. Per Cent. Country. Per Cent. 


Russia : ‘ . 131.0 Canada F : 16.0 
United States . é 73.0 Belgium ‘ - . 13.0 
Austria-Hungary . 35.0 New Zealand. ‘ 9.0 

| France A ‘ 34.0 The Commonwealth . 6.0 
Italy . Hi ‘ ‘ 27.0 South African Union . 6.0 
Germany . ‘ ; 25.0 


After a perusal of these figures Mr. Deakin’s statement that 
he would give a preference by Rebate after the Canadian 
method if he was allowed to raise the tariff to the Canadian 
rate, becomes full of meaning. Mr. Deakin is now pledged to 
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“ fiscal peace,” which would seem to preclude Preference in any 
other form than by charging higher rates on foreign goods. 
Even this would give an advantage to British merchants and 
shipowners at least equivalent to that which has been given by 
Canada; and it has the further recommendation of being the 
method which found favour with our hard-headed countrymen 
in the United States. 

According to the New York correspondent of the Standard, 
Cuba, preparatory to the introduction of reciprocity with the 
United States, raised the duties on American goods, and then 
raised the duties on foregn goods still higher. According to 
our “croakers” such a gift ought to have been rejected with 
contumely by the United States ; but it was in fact accepted 
with satisfaction. Hawaii, Cuba and (next year) the Philippines 
are connected by reciprocal commercial ties to the United 
States, which offer a speaking lesson to doubters in Great 
Britain. 

But it is desired to benefit British shipping as well as British 
goods. One of the planks in the platform of the Australian 
Preferential Trade League is that “whatever form Preferential 
treatment may take it shall confer some direct advantage upon 
British ships.” And this indeed is the very essence of a Prefer- 
ential scheme. “The Empire depends upon Commerce : Com- 
merre depends upon the Empire,” but the effective instrument 
for the security of both is British shipping. 

Consequently, whether the method of Preference be by 
Rebate or by Surtax, goods which are carried in British bottoms 
should receive more favourable treatment. Either the rebate 
in such a case should be increased ; or, if the method is by 
surtax, an additional charge should be levied on goods carried 
in foreign ships. What the amount should be is a matter for 
experts ; but probably a levy of 10 per cent. upon all goods 
carried in foreign ships, and another ro per cent. on all goods 
of foreign origin, would check the process of displacement of 
British by foreign goods, and give an immediate stimulus to the 
British mercantile marine. 

The giving of Preference by direct encouragement to Ship- 
ping has several advantages. In the first place this offends 
against no treaty. Every Power can regulate its own coasting 
trade ; and Great Britain has the same right to consider all the 
shores of its possessions as an extension of its own coast line, 
as France has, by an adoption of the same fiction, to prohibit 
any but French ships trading between France and Algiers, or 
the United States to apply the same rule on the same ground 
to trade between Honolulu and San Francisco. At present 
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American steamers between San Francisco and Sydney are 
allowed to carry passengers and cargo freely between New 
Zealand and the latter port; but English ships running from 
Sydney to San Francisco may not do a pennyworth of trade 
between the Sandwich Islands and the United States. 

Secondly, by holding out inducements to foreigners to ship 
by British vessels the danger which lurks in any scheme of 
Preference, that London may lose her position as the world’s 
distributing centre, is lessened, if indeed it be not avoided. If 
goods carried in British ships pay less to enter the Common- 
wealth, then that irreducible minimum of foreign goods, which 
under any scheme of Preference Australia will still purchase 
from foreign countries, will be sent to England for shipment, 
and London will remain the emporium for Australian trade. 

Although in the previous pages I have discussed the possible 
methods by which Preference can be granted, no definite 
proposals have as yet been put before the Australian Parliament. 
It is none the less certain that a large majority in the new 
Parliament is pledged to Preference in some form ; and that 
the opponents of Mr. Chamberlain who make derisive references 
to the colonial “ offer,” will find before the year is out that this 
has taken shape in Australia as a substantial gift, which will be 
made in the first instance, after the example of Canada, in the 
performance of a duty to the Empire and without bargaining 
for a return; but which will none the less express a firm con- 
viction that reciprocity will multiply its value both to giver and 
recipient. 

There is only one danger—the same which besets England— 
namely, that this question should not be discussed upon its 
merits, nor as being, what it is, a question of politics, but should 
be decided by the tests and arguments of a controversy about 
economics. ‘Free Trade” and “Protection” as the terms 
were understood by Cobden have no place in the present 
dispute, if this is kept within its proper limits ; and Free Traders 
fall into a grievous error when they lose their intellectual 
balance because Protectionists support a scheme of Preferential 
trading by Protectionist arguments. The truth is that the 
arguments which had validity in the old fiscal controversy have 
little or no bearing in a political discussion of this nature. The 
economic arguments in favour of Free Trade undoubtedly 
retain their force ; and it may be that by free imports we shall 
accumulate most wealth in the shortest time. But neither man 
nor nation “lives by bread alone’; and the case has now 
arisen, which Free Trade authorities have always admitted to 
be possible, when political considerations outweigh the economic. 
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The substitution of States for individuals as the competing units 
of international commerce, the growth of Trusts, the rivalry for 
the possession of tropical and sub-tropical countries, the 
improvements in industrial methods and in means of locomo- 
tion, have not only revolutionised the conditions of modern 
commerce, but have, in conjunction with other political 
dangers, forced upon us the gravest considerations both as to 
national defence and our Imperial destiny. If we will only 
reason on existing facts, instead of raking for party catchwords 
in the embers of a dead controversy, we shall see that fiscal 
considerations are of minor importance, when the existence of 
England as a world Power is menaced by many enemies. The 
choice is between free imports and a free Empire. 


B. R. WISE. 
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CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


THE discussion of Imperial Defence in Canada has received 
a considerable fillip from the recent visit to the Mother 
Country of Sir Frederick Borden, the Canadian Minister of 
Militia, who, it will be remembered, took part in the 
deliberations of the Committee of Imperial Defence. Since 
his return to Ottawa he has been at considerable pains to 
explain the exact relationship between the Colonial and Imperial 
forces, and he has made various proposals for the development of 
the Militia which seem to commend themselves to the Canadian 
people, though here and there an anti-British crank like Mr. 
Henry Bourassa may be heard protesting against any strengthen- 
ing of the bonds uniting the Dominion and the Mother Country. 
The admission of the first Colonial representative to the Com- 
mittee of Defence appears to be generally welcomed, not only 
in the Dominion, but throughout the British Empire, as a hopeful 
precedent. Another subject engaging Canadian attention is the 
recently published Parliamentary Paper containing the corre- 
spondence between Great Britain, Canada, and the United States 
upon the Alaska Boundary question. Many Canadians are disposed 
to criticise the feebleness of the Home Government in backing 
up Canada’s protest against the selection of the American Com- 
missioners, who, it will be remembered, according to the 
Agreement between the Washington and London Govern- 
ments, were to have been “impartial jurists of repute,” 
whereas President Roosevelt at the eleventh hour selected 
political partisans who were publicly and, indeed, violently 
pledged to the American view. Lord Onslow, in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s absence in South Africa, declared that his 
Majesty’s Ministers were as much surprised as the Canadian 
Cabinet at the American nominees, but they were convinced 
that it would be useless to press for any change, and they must, 
therefore, choose between breaking off the negotiations, which 
would be a grave misfortune, or acquiescing in the American 
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choice, and appointing British Commissioners appropriate to 
the altered situation. Lord Minto replied that his Ministers 
regarded the American action with much anxiety, as their assent 
to the Treaty was obtained on the understanding that Members 
of the Court would be “ impartial jurists of repute.” Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier’s Government were not, however, prepared to take 
the responsibility of breaking off the negotiations, and therefore 
they must in common fairness share any blame with the Home 
Government. 

It is a curious coincidence that any breeze between the 
Mother Country and the Dominion seems to be invariably 
followed by a suggestion from the United States that it is the 
‘manifest destiny” of Canada, no less than her “ manifest 
interest,’ to be absorbed by her neighbour. So far as our 
observation goes, there is one single annexationist in the 
Dominion, viz., Mr. Goldwin Smith, who is, be it remembered, 
an export from Oxford University, ‘the home of lost causes.” 
He carries his own Party under his own hat so far as Canada 
is concerned, but he has followers in the United States. 
Thus President Schurman, of Cornell University, in the 
course of a public address declared that “the United States 
must continue to expand, first to the south, and afterwards 
to the north.” If this untimely observation rejoiced Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, it brought down on the President’s head a stern 
rebuke from the Toronto Globe, which was at one time the 
mouthpiece of the commercial union movement which caused 
Mr. Blake to resign the leadership of the Liberal Party, as he 
believed the British connection would be imperilled by any such 
development. His place was taken by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who, 
though a mugwump, is very far from being an annexationist, 
and the Toronto G/ode is now the leading organ of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s Party. We reproduce the principal passage (quoted in 
the Canadian Gazette) from the Glode’s leading article, and it would 
be as well if Sir Michael Hicks Beach and the Little England 
section of the Conservative Party would take its teaching to 
heart. 


Expansion to the north is possible only through the absorption of Canada 
into the Union, and as Dr. Schurman is a Canadian himself he was undoubtedly 
aware of the fact. Indeed, there was no avoiding the conclusion that his 
statement was deliberate and that he meant just what he said. 

It matters little in this connection that Dr. Schurman was born in Canada, 
for some other ex-Canadians are zealous annexationists ; it matters a great 
deal that he holds a dignified and influential office, on which any such remark 
brings discredit. Even if it were true that the prospect is favourable for the 
annexation of Canada, it would not be in good taste for the head of a great 
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university to use such language ; it makes the language no more tolerable that 
it isuntrue. There never was less annexationist feeling in this country than there 
is to-day, and its place has been taken by a sentiment of repugnance to which 
the mass of Canadians were a few years ago entire strangers. 

The causes of this change are not far to seek. It is due partly to the offensive 
tone adopted towards this country by American journals and public speakers; 
like Dr. Schurman himself, who are very apt to drop remarks intended for the 
ears of their own people, but heard or read by those whom they insult. It is 
due partly to the mischievous effect of national politics on municipal adminis- 
tration. It is also in part due to the growth of capitalistic control over all 
important industries—a state of things which has become so alarming as to 
deter Canadians from cherishing annexation as an ideal. And it is in part due 
to the prevalent disregard of the sacredness of human life as displayed all over 
the United States in a great variety of ways, including lynching. 

Intelligent Americans ought to know that the current is setting against 
annexation with increasing force, that the ideal of Canadians is the develop- 
ment of a great State of their own within the British Empire. American publi- 
cists do not talk of expanding at the expense of France or Germany; why 
should they indulge in such talk as regards Great Britain and her Colonies? 
It would help to bring about greater friendliness if they were more circum- 
spect. ‘ 


AUSTRALASIA—THE COMMONWEALTH 
PARLIAMENT 


As our readers will remember, the triennial General Election of 
the Commonwealth Parliament was held in the middle of 
December—the polling for both Houses, viz., the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, taking place on the same day 
(December 16) in each of the six federated States. Only the bare 
results were recorded by telegraph, and we have had to wait 
for the mails for such a detailed analysis of the returns as will 
enable us to appreciate the peculiar position of the various 
parties composing the two Houses and to follow subsequent 
developments. Under the Constitution the whole House of 
Representatives, consisting of seventy-five members, had to be 
re-elected, but only half the thirty-six Senators. In the 
ordinary course of events therefore eighteen Senators would 
have retired on the present occasion, but the death of Sir 
Frederick Sargood had caused an additional vacancy in Victoria, 
and consequently nineteen Senatorial seats had to be filled. 
The newly elected Senators will sit for six years, while the 
previously elected Senators will seek re-election three years 
hence. The one outstanding result of the General Election, 
which is well brought out in an interesting letter from the 
Times Melbourne Correspondent, is the growth of the Labour 
party, especially in the Senate, which is rapidly becoming the 
stronghold of Australian Socialism. Three States, Queensland, 
South Australia and Western Australia, returned nine Labour 
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Senators, while another was returned in Victoria. Of the 
nineteen vacant Senatorships, no less than ten have been 
captured by the Labour party, the remaining nine being 
divided between the Ministerialists and the Opposition, who 
have obtained four and five respectively. The last Senate 
consisted of twelve Ministerialists, sixteen Members of the 
Opposition and eight Labour Members. The new Senate 
contains eight Ministerialists, fourteen Opposition Members 
and fourteen Labour Members, the Ministry having lost four 
seats, the Opposition two, all of which were gained by the Labour 
party. It must be admitted that the Deakin Government 
occupies a somewhat humiliating position in both Houses, 
particularly in the Senate, where it is outnumbered by each of 
the rival parties, and cannot carry a single measure without 
an alliance with one or other of them. We all know what 


that means from our own experiences with the Irish 
Nationalists. 


In the House of Representatives the position of the Ministry 
is a shade less unsatisfactory than in the Senate, but even there 
it will tax the great skill and resources of Mr. Deakin to avoid 
disaster, as may be gathered from the following table giving the 
position of the Parties in the various States, as well as in the 
Commonwealth as a whole: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


| 
Seats. | Ministerialists.| Opposition. 


| 
New South Wales . 
Victoria . 
Queensland 

South Australia 
West Australia 
Tasmania 


~- 
Wwe Ne DU 


| 76 | 26 
Thus we see that the new House of Representatives is com 
posed of three practically equal Parties, and as in the Senate 
it will be imperative for the Commonwealth Government 
to obtain the aid either of the regular Opposition or of the 
Socialists, as the Labour Party are usually called, in order to 
remain in power. In the late House of Representatives the 
Ministerialists numbered 32, the Opposition 27, and Labour 149 ; 
therefore the Government have lost six seats, the Opposition 
one, while the Socialists have gained all seven seats. The 
Federa] Parliament as a whole (and it is worth remembering 
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that in certain contingencies the two Houses sit together), is 
now composed of 34 Ministerialists, 40 Members of the Oppo- 
sition, and 37 Labour Members. A good deal has been said 
at home during the last few months of Mr. Balfour’s difficulties, 
which we are not prepared to underrate, but compared with 
the Australian Premier the British Premier lies on a bed of 
roses. It is easy to understand the general depression with 
which intelligent Australians regard the condition of their 
Federal politics, the pessimism being emphasised by the com- 
plete failure of the Australian Upper House, which was expected, 
like the American Senate—which has scarcely fulfilled the 
anticipations of its founders—to act as a sufficient check on 
popular extravagance to enable “the sober second thought,” 
which is supposed to reside in every community, to come 
into play. The Australian Senate is the more extreme branch 
of the Legislature, and last session a Labour Senator boasted 
that “he had left his check-string behind him, and had 
brought instead a stock-whip with which to drive on more 
rapidly the work of Socialistic legislation.” In some quarters 
Sir Edmund Barton, the late Australian Premier, is blamed for 
his semi-servile attitude towards the Labour Party, whose 
temporary support he secured by such measures as the recent 
Immigration Bill, which caused the notorious scandal of the “six 
hatters,” and the clause in the Postal Act prohibiting the employ- 
ment of coloured stokers on mail steamers. But even Sir Edmund 
Barton could not go “the whole hog,” and was ultimately 
obliged to shed his “advanced” colleague, Mr. Kingston, the 
Minister of Customs, over the Conciliation and Arbitration Bill, 
which was dropped on the refusal of the Government to accept 
the demand of the Labour party that this measure should be 
extended to railway employees, who in Australia are State 
servants. Mr. Deakin is unlikely to become the tool of the 
Labour Party. 


An effort has been made by unscrupulous partisans in our 
fiscal controversy to represent the Australian elections as having 
gone “dead against” Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. This view 
is due to the very superficial study of colonial affairs on the 
part of London journalists and British statesmen, coupled with 
their desperate determination to score a point at all costs 
against Mr, Chamberlain. As Mr. Deakin and his colleagues 
declared warmly in favour of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, while 
Mr. Reid, the Leader of the Opposition, who is a violent 
tub-thumper of the Tammany type, was equally vehement 
in denouncing Mr, Chamberlain as a Protectionist, and as it 
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is assumed that the Labour Party in Australia is as anti- 
Imperial as our Trade Union Congress—the loss of Minis- 
terial seats is interpreted as indicating the refusal of the 
Australian “man in the street” to dally with Preference. 
But what are the facts? As the 7izmes correspondent already 
quoted, who is anything but an enthusiast, points out, though 
the Commonwealth election was “general” in the Constitutional 
and geographical sense, each of the contests in the six Federated 
States was fought on different issues. It was only in New 
South Wales that there was a straight fight between the 
old issue of Free Trade and Protection, in which the 
Free Traders, under Mr. Reid, gained a complete victory. 
But it must not be forgotten that even Mr. Reid, while 
abusing Mr. Chamberlain in one breath, declared himself 
in the other, as is his wont, a warm Preferentialist, and declared 
for a preference of 50 per cent. in favour of the Mother 
Country on the existing tariff, thus attempting to outbid Mr. 
Deakin and the Protectionists, who, while unable to promise 
any reduction in the present Australian tariff, which is the 
financial foundation of Federation, are prepared to give British 
imports a preference by increasing the existing duties against 
foreign imports. It should also be noted that Mr. Watson, the 
Leader of the Labour Party, has declared himself in favour of 
the principle of Preference, so it would seem that all the parties 
in Australia are a long way ahead of their prototypes at home. 
We can see little justification for the suggestion that Mr. Deakin 
is “trifling with the question” in suggesting increased duties 
on foreign goods. It is a failure on the critic’s part to under- 
stand that exceedingly simple word “ Preference,” which means 
generally, favouring Imperial trade over foreign trade—a prin- 
ciple which works differently according to each fiscal system. 
Thus in a free importing country like Great Britain, Preference 
would necessitate the imposition of duties on foreign imports, 
from which colonial imports would be exempt, while in Protec- 
tionist communities, such as our Colonies, Preference means 
either the reduction of existing duties on British imports, leaving 
them as they are upon foreign imports, as proposed by Mr. 
Reid, or alternatively the increasing of existing duties on foreign 
imports, with an exemption in favour of British imports, as 
proposed by Mr. Deakin. 


While New South Wales, the premier Colony, was the scene 
of a fiscal battle with very little reference to Preference, the 
contests elsewhere were decided on different issues, There was, 
it is true, some discussion of the Fiscal Question in Victoria, 
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but the arena was almost monopolised by the struggle between 
Socialism and anti-Socialism, though the sixteen Ministerialists 
returned in that colony were presumably all Protectionists and 
supporters of Mr. Deakin, and therefore in favour of fiscal peace 
apart from the possibilities of Imperial Preference. In South 
Australia and Tasmania, on the other hand, there was the ordi- 
nary struggle between the ins and outs, while the elections in 
Queensland and Western Australia were pure Labour conflicts in 
which Labour was completely victorious. Not the least inte- 
resting feature of the Commonwealth Elections was the 
appearance of the newly enfranchised women atthe polls for 
the first time. They apparently voted in large numbers, though 
so far as can be ascertained their vote merely served to swell 
the general vote, and was not marked by any peculiarities. In 
other words, they followed their male relations, and like the 
men they fell a prey to the strongest organisations. There were 
three lady candidates for the Senate, two in New South Wales 
and one in Victoria, who all secured substantial polls, but 
without gaining any seats. The Zimes correspondent tells us, 
in concluding his interesting analysis, that, speaking generally, 
the electors of the Commonwealth have remained apathetic as 
regards the Preferential Policy, as they do not regard it asa 
live question until it has assumed a more practical shape in 
Great Britain. We cannot altogether agree that a refusal to 
commit themselves upon this momentous issue necessarily 
indicates indifference on the part of great self-governing com- 
* munities who are naturally anxious to respect the self-governing 
susceptibilities of the Mother Country. Whenever Colonials 
show a keen sympathy in Mr. Chamberlain’s programme, they 
are accused by our Cobdenites of desiring to impoverish the 
British working classes for their own selfish interests. If, on 
the other hand, they remain reticent they are accused of in- 
difference and apathy by the Gallios of the Press. In answer 
to all such reflections we need only refer our readers to the 
very remarkable contribution which we are privileged to publish 
this month from the pen of Mr. B. R. Wise, the Attorney- 
General of New South Wales—who requires no introduction 
from us—after reading which they will be able to judge for 
themselves as to whether Mr. Chamberlain’s policy is likely to 
meet with permanent indifference in the Australian Common- 
wealth. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


The prosperity of South Africa depends on the prosperity of 
the Transvaal, which in its turn depends on the prosperity of 
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its staple industry, viz., gold-mining, which has for the time being 
been brought to a deadlock by the shortage of available labour. 
The situation is discussed in a Blue Book published on the eve 
of the opening of Parliament, containing important correspon- 
dence between Lord Milner, the High Commissioner, and Mr. 
Lyttelton, the Colonial Secretary. In writing on December 
28, Lord Milner, with characteristic candour, recognised that 
‘‘the immediate prospect is very bad. There is complete stag- 
nation in commerce and enterprise owing to labour difficulty, 
and it affects almost every branch of revenue, especially the 
railways.” They must consequently be prepared for a deficit, 
taking the Transvaal and inter-Colonial Budgets together, of as 
much as £350,000 on the current financial year. He therefore 
suggested the advisability of deferring the raising of the first 
instalment, viz., ten millions, of the War Loan of thirty millions, 
which it will be remembered was guaranteed on the occasion 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s visit to South Africa by the great houses. 
There was a strong feeling in the Transvaal “in favour of 
fulfilling the obligation to contribute the thirty millions even 
at a considerable sacrifice.” “If, however, his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment insist on the obligation being carried out at once without 
regard to the serious, and in itself wholly unforeseen, crisis 
which has arisen since the obligation was undertaken, it will, 
I fear, while putting a most formidable weapon into the hands 
of those already disaffected, permanently injure the strongattach- 
ment which undoubtedly exists among the loyal population to the 
Mother Country.” Lord Milner reiterated his conviction of the 
ability of the Colony under normal conditions to fulfil its obliga- 
tions, explaining that by “normal conditions” he meant “ the 
power to use its present equipment for the production of gold 
without any question of further expansion.” But to do this it was 
necessary that they should obtain at least fifty thousand addi- 
tional labourers for the mines, which he saw no prospect of 
doing under another year, as they were at the end of their 
local resources, and even should the prohibition on foreign 
coloured labour be removed at once, it would be many months 
before they could obtain a single immigrant, and much longer 
before they could get a substantial number. To this Mr. 
Lyttelton replied three weeks later declaring that the Home 
Government had come to the conclusion “that there is no 
alternative to postponing the issue of the ten millions war 
loan.” 


In a further despatch on January 3, Lord Milner discussed 
the labour problem at large, which has been brought to a head 
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by the vote of the Transvaal Legislative Council adopting the 
recommendations in the report of the Transvaal Labour Com- 
mission, and calling upon the Government on the motion of 
Sir George Farrar, “to introduce a draft ordinance providing 
for the importation of indentured unskilled coloured labourers 
for the purpose of supplementing the supply of labour on the 
mines within the Witwatersrand area under such restrictions as 
will ensure their employment as unskilled workmen only, and 
their return to their native country on the completion of their 
contracts.” The High Commissioner fully realised the gravity 
of this decision, but he had “no shadow of a doubt as to its 
wisdom.” The existing sources of labour-supply were unequal 
to the demand, and as a consequence every branch of business 
was becoming increasingly depressed. The revenue was falling 
off, many people were out of work, and unless there was a 
change for the better there would be a considerable exodus of 
the white population. On the other hand there was nothing 
wrong with the mines except the want of labour. They were 
fully equipped for a further production of at least 60 per cent. 
above their present ovipui, while plenty of capital was awaiting 
investment on the solution of the Labour Problem. It there- 
fore seemed “unjustifiable to refuse to try any remedy not in 
itself irtolerable for a state of things which is causing grave 
distress to all classes of people in this Colony, and affecting the 
whole of South Africa.” No one expected any sudden or very 
abundant influx of Asiatics; all they could reasonably hope for 
was such an amount of imported labour as would “ substitute 
steady and substantial progress for the present complete 
stagnation.” The recent vote of the Legislative Council reflected 
the present condition of public opinion in the Transvaal, 
and also indicated the great change which had come over it, 
as a year ago S:r George Farrar’s proposal would have met 
with very little support, while even so late as August 
when Lord Milner left for England, opinion, though changing, 
was about equally divided, while to-day the scale had turned 
“decisively in favour of imported labour.” He pointed out 
that the unofficial members of the Council were really repre- 
sentative men who had throughout shown themselves inde- 
pendent oi the Government and sensitive to public opinion. 
They were fourteen in number, of whom nine voted for the 
motion, while four voted against it, Lord Milner himself 
abstaining. Of the nine Ayes four were Boers, who spoke as 
well as voted, while of the other five non-official Ayes two were 
mining men, two leading men of business, and one a British 
farmer who had lived in the country for years and enjoyed the 
confidence of both Dutch and British. Four of the nine 
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supporters were from Johannesburg, and the other five from 
such diverse districts as Heidelberg, Potchefstroom, Rustenburg, 
Carolina, and Zeerust. The minority consisted of two members 
from Pretoria and two from Johannesburg, all of British 
race. One of the latter was a leading member of the Trade 
Council, and his vote no doubt reflected the views of a section 
of .he working classes, though “ there is every indication that the 
white miners are now preponderantly in favour of Asiatic labour, 
while the rest of the artisan class is divided.” On the other 
hand the Opposition, which consisted of a strong minority of the 
working classes generally and a certain number of small traders 
and some professional and commercial men, were “ dwindling 
in numbers and showing nothing like their former keenness.” 


While the vote must be regarded as significant, the debate 
was still more important, and made a deep impression on 
the public. ‘1 never remember a discussion in which the 
weight of argument was more completely on one side.” It 
turned almost wholly on the evidence given before the 
Labour Commission, which several of the speakers had 
thoroughly mastered, and the “ cumulative effect of which, as 
brought out in the debate, is overwhelming, and virtually 
leaves ne room for doubt that the choice lies between a 
long stagnation of industry and agriculture and a_ resort 
to imported labour.” The decision of the Council had been 
received with “loud approval and a general sense of relief, 
and I have seen no signs of active opposition to it, least of all 
in the country districts.” While he was strongly of opinion 
that the question of labour for the Transvaal mines only con- 
cerned the people of the Transvaal, his Majesty’s Government 
might be interested in the attitude of other South African 
Colonies. In Rhodesia there was a strong demand for im- 
ported labour, Natal had steadily refused to interfere in the 
controversy, while there had been no decisive expressions of 
opinion either way from the Orange River Colony. It was 
only in the Cape, and this mainly owing to electioneering 
considerations, that there had been any serious opposition. 
On the one hand the Bond was endeavouring to arouse the 
prejudices of the natives, whose votes were indispensable to 
their success, against Asiatics, while the Progressives on 
their side had been obliged to enter into a competitive 
protest in order not to lose the native vote. At the same time 
Lord Milner recognised that “there is in every part of South 
Africa a number of men of unquestionable sincerity who are 
opposed in principle to imported labour under any circum- 
stances, but I believe it is quite a minority even in the Cape.” 
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The Labour Importation Ordinance was subsequently passed 
through all its stages by the Transvaal Legislative Council with 
a closing clause declaring it was “not to take effect until the 
Governor proclaims his Majesty’s pleasure not to disallow the 
same.” This was in order to enable the House of Commons 
to have its say, and as we have recorded elsewhere the question 
of Chinese labour was made the subject of an abortive Amend- 
ment to the Address. 


We recorded last month the earlier results of the Cape 
Elections, viz., the unopposed returns, which gave a substantial 
lead to the Bond. But the complexion of the new House and 
the political future of the Colony depended on the contested 
constituencies, of which the majority polled on February ro. 
Their verdict was naturally awaited with the keenest anticipa- 
tion, not unmixed with anxiety, throughout the British Empire, 
as a Bond victory at the present critical juncture, or a Sprigg 
victory, would perpetuate the unrest in Cape Colony, and 
might permanently frustrate the Federation of South Africa. 
Happily we have been spared this calamity. The Progressives 
gained a brilliant triumph, thanks in no small measure to 
the energy and devotion of their very capable leader, Dr. 
Jameson. The closeness of the contest was indicated by the 
fact that the first go seats of a House containing 95 Members 
were equally divided between Progressives and Bondsmen, 
45 Members of each Party being returned, but fortunately the 
remaining five seats were all carried by the former, who thus 
secure what sounds to English ears as the very narrow majority 
of five, but we must remember that a majority of five in a 
House which is numerically one-seventh of the House of 
Commons, is equivalent to a House of Commons majority of 
35, a figure which would have appeared luxurious to the 
Gladstone Government in office from 1892 and 1895. More- 
over, it is announced that one Bond Member will secede to 
the Progressives, which would raise the Progressive majority 
in the new House of Assembly to seven, which is equal 
to a House of Commons majority of 49, or within two of 
the magical number 51 which now stands between Mr. 
Balfour’s Ministry and defeat. As the Progressives also 
secured a majority of one at the Legislative Council 
Elections last November, they should be in a position to 
carry their programme, of which by far the most important 
item is that measure of electoral justice for which the under- 
tepresented British population living in the towns of Cape 
Colony have waited so patiently and so hopelessly, The 
grotesque anomalies of the present system may be thus 
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illustrated : Cape Town, with 17,000 voters, returns five 
Members, or one for every 3400 electors; Port Elizabeth, 
with 10,900 voters, returns four Members, or one for every 
2700. On the other hand, the 944 voters at Vryburg return 
two Members, or one for every 472 electors ; while 779 voters at 
Victoria East also return two Members, or one for every 39¢ 
electors. This gross disparity places the Colony at the politica: 
mercy of the Boer of the backwoods, who enjoys from seven 
to ten times the power of the people at the centres of intelli- 
gence and industry. 


We may be sure that Dr. Jameson and his friends will bend 
their entire energies to redressing this injustice, though it is sug- 
gested that they may, in that spirit of generosity which invariably 
characterises the British victor, abstain from pursuing their 
advantage to the point of introducing absolute electoral equality 
into Cape Colony, and may adopt the highly ingenious theory 
which Mr, Gladstone propounded as an excuse for conferring 
over-representation upon Ireland, viz., that remote country 
constituencies should possess rather more voting power in pro- 
portion to population than the people of the distant capital, 
who have abundant opportunities of exercising political 
influence. But the Progessives of Cape Colony should re- 
member that the Mother Country has suffered dearly from Mr. 
Gladstone’s disastrous doctrine, which has made our politicians 
the hewers of wood and drawers of water to the over- 
represented Irish Nationalists, just as Cape politicians have 
been the humble servants of the Boer Bond. Dr. Jameson 
and his colleagues will be just to their own people before 
being magnanimous to opponents who have abused their 
excessive power scandalously. Every legitimate step must be 
taken to secure the Colony against a recurrence of a domina- 
tion which has been the curse of South Africa. In all prob- 
ability as soon as the Dutch, who are anything but fools, realise 
that the British mean business, they will be only too willing to 
co-operate in passing a reasonable Redistribution Bill, and will 
acquiesce in the fact that South Africa is now permanently 
united to the British Empire. This hardly-earned Progressive 
victory simply spells salvation for Cape Colony, and we cannot 
believe that the winners will jeopardise the future for the deaux 
yeux of the Daily News or the Westminster Gazette. 


Not less remarkable than the victory of the Progressive Party 
has been the series of humiliating personal defeats sustained by 
its opponents. The foremost victim of the débacle was Sir Gordon 
Sprigg, the Premier of the Colony, who has played fast and 
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loose with every party in turn, and has now forfeited the con- 
fidence of his constituents in East London. No less encouraging 
was the defeat of Mr. Douglass, Commissioner of Public Works 
in the Sprigg Ministry, who was as little trusted as the Premier, 
while the fall of such poisonous politicians as Mr. Merriman 
and Mr. Sauer, who have lived and thrived on racial hatred, is 
intensely satisfactory to all who desire real peace in South 
Africa. Equally significant was the failure of the so-called 
Independents, who could never make up their minds as to 
whether they were British or Bondsmen, and who would, if 
successful, have been a disturbing factor in the new House, all 
the more as their Leader, Mr. W. P. Schreiner, though an 
able and conscientious man, is unfortunately possessed with 
the idea that he can pass his life on the point of a needle. 
All the Progressives of any prominence, such as Dr. Jameson, 
Sir H. Juta, Sir L. Mitchell, Dr. Smartt, Sir P. Faure, Mr. 
Theo. Schreiner, and Mr. Walton, were successful at the polls. 
As Sir Gordon Sprigg has displayed more tenacity in clinging 
to office than any limpet in sticking to a rock, it was 
imagined that he might conceivably discover some ingenious 
method of evading the common lot of rejected politicians, but 
after a little hesitation he bowed to the inevitable, and tendered 
his resignation to the Governor, who at once invited Dr. 
Jameson to form a new Administration, which has been con- 
stituted as follows : 


Dr. Jameson, Premier and Native Minster without Portfolio. 
Sir Lewis Mitchell, Minister without Portfclio. 

Colonel Crewe, Colonial Secretary. 

Mr. Victor Sampson, Attorney-General. 

Mr. Walton, Colonial Treasurer. 

Dr. Smartt, Commissioner of Public Works and Railways. 
Mr. Fuller, Secretary of Agriculture. 


It is generally recognised that Dr. Jameson has succeeded in 
forming a strong Ministry, far above the average ability. 
His own accession to the highest office which can be attained 
by the citizen of a self-governing Colony, is surely as remark- 
able a tribute to character as can well be conceived. It 
means that he has completely lived down a certain notorious 
episode, which may now, we trust, be decently and finally 
interred. The reappearance of Dr. Smartt in the office which he 
abandoned in the Sprigg Ministry, at great personal sacrifice, in 
order to advocate the suspension of the Constitution, is another 
significant incident. The general Progressive victory, may be 
regarded as a complete vindication by the electors of Cape 
Colony of those public-spirited men who desired, in the interests 
of the Empire, to suspend the Constitution. 


